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A.tuovucn these volumes stand first on the list of the Bridge- 
water Treatises, their publication was too late for any notice of 
them in our last number: we should, otherwise, have invited the 
attention of our readers to the work of Dr, Chalmers, in company 
with that of his distinguished colleague Mr. Whewell. The 
adaptation of external nature to the moral and intellectual consti- 
tution of the ruling inhabitant of our globe, is a topic which forces 
itself irresistibly, and almost at every turn, on the mind which is 
engaged in any department of research or meditation embraced 
by the design of the founder of these Essays. We have ac- 
cordingly seen that this subject has been adverted to by Mr. 
Whewell in one of his masterly and impressive chapters: and we 
must, of course, expect that all the adventurers on the same ex- 
panse of inquiry, will occasionally cross each other's path, in 
exploring the depths of this great argument. It would be idle 
to complain of this, as some, we believe, have complained. If 
there be any inconvenience in it, it is an Inconvenience inseparably 
connected with the nature of the bequest. ‘The Bridgewater 
Essayists are not to be considered as a sort of joint stock com- 
pany, bound by the terms of their incorporation to produce a 
certain amount of disquisition, for the plan and execution of 
which, each partner is to be held responsible. Every contributor 
towards the grand purpose in view, 1s to be considered as wholly 
independent of the rest; and, therefore, as at liberty to follow out 
any train of thought or investigation which, in his judgment, is best 
fitted to assert the dominion, and to vindicate the ways, of the 
Supreme and Sovereign Intelligence. Perfect unity and symmetry 
NO. XXVIII,—OCT, 1833. R 
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of design is, consequently, not to be expected in such a collection of 
Dissert tations. ‘Toexact from every Essayist a rigorous abstinence 
from every topic which may fall, somewhat more appropriately, 
within the sphere of any other of his brethren, would be neither 
more or less than to set him to work in manacles and fetters. 
Besides, we are by no means satisfied that there is not a very con- 
siderable positive advantage in this independent search after a 
great result. It may, indeed, inflict some occasional repetition 
on the public. But the public must be very impatient, very 
fastidious, and very childish, if it does not lose all sense of weari- 
ness in the contemplation of the same object, as it presents itself 
to the understandings of various eminent and accomplished men. 
The counsels, dictated by such strange caprice and indolence, 
would lead to nothing but an absolute rejection of the munificence 
of the benefactor. 

There is another objection to the whole scheme of these 
Bridgewater Treatises, suggested neither by indolence nor ca- 
price; but by an honest solic itude, lest the majesty and supremacy 
of Reve lation should be compromised, by all this bustling indaga- 
tion throughout the regions of Natural Theology. For Natural 
The ology, in the estimation of many a pious and exemplary 
Christian, iswell nigh an obsolete thing,—a collection of low and 
beggarly ‘elements,—an affair almost as much gone by, as the 
Levitical law,—a matter nearly as superfluous, i religious in- 
quiry, as the demolition of the Epicycles of Ptolemy, or the 
Vortices of Des Cartes, would be in Astronomical Science. We 
ourselves have heard this objection urged, not only with much 
gravity, but with deep anxiety, and even with no little indignation, 
by persons entitled to reverence and honour, for the warmth of 
their zeal, and the simplicity of their faith. By them, the worthy 
pioneers who labour in levelling the approaches to the citadel, 
and in making them firm and solid beneath our feet, are treated 
as if they were little better than secret traitors to the fortress and 
the sanctuary. What have we to do—they exclaim—with the 
natural evidences of religion,—we, to whom ‘the Way, the ‘Truth, 
and the Life have been made manifest? W hy is our time to be 
wasted, and our attention scattered, and our hearts seduced from 
the words of eternal life, by a vast apparatus of laws and phzno- 
mena, and adaptations, and mysteries of corpuscular action? 
Why are we to listen even to the voice of the firmament, and the 
testimony of the heavens, when glory to God, and peace on earth, 
and good will to man, have all been ‘proclaimed to us by the voice 
of angels? Nay, why are we to endure the vanity and vexation 
of spirit, which is sure to be engendered in the schools of human 
lore, whenever they handle the secrets of our moral and intel- 
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lectual nature, seeing that He who is greater than our heart, 
and knoweth all things, hath, in these last days, spoken to us by 
his Son? 

Now, all this might be extremely well, if there were no such 
thing still among us as high thoughts which exalt themselves 
against God—or low thoughts which crawl away from the light 


among us. Christendom, it 1s to be feared, is, in some parts of 
it, at this moment, swarming with multitudes who like not to 
retain God in their knowledge ; or who, if they feel after him, do 
so, much in the spirit and manner of men who are mighty busy in 
seeking what they are pretty well resolved not to find. What, 
then, is to be done, in order to arrest the ravages of this gangrene? 
And how are we to deal with the professors of scepticism, or the 
adepts of downright atheism? ‘There is perpetually going forth 
from the high places of philosophy an influence which withers 
the very heart of hope and faith. Is no effort to be made for the 

urpose of counteracting the operation of this pernicious element? 
8 li around us are sinking into the stagnant ‘ oblivious 
pool” of utter unbelief. Is natural theology, then, forbidden to 
stretch out a hand for their deliverance, lest, peradventure, she 
should land them on the barren shores of Deism, and there leave 
them, settled in treacherous comfort and security? Surely, the 
mere statement of such questions as these amounts to no less than 
a substantial answer to the complaints, and the jealousies, and the 
Inisgivings, of those very estimable persons, who, being themselves 
rooted and grounded in the truth, are apt to forget that others may 
be struggling in the quagmire and the morass. A moment’s tem- 
perate thought will, satisfy them, that natural theology 
is but as a solid mole, or causeway, thrown over the Serbonian 
bog; a bridge constructed, not by way of a foundation whereon 
men are to erect their dwelling-places, but merely as a pathway, 
along which they may travel in safety to the realms of a higher 
theology—even to the city which hath foundations imperishable, 
and whose builder and maker is the Lord. 

The objections to which we have just adverted have not escaped 
the attention of Dr. Chalmers: and a considerable portion of his 
concluding chapter is employed in assuaging the disquietudes 
inflicted by them on the minds that are very zealous for the honour 
of the faith whereby we live. 


“There is,” he says, “‘ a confused imagination with many, that 
every new accession, whether of evidence or doctrine, made to the natu- 
ral, tends in so far to reduce the claims, or to depreciate the importance, 
of the Christian theology. The apprehension is, that, as the latter was 
designed to supplement the insufficiency of the former,—then, the more 
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that the arguments of natural theology are strengthened, or its truths 
are multiplied, the more are the lessons of the Christian theology un- 
needed and uncalled for. It is thus that the discoveries of reason are 
held as superseding, or as casting a shade of insignificance, and even of 
discredit, over the discoveries of revelation. ‘There is a certain dread or 
jealousy, with some humble Christians, of all that incense which is offered 
at the shrine of the Divinity by human science ; whose daring i incursion 
on the field of theology, it is thought, will, in very proportion to the 
brilliancy of its success, administer both to the proud independence of 
the infidel, and to the pious alarm of the believer.” 


He then proceeds to show, by a course of luminous exposi- 
tion, that the pride of the infidel, and the alarm of the believer, 
are equally destitute of all foundation. ‘The alarm of the “Dea 
hever Is needless: for why should he be disturbed by the labours 
of physical or ethical science, when their very object is to throw a 
blaze of demonstration over the existence and the attributes of the 
Deity? ‘They who come to God, even though they come to him 
through Christ, must first believe that God is, and that he is the 
rewarder of them that diligently seck him. And a message 
addressed to them that believe Him not, would be about as in- 
teresting and impressive as an embassy from the city of the 
cuckoos! But when once we are satisfied that there is a throne 
in Heaven, and that He who sitteth on the throne is,—not merely 

re that drives the clouds, and launches the thunder, and wheels 
the planetary masses in their circuit,—but that he is likewise 
the Father and the Governor of he spirits of all flesh,—then 
it is that we are prepared to receive with reverence and adora- 
tion whatever might appear to be stamped with the signatures 
of an embassy from himself. Now, it is precisely the function 
of natural theology, partially at least to lift up the sacred veil of 
that pavilion, wherein the Sovereign of the Universe sits en- 
throned in power and in righteousness. Why then, we repeat, 
should he, whose anchorage is within the veil, look with an evil 
eye on these good offices, whereby an entrance may be abun- 
d: antly provide d for the hopes and the desires of all, who are 
now drifting ; about in ignorance, or tossed to and fro with every 
breath of pernicious and deceitful knowledge ? 

But, again—what reasonable confidence can the triumphs of na- 
tural theology afford to the “ proud independence of the infidel?” 
Natural the ology, indeed, can overwhelm him with her opulence. 
[t can disclose to hun the i nmmensity of the universe, and pour out 
before him the unspeakable riches of the divine benevolence and 
wisdom, But what can natural theology do, to solve the dread- 
ful emma of a race of creatures living in a state of ungrateful 
revolt in the midst of all this profusion of bounty—this ‘ pomp 
and prodigality of heaven?” ‘The theology of nature and of con- 
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science further speaks to us of a law, and sets forth, ac cordingly, 
the supreme authority of the law-giver: but what light can it 
throw on the condition and destiny of a creature who carries the 
law written on his heart, and yet never passes a day, or even an 
hour, without some concealed or open breach of it? 


‘There is,” says Dr. Chalmers, “ in natural theology, enough of 
manifestation to awaken the fears of guilt, but not enough to appease 
them. It emits, audibly, a note of terror; but in vain do we listen for 
one authentic word of comfort from any of its oracles. It is able to see 
the danger, but not the deliverance. It can excite the forebodings of 
the human spirit, but it cannot quell them; knowing just enough to stir 
the perplexity, but not enough to set the perplexity at rest. It can state 
the difficulty, but cannot unriddle the difficulty; having just as much 
knowledge as to cnunciate the problem, but not so much as might lead 
to a solution of the problem. ‘There must be a measure of light, we do 
allow. But like the lurid gleam of the volcano, it is not a light which 
guides, but which bewilders and terrifies. It prompts the question, but 
cannot frame or furnish the reply. Natural theology may see as much 
as shall draw forth the anxious interrogation, what shall I do to be saved? 
The answer to this comes from a higher theology.” 

There is, then, no completeness or sufficiency is in the system of 
“ academic theism,” even when advanced to the highest perfection 
to which it can be carried by the labours of scientific men. It 
may enlarge its boundaries, and multiply its possessions, beyond 
all limits which the imagination of man can easily reach: but still 
its conquests can never be extended to the realms of that peace 
which passeth understanding, Its very wealth may even be a 
fatal incumbrance, and may crash out of it the life of hope,— 
a mere gorgeous burden, until it can be deposited at the foot of 
the cross. It must, at length, be wearied in the greatness of is 
way, unless the glories of a better country be kept constantly and 
steadily in view. The land of mere natural history or natural 
philosophy, indeed, may seem “ a bright and pleasant land” 
enough, to them who are content that “their pilgrimage should 
terminate within its frontiers, But to the eye of natural theology, 
the light of that land will, at best, be litthe more than darkness 
visible, and will serve only to discover sights of terror: and the 
mental vision wilk-ache, and find no rest, until it is satisfied with 
the brightness which cometh direct from the dwelling place of 
him who.i is the Father of Lights, and in whom is no vartableness, 
neither shadow of turning. 

We have thought it as well to offer these remarks at the outset 
of our notice, in order to dissipate the fears of those good men 
who may look with some distrust on the services of natural theo- 
logy, as if she were a sort of comely, but treacherous handmaiden, 
likely to steal away our allegiance from the rightful object of our 
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devotions, We believe that all such suspicions are wholly un- 
worthy both of the religion of nature, and of the religion of the 
Gospel. And, if there be any, who, instead of fixing their affec- 
tion on the true queen of sciences, suffer them to rest upon their 
conductress who brings them into her presence,—it is not their 
conductress who must bear the blame; but even their own light 
and wayward nature, incapable of faithfulness to the severe ma- 
jesty of truth, 

We now proceed to the speculations of Dr. Chalmers. And, 
at the outset, we must premise that he proposes to himself the 
widest range which the language of his thesis will allow. The 
office assigned him is, to prove that the attributes of a supreme 
mind are manifested in the adaptation of external nature to the 
moral and intellectual constitution of man. Now the terms of 
this problem would seem at first sight to limit the search of the in- 
quirer, on the one hand to the properties of mind, and on the other 
hand to the properties and arrangements of matter, as ordained 
with an express view to their mutual adaptation. ‘The external 
world, undoubtedly, in ordinary parlance, is usually understood 
to embrace only the various provinces of the material universe : 
and it may possibly be deemed a violation of the conditions ap- 
pointed to the essayist to give to these words a more comprehen- 
sive import. But then, it must be recollected, that, although the 
world of matter may be called external, when considered with 
reference to the minds which dwell in the midst of it, and make 
it an object of their contemplation,—yet, to any individual mind, 
all other minds are, as strictly speaking, external, as matter itself 
is external to mind either individually or collectively considered. 
We are, all of us, surrounded by a vast apparatus of ‘complex and 
extended materialism: and the properties and adjustments of 
these material elements will be found to exhibit a wonderful cor- 
respondence with each imdividual mind which lives, and moves, 
and has its being in the midst of them. So that, if there were in 
this material universe but one solitary mind,—that single mind 
would find itself encompassed by a cloud of testimony to “the skill 
and the benevolence which had prepared its habitation. But this is 
not all. Each of us is actually surrounded with other conscious 
and intelligent creatures. And the social fabric, which is con- 
structed of these materials, may, reasonably enough, be said to 
form a large department of external nature, with reference to each 
intellectual umit of which human society is composed. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that no justice can be done to the argument, if 
the inquiry ts to be confined to the relations between mind and 
matter, while the relations between one mind and every other 
mind are to be excluded from all consideration. Whether the 
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latitude thus assumed by Dr. Chalmers is legitimately authorized 
by the terms in which the question has been proposed, is a matter 
respecting which we are little inclined to trouble ourselves or our 
readers. We have only to say that, if he has expatiated beyond 
the sphere assigned him, we cannot do otherwise than heartily 
rejoice in the spirit of enterprise which has prompted him to ex- 
ceed the requirements of his commission. 

The anxiety of Dr. Chalmers worthily to prosecute the ardu- 
ous theme before him, has impelled him to enlarge still further 
the province of his investigations. Having undertaken to exa- 
mine the fitness of this world for the occupation of intelligent and 
responsible beings, he has felt himself called upon, first to exhibit 
the mental or spiritual constitution with which those beings are 
actually found to be endowed. He has thus secured to himself 
an occasion to discuss three subjects of transcendent importance ;— 
the supremacy of conscience,—the inherent pleasure of the vir- 
tuous, and misery of the vicious, affections,—and, lastly, the 
power and operation of habit. And having thus established what 
really is the nature of man, he is, of course, so much the better 
prepared to ascertain whether the dwelling place and the condi- 
tion of man is, in all respects, wisely and benevolently adapted 
to his mental faculties. 

The introductory chapter of Dr. Chalmers presents us with 
a variety of other momentous preliminary considerations ; and, 
among them, one of eminent value and importance. It is well 
known that whenever the Atheistic School are anxious to avoid 
the pressure of those arguments, which are derived from the 
astonishing harmony of the universe, they straightway begin to 
talk, with prodigious volubility, about the laws of motion—and 
the properties of matter—and the power of gravitation—and the 
forces of attraction and repulsion. ‘These, they tell us, are 
known causes; about their existence there can be no doubt. 
What, then, they ask, becomes all truly philosophical inquirers, 
but to acquiesce in these known causes, instead of searching 
after some ulterior cause, which is utterly unknown? And yet, 
they exclaim, there is many a dreaming and infatuated slave of 
prejudice, that falls into an ecstasy at the sight of the heavens 
above, and of the earth beneath, and of the waters under the 
earth; as if the wonders exhibited in all these departments of 
what is called the creation, could be accounted for only on the 
supposition that they were the work of an Omnipotent and Pro- 
vidential Intelligence. Now, for the purpose of our argument, 
we may be well content to descend, for a moment, to the position 
which these fool-hardy adventurers have chosen to occupy, and 
which, as they imagine, they have made so. strong for themselves. 
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A plam untutored man, indeed, might be tempted to ask how 
the unconscious atoms came to be endowed with all these mar- 
vellous affinities or antipathies!—whence it is that these laws 
and ordinances went forth, to marshal the fighting elements into 
orderly combination? We, however, are willing (for a time, at 
least) to abstain from all such popular topics of interrogation, 
We will grant the philosophers much of what they demand, 

We will suffer them to provide themselves with a collection of 
ingredients, gifted, no matter how, with all the qualities which an 
atheist may chuse to ascribe to them. Let them take the power 
of gravitation—and the forces of attraction and repulsion—and 
the laws of motion—and every law and property which was ever 
supposed to belong to inert unconscious matter, And when they 
are supplied, to their hearts’ content, with all this primitive appa- 
ratus, we have only to request that, in return for our hberality, 
they will be sufficiently accommodating to point out to us the 
process, by which they imagine that a world of regularity and 
symmetry could possibly emerge out of all this primordial and 
potent materialism. We say nothing, at present, of the miracles 

of consciousness and intelligence. We confine our views entirely 
to the mere inanimate creation: and we ask them to tell us whe- 
ther they gravely pretend to believe that matter, thus endowed 
and constituted, could ever, even in the course of countless ages, 
have arranged itself into the form which throws the ignorant 
dreamer into ecstacies? Let us, for instance, suppose that, at 
this moment, there were to take place an universal wreck of 
matter; let 


the treasure 
Of nature's germins tumble all together 
E’en till destruction sicken ;” 


are we to understand that this congeries of ruins would, in due 
process of time, work itself, by virtue : of its own inherent energies, 
into any thing resembling a combination of well-ordered and 
harmonious movements? If they should be prepared to aftirm 
that it would, we, on our part, should, at once, profess ourselves 
to be completely silenced ; as completely, as we should be, if a 
tenant of Bedlam were to hurl his crown of straw at us, On Our 
attempt to persuade him that he was not the sovereign of a 
mighty empire. If, however, they should hesitate, we should 
then seize the opportunity to remind them, that two things are 
needful to the admissibility of a cause; namely, first, that it 
should be known to exist; and, secondly, that it should be sufti- 
cient for the explanation of appearances: and, lastly, we should 
ask them whether the latter of these two conditions had not, 
somehow or other, slipped away from their recollection ! 
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So much for the confirmed worshippers of gravitation, and 
repulsion, and chemical affinity, and capillary attraction. But, 
for the sake of the unwary, who might be tempted by them to 
tread the courts of this philosophical pantheon, it may be proper. 
to state, somewhat more fully, that mere laws and qualities are 
absolutely powerless of themselves; or, at least, that they can 
have no power but that of embroiling the elemental strife, and 
stirring up, into the wildest turbulence, the lifeless ingredients of 
an aboriginal chaos, Let the properties of matter be what they 
may, or whence they may, a controlling spirit must first brood over 
the heaving mass, before confusion can give place to order. The 
‘‘embryon atoms” may, from all eternity, have possessed the qua- 
lifications needful for the preservation of a mechanism once set 
up. But, ¢o all eternity, the atoms would never be got to behave 
themselves at all distinctly—(to borrow the phraseology of Dandie 
Dinmont)—unless some other power were at work to separate 
them, and to sort them, and to arrange them, and to give them 
their appropriate motion and collocation. Until that should be 
effected, what would the elements be, but a vast collection of 
physical units, each putting forth its own peculiar properties? 
Aud what could be the result of all these independent and insub- 
ordinate energies, but a scene of wild and mutinous confusion, 
such as the genius of a Milton might be powerful enough to 
describe, but such as the collective sagacity of all the heaven- 
defying philosophers that ever lived, could uever be keen and far- 
sighted enough to see an end of f 

[t is said that Lord Byron, in one of his frantic moods, threw 
down a favourite watch, and pounded it to pieces with the 
poker. Now, if we might be allowed to image to ourselves any 
one form of purgatory more appropriate than another to the case 
of his lordship, and of all poets or philosophers of the same 
school, it would be, that the shattered fragments should be col- 
lected, arid that the unbelieving fraternity should be doomed to 
look on, till the separate portions should begin, gradually and 
spontaneously, to resume their respective places and functions, 
and to reproduce the ruined timepiece 1 its original beauty and 
perfection. They might probably complain, indeed, of the inor- 
divate length and tediousness of this purgatorial experiment, 
And if they should so complain, we should certainly hail the 
complaint as one favorable symptom of their return to a more 
reasonable mind. ‘The experiment would, doubtless, be pro- 
tracted and tedious enough; and, long before many thousands of 
years were passed, would compel them to acknowledge them- 
selves tolerably familiar with the notions of a penal eternity. 
On every account, however, we contend, that the retribution 
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would suit their case, to a nicety. The atheist maintains that 
matter, with its laws and properties, could marshal itself into a 
world. What, then, could be a fitter destiny for him, than to 
watch the self-restoration of a piece of broken mechanism to its 
original adjustment and power! ‘The laws and the properties of 
each scattered atom would remain still undestroyed. What right, 
therefore, could he have to demand the interference of an artist’s 
hand to relieve him from his weariness? He has hardily denied 
the necessity of any such interference in one case; he may, there- 
fore, be righteously expected to abide by his denial of it in the 
other. 

The simple truth of the matter is, that the power and wisdom 
of the Deity is seen,—not so much in the establishment of laws, 
and in the communication of qualities to matter,—as in the whole 
scheme of disposition and of collocation, which gives to the laws 
and qualities the means of exhibiting their regulating and con- 
servative efficacy. Even if we could consent. to degrade the 
Deity into a Potentate, who had to make the best he could of the 
material elements, with their respective principles of action,—we 
should still be compelled to allow that nothing short of unlimited 
sagacity and foresight could be sufficient for the office of employ- 
ing these senseless materials in such a manner as to answer any 
intelligible purpose. ‘To say that matter is furnished with certain 
powers,—or that it is, in some inexplicable way, subjected to 
certain rules of operation—is to say comparatively nothing. 
The wise men of the school of Epicurus cannot take a single 
step in safety on the ground of this concession. It cannot be too 
often repeated, that there must be some overruling and intelligent 
cause, to ensure the orderly and beneficial application of those 
powers. ‘That this is so, was, of course, felt and acknowledged 
by Newton; for the intellect of Newton was an intellect of the 
highest order; an intellect as much above the reptile sophistry of 
mere calculators and analysts, as the mind of the greatest master 
of jurisprudence is above that of the most acute and skilful petti- 
fogger. And what is the language of Newton relative to this 
matter? “ It became the Deity”—(says that glory of the human 
race)— it became the Deity, who created the elements of the 
world, fo set them in order. And if he did so, it is unphilosophical 
to seek for any other origin of the world; or to pretend that it 
might arise out of chaos by the mere laws of nature; though, 
being once formed, it may continue by those laws for many 
ages.” Let us compare this language with the language in which 
La Place propounds his nebular hypothesis. We shall then 
have before us something like a measure of the interval which 
separates the sphere in which the spirit of genuine philosophy 
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sits enthroned, from that lower region beyond which the pinion 
of mere science is not privileged to soar. We will not say of La 
Place, or others of his school, that they were unworthy to hold a 
candle to Newton: for, of this office they were most eminently 
worthy; and they have, undoubtedly, performed their office with 
an ability so conspicuous, as to challenge the gratitude and ad- 
miration of mankind. But when we have said this, we have said 
all. La Place and his compeers are amply honoured when we 
say, that they were fit to hold the torch which was originally 
lighted by Newton, and which was transmitted to them from the 
hands of that mighty and inventive genius, But it really is 
almost enough to make one cry out for the bastinado or the 
tread-wheel, to hear a man like La Place presuming solemnly to 
assure us, that Newton has departed from the true spirit of 
philosophy, in referring us to an intelligent First Cause as the 
author of the miracles of the universe! 

The prodigious absurdity of the godless Philosophy becomes 
still mere irresistibly manifest on a moment’s contemplation of 
the wonders of the animal structure. ‘The planetarium is a piece 
of mechanism which is governed bya few simple laws, and whose 
parts are dispersed through an immensity of space; whereas, in 
the human frame, innumerable evidences of design are exhibited 
in the most intense concentration, ‘Twenty distinct contingencies 
are needful to the efficacy of the organ of vision; as many, 
perhaps to the efficacy of the organ of hearing. Let this thought 
be followed out through the whole labyrinth of the animal ceco- 
nomy; and then let the philosophers sit down to their calculations; 
and estimate, if numbers will enable them to do it, the tmproba- 
bilities, that a succession of generations, thus endowed and 
thus constructed, should issue out of the womb of chance! They 
have at their service the oxygen, and the hydrogen, and the car- 
bon, and the phosphorus, and the lime, and all the other modifi- 
cations of dust and ashes: and they may, possibly, tell us that no 
reason can be assigned why these ingredients should not appear 
in the combinations by which the earth 1s peopled, as well as in 
any other form. And, in like manner, it may be said, if a 
printer’s fount were to be emptied out of a bag, there is no rea- 
son to be assigned, why the types should not fall into hexameter 
lines, and produce the Lliad. But sill we should like to see the 
analysis of what are called chances, applied to all this overpow- 
ering complication of orderly phenomena, And if it could be so 
applied, does any sane person doubt that the fraction, expressive 
of the probability of fortuitous combination, would be minute to 
a degree beyond the powers of arithmetic to represent? And if 
this does not amount to a conclusive proof that chance is utterly 
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out of the question, and that a Disposing Intelligence has been at 
work, the calculators must surely be beyond the reach of any disci- 
pline but that of hellebore, accompanied with shaving and _ blis- 
tering of the head, and with a judicious course of antiphlogistic 
regimen. They might, possibly, protest against this treatment, 
upon the strength of their favourite principle, namely, that it be- 
comes us short-sighted beings to rest in causes the existence of 
which we know instead of reaching after a cause of which we 
kuow nothing. But this ingenuous exhibition of methodical 
madness would hardly serve ‘their turn. We could not consent 
to bate them a jot, on ‘the score of all this voluntary humiliation. 
It would be of no sort of service to them to insist eternally on the 
propriety of confining ourselves to what is certainly known;—for 
of all things, within the range of human knowledge, nothing can 
be more certainly known that this,— that, w henever we look t upon 
a system, which answers all the purposes of the the most exqui- 
site contrivance, we are naturally and well nigh irresistibly 1m- 
pelled to think of a contriver ; and that nothing but a violent and 
sustained effort can divert or suppress that thought. ‘The sages 
will doubtless say that this is the work of prejudice. We, on the 

contrary, affirm that it 1s the work of intuition ; and that if we 
cannot safely put our trust in it, we can trust to no one principle 
of our nature. ‘The process w hich brings us to this conviction may 
not be exactly a process — of reasoning, ‘but it is a process quite as 

satisfactory as the most rigorous demonstration, lo every unper- 
verted mind, It has all the force of a self-evident proposition, 
And, we repeat it, they who have wrought themselves into a mor- 
bid stubbornness, which can hold out against this sort of evidence, 
are in a state which might fairly excommunicate them from the 
society of reasonable men, and consign them to the care of per- 
sons accustomed to the treatment of imperfect or distorted intel- 
lects. 

Similar considerations will be found to pursue the philo- 
sophers, if we proceed from the regions of matter to the reals 
of Mind. The structure of Mind, it is true, presents a specta- 
cle of much greater simplicity than the combinations of matter, 
We may talk, indeed, of the anatomy of the mind: but this ts evi- 
dently nothing more than an artifice of compendious speech. 
Whether the mind be (as some have imagined) a simple uncom- 
pounded substance, capable of various modes of action,—or whe- 
ther (as others have less reasonably surmised) it be a congeries of 
distinct faculties, —in either case, its structure exhibits nothing to 
our preception, or even to our imagination, at all analogous to 
the complex mechanism of the body. But this failure of resem- 
blance implies no failure whatever in the strength of the evidence 
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by which the doctrine of the atheistical school may be confounded. 
For the case stands thus,—the whole face of the material universe 
is inscribed with manifold testimonies to the existence of a Being, 
whose attributes are Wisdom and Power unlimited; but then 
occurs the question, whence is that niysterious substance, whose 
office it is to perceive and estimate the testimony borne by 
matter to the existence of its author? ‘That the cogitative 
essence could never be evolved from blind and unconscious mat- 
ter, by any imaginable action or re-action of its atoms, is “ a 
proposition seen in its own immediate light, It is felt to be 
true with all the speed and certainty of an axiom.” ‘The mate- 
rialists, if they be so pleased, may charge this notion with occult 
mysticism ; but the verdict of nearly the whole human species is 
against them. Mystical or not, the proposition that Mind and 
Matter are substances essentially distinct, is sanctioned by the 
instant aud well nigh universal consent of mankind. If Mind 
then be neither a product, nor a result, of material combination, 
what remains for us but to ascribe Mind, as well as Matter, to 
some creative energy! And if so, how can we stop short of the 
conviction that this Creative Power 1s itself endowed with all the 
properties of Mind? Whenever we explore the wonders of the 
visual and auditory apparatus, the intuitive faculty instantly 
prompts us toexclaim, “ He that formed the eye shall he not see, 
He that planted the ear shall he not hear?” In like manner, 
when we contemplate the properties of the immaterial and spi- 
ritual principle within us, the same intuitive faculty likewise 
prompts the exclamation, ‘‘ He that teacheth man knowledge,” 
and so formed him that he should be able to profit by the teach- 
ing, “ shall he not understand?” He that gifted man with all 
his capacities both of thought and emotion, shall he be des- 
titute of spiritual and moral attributes? Here, again, is an- 
other instance of certainty attained without any thing which 
can properly be called an argumentative process : 


“ That the parent cause of intelligent beings,” says Dr. Chalmers, “ shall 
be itself ‘Intelligent,’ (and we may add that the parent cause of all moral 
beings shall be itself a moral being,) “ is an apborism which, if not demon- 
strable in the form of logic, carries with it, in the very announcement of it, 
a challenging power over the acquiesence of almost all spirits. Itisathing 
of instant conviction, as if seen in the light of its own evidence, more than 
a thing of lengthened and laborious proof. It may be stigmatized asa mere 
impression ; nevertheless, the most of intellects go as readily along with it, 
as they would go from one contiguous step to another of many a stately 
argumentation. If it cannot be exhibited as the conclusion of a syllo- 
gism, it is because of its own inherent right to be admitted there as the 
major proposition, To proscribe every such truth, or to disown it from 
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being truth, merely because incapable of deduction, would be to cast 
away the princi iples of all reasoning. Jt would be to banish the authority of 
intuation, and to reduce all prilosophy and knowledge to a state of uniwersal 
scepticism: lor W hat is the first departure ot every argument, but an 
intuition ?—and what but a series of intuitions are its successive stepping 
stones > We should soon involve ourselves in hopeless pe rplexity and 
darkness did we insist on every thing being proved and nothing granted. 
For valid assumptions are the materials of truth: and the only office of 
argument is to weave them together into so many pieces of instruction 
for the bettering and enlightening of the species.” 


Some individuals, indeed, there may be, here and there, who 
are prepared to te ll us, very gravely, that, in spite of all this talk 
about intuition, and irrisistible persuasion, and so forth, they, for 
their part, find no more difficulty in imagining a multitude, and a 
succession, of uncaused intelligences, than they find in imagining 
a single supreme and uncaused intelugence. Now, to persons of 
this stamp we really have nothing more to say, than what we 
already said to those very original and independent thinkers, who 

can look upon a world actually covered over with characters 
which speak of contrivance, without having their thoughts forci- 
bly turned towards a sovereign and contriving agent. When we 
meet with such persons, we feel ourselves im the presence of 
beings whose faculties are either so differently constituted from 
our own, or, at least, so differently tramed and disciplined, that 
we might as well be conferring, not with flesh and blood, but 
with a totally distinct race. ‘To our apprehension, the men who 
can talk after this fashion, are not men of this world. Whether 
there be a world whose mbabitants are all so framed as to look 
upon evidences of design, without dreaming of a designer, or 
upon intelligent substances without dreaming of intelligent cause, 
we are utterly unable to pronounce with any confidence. But 
if there be such a world, that world, we contend, 1s either the 
Paradise—(or the Hell)—approprniated to such philosophers. On 
earth, they are manifestly out of place. /le have no fitting resi- 
dence for inhabitants of this stamp, unless it be in such recepti- 
cles as the cells of Bedlam or St. ‘ahe? s. And here (it may be 
proper lo i mark) lies the whole tug of the controversy between 
the believers, and the unbelievers, in a Creative, Intelligent, and 
Providential Governor. At this point (after all that can be said) 
itis that they must come into contact, and grapple with each 
other.’ The believer expatiates triumphantly throughout the 
magnificent provinces of testimony im behalf of a God. The 
unbeliever stands by and witnesses, with the appearance of pro- 
found composure, all this inductive apparatus. ‘To him the 
most marvellous combinations of matter, and the sublimest 
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manifestations of mind, are just so many ultimate facts; or, at 
any rate, they may be resolvable into certain other ultimate facts. 
But the existence of one Sovereign and Eternal Power is an 
ultimate fact to which they never think of suspending their chain 
of causation. The cham hangs upon they know not what. But 
this is no business of theirs. ‘Their world, like that of the 
Eastern Sages, is supported by an elephant; and the elephant is 
supported by a tortoise. If any thing can be found for the tor- 
toise to rest upon,—well. If not, the tortoise must continue his 

good offices alone, to all eternity ! And this being so—what, it 
may be asked, is the profit of heaping up a mountainous induc- 
tion, in order to overwhelm the Titans? Since there is no crush- 
ing their unbelief out of them, why should we rise early, and 
rest late, and eat the bread of toil and carefulness, and construct 
a battery of Boyle Lectures, or Bridgewater Essays, for the 
purpose of breaking them to pieces! The adventure, it must be 
confessed, is desperate enough, if undertaken with the hope of 
utterly exterminating these follies. | But it is nevertheless 
true, that this department of theological labour can never be 
without its use. It, at least, may serve to bnghten the hope and 
to confirm the faith, of rw who feel that, to seek after God, is 
the main object of their creation. It may impress a salutary 
horror of the hardihood which exalts itself against a fortress of 
testimony, of such awful length, and breadth, and depth, and 
height. It may, perchance, recall from their outrageous folly 
many a disciple of the Godless School before he shall have be- 
come an irreclaimable adept in the mysteries of impiety. As for 
the mighty masters themselves, they must be “ left alone with 
their glory.” They must be suffered to enjoy all the honours of 
that strength of character, of which we have a fit emblem m a 
certain creature, W hereof the wise man hath told us that it may 
be brayed in a mortar, and yet remain unchanged, 

But although we speak thus of those strange beings who are 
well satisfied to live without God m the world, we are very far 
from contending that they are left destitute of thistles to feed 
upon in their dreary abode. Dhifticulties, unquestionably, spring 
up, in formidable abundance, upon the soil of human knowledge; 
and this sort of prickly diet is as the tree of life to those who 
obstinately reject the wholesome fruits of the garden. Of these 
thorny products there is one, which must have been often encoun- 
tered, even by those who have expatiated with rapture over the 
regions of natural theology, and which is here emphatically 
poimted out to our notice by Dr. Chalmers; and it is this ;—a 
human artist often finds himself compelled to achieve his pur- 


pose by a very complicated and circuitous process; for matter 
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is lifeless and inert, and often most untractable ; and, accordingly 
it demands all the resources of sagacity and invention to render it 
subservient to the designs of man. And truly marvellous are the 
contrivances by which its various, and sometimes conflicting 
properties are ‘combined into systems of regular and useful 
mechanism. Now if, like certain philosophers of old, we could 
regard matter as a collection of eternal substances, independent 
of the Supreme Artist, and wherewith he had to do his work, 
as he best might,—the task of Natural Theology would, in 
some important respects, be wonderfully simplified. By this 


hypothesis, we should be relieved from a considerable portion of 


the weight that hangs about us, in the shape of certain appear- 
ances of irregularity, with which the whole scheme of provi- 
dence is, to our apprehension, encumbered. Much of the 
seeming imperfection which now adheres to many of the pheno- 
mena of the world might then be shifted, from the artist himself, 
to the stubbornness and intractability of the elements before »him: 
and we might, on that supposition, be left to contemplate, with 
unqualified admiration, the boundless wisdom put forth in mas- 
tering the difficulties of the case. ‘The hypothesis in question 
however is, at this day, utterly repudiated. It _is at_ mortal vari- 
ance with the independence and majesty of God, and therefore 
must not be listened to for a moment. The Deity i is not only 
the artist who moulds the material ingredients according to his 
pleasure. He is likewise the Creative Power who called those 
ingredients into existence, and endowed them with their various 
qualities, and assigned to each of them the laws of its operation. 
And here it is that the difficulty adverted to starts up before our 
feet. Why—(we may humbly and cautiously ask one another, 

though we dare not ask it of Him)—why is all this complex and 
elaborate workmanship needful for the accomplishment of His 
designs? He had but to speak the word and the whole would 
have been effected as by a direct and immediate agency. Why then 
is the Sovereign Artificer to work, like created intelligences, ina 
manner Which seems to imply that he has difficulties to conquer? 
Or rather, why are difficulties, to all appearance, raised by Him, 
which He must put forth the resources of his power and wis- 
dom to subdue’ Consider the lavish application of ingenuity 
displayed in the structure of the organs of hearing and of sight. 
On the supposition that the Artist was compelled to employ 
the elements of matter, as he found them, in the establishment of 
those functions, nothing can be more complete than the testi- 
mony which they bear to his consummate intelligence. But we 
dare not for an mstant to doubt that the omnipotent God could 
have grafted all the capacities of sense—and not of sense only, 
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but of emotion and of thought,—upon a single elementary atom. 

What a fathomless mystery therefore is it, that there should be all 

this laborious workmanship, “ to uphold a living principle, which 
could, by a single fiat of Omnipotence, have sprung forth at 
once from the great source and centre of the spiritual system, and 
mingled with the world of spirits,—just as each new particle of 
light is sent forth by the emanation of a sunbeam, to play and 
glisten among the fields of radiance !” 

No one, we apprehend, can have passed an hour in thinki 
how fearfully and wonderfully we are made, without feeling him- 
self oppressed and bewildered with this impracticable enigma: 
and, for aught that we can tell, the contemplation of this enigma 
may have helped to entangle many an adventurous spirit more 
deeply in the mazes of his unhappy scepticism. It is scarcely a 
solution of the difficulty, to say, that the complexity of expedi- 
/ ents displayed throughout the fabric of the creation was gra- 
ciously designed for our guidance to the Deity, as a manifold 
inscription of Himself. ‘ For how can we venture positively to 
pronounce that any such inscription was indispensable?” How 
can we presume to question that the Deity could, if it had so 
pleased Him, have revealed himself and his perfections by a 
direct and simple manifestation, instead of leaving us to seek Him 
through that labyrinth of argument and inference, which Natural 
Theology must now be content to explore? And what can we 
reply, in conference with the gainsayer, but that the mystery in 
question is wholly transcendental,—that there must ever be some 
such mysteries, when the dealings of Omnipotence are scanned by 
any inferior intelligence,—and that to reject the evidence we 
have, because we can figure to ourselves other evidence less cir- 
cuitous and equally conclusive, is almost to deify our own capa- 
cities? ‘These are things which the angels reverently desire to 
look into. ‘To what class of beings then are they to be referred, 
who are not fearful of rushing in where angels may fear to tread? 

There is actually no limit to the molestations which may be 
inflicted on the outposts of Natural Theology, by this species of 
warfare. Nay, the sacred precincts of Revealed Religion itself 
are not safe from such incursions. What, for instance, is the 
aspect under which the whole scheme of redemption presents 
i itself to our apprehension? Is it not, throughout, a spectacle 
of impediments, which it required the might of irresistible love 
and power to overcome? Is it not exhibited to us under every 
image which can convey to us the notion of agony and conflict ? 
Is it not a warfare to be accomplished—a wine press to be 
trodden—a travail of soul to be undergone by One who alone 
is mighty to save? Is not the whole a dispensation, in which, 
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though the head of the adversary is crushed, his venom still 
inflicts a fearful wound upon our heel? And if we are rash 
enotigh to indulge the searchings of heart, which a moral economy 
like this is apt to engender, where are our wanderings to find an 
end? The circuitous and imdirect contrivances, by which the 
phenomena of the material world are evolved, are nothing—abso- 
lutely nothing—when compared with the mysterious moral instru- 
mentality, whereby the counsels of the Almighty, as touching the 
destiny of man’s immortal spirit, are carried into execution. The 
mechanical and physical combination, it is true, are unspeakably 
curious. But the moral combinations are more than curious ; 
they are inexpressibly awful. And, unless the thoughts, which 
they call up, are placed under stern controul, they will be sure 
to bring us at last to the very brink of that dark abyss, where all 
human sagacity is lost,—even that fathomless question, why or 
how evil should exist, or how a remedial system should be need- 
ful, in the creation of a Being Supreme and Independent, and 
incapable of wrong? And, if any one should say to us, that he 
is resolved to remain an infidel or an atheist until these seemingly 
crooked things shall be made straight before our face,—an infidel 
or an atheist he musé remain, for any thing that mortal counsellors 
can propound or do, until the day which shall disclose the secrets 
of all hearts. And, in that day, it will be seen what madness it 
is for the potsherds of the earth to dash themselves against the 
Everlastmg Rock! 

We fear that we have been betrayed into something like preach- 
ing. And if this should seem to require an apology, we have 
only to say, that we can never think of the frantic absurdity of 
the J theistic wisdom without feeling the words of the Apostle 
impressed upon our souls—MWoe is me if I preach not the Gospel. 
With the Gospel, indeed, mere Natural Theology may seem to 
have no immediate concern. And yet, woe be to us, if we 
forget the Gospel, even when dealing with the scorners and the 
despisers. ‘There may, it is true, be some, with whom, but for 
the preliminary discipline of Natural Theology, the Gospel would 
never obtain a moment's hearing. But even with them, the 
analogy between what is called the Reli ligion of Nature and the 
Religion of Revelation has been often found a praculum of 
mighty efficacy. It is, in fact, good for all of us to keep in mind, 
that a scheme of elaborate instr umentality pervades the universe ; 
that no important purpose is accomplished, either in the physi- 
cal, the intellectual, or the moral world, without a process ; and 
that this process involves a multitude of steps, at each one of 
which there is a fatal stumbling-block in the way of the wor- 
shippers of chance. And if, in spite of these impediments, the 
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worshipper of chance will go blundering onwards upon his despe- 
rate journey, what can be the end thereof, but that he must be 
dashed to pieces ? 

But it is high time for us to go on to the main argument of 
Dr, Chalmers. His more immediate business is to show that 
man has been placed in a sphere of action exactly adapted to 
his capacities. It is almost needless to say, that he has executed 
his task with his usual affluence of thought and cogency of state- 
ment. It is impossible to think without compassion on the 
condition of that mind which resists the appeal. Dreadful deed 
must be the pangs of that parturition, which gives birth to the mon- 
strous hypothesis, that the adaptation here exhibited is the work 
of blind necessity or hazard! We have already stated that Dr. Chal- 
mers has considered the moral nature of man as under the dominion 
of three great laws; each of them abundantly demonstrative of 
the moral perfections of the Legislator, and each of them such 
as to qualify man for the place he occupies in the creation, First, 
there is a great master faculty inserted in every bosom, all of 
whose decisions are on the side of justice, benevolence, and 
truth. Secondly, the emotions and exercises of virtue and of 
vice are, in themselves, respectively pleasurable or painful; and 
this, without reference to any ulterior object. Thirdly, the cha- 
racter of man, as a moral agent, is gradually fixed, by the repe- 
tition of virtuous or vicious actions. ‘ These form the impor- 
tant generalities of our moral nature.” And _ these, even when 
exemplified in any individual mind, are sufficiently indicative of 
the truth, that man was framed by One who loveth righteous- 
ness and hateth iniquity. But this truth becomes m a tenfold 
degree more palpable, when we consider the action and reaction 
of individual minds upon each other, throughout the whole com- 
pass of human society. For example—conscience is often apt 
to slumber in the dormitory of an individual heart. But then, 
with what instantaneous power is the spell of this stupefaction 
frequently broken by the rebuke of a friend, or the taunt of an 
enemy, or the murmurs of an indignant neighbourhood ? Further- 
more—conscience, if it does not actually drop into slumber, is 
frequently apt to fall into languor and feebleness, But how won- 
derfully is the creeping lethargy arrested by the audible discus- 
sion and debate, which is perpetually kept up among communi- 
ties of men, whose thoughts are ever employed in accusing or 
else excusing one another. By all these means, the power of 
conscience is kept alert and wakeful, and “acts more powerfully 
and purely than if left to the decay and self-deception of its own 


withering solitude. And this law of interchange between mind 
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and mind forms one important adaptation in the mechanism of 
human society.” 

Again—the delight of virtue and the misery of vice are among 
the ordained principles of each individual mind. But this is not 
all; for it is likewise admirably provided that these feelings are 
capable of astonishing accumulation, in the course of that purely 
mental interchange of the affections, which takes place between 
man and man. For example,—the “ festivities ” of a benevolent 
heart, are not solitary emotions of kindness,—it may be truly said, 
that “ they bless him that gives and him that takes” And to the 
giver they are twice-blessed. For they first secure to him the plea- 
sure of that complacency which is the natural accompaniment 
of all generous deeds ; and, subsequently, their light and warmth 
are reflected back to the heart of the benefactor from the bright 
countenance of gratitude. Lastly—the law and operation of 
habit is a mighty. instrument both of individual and of public 
happiness. As exemplified in any single mind, its efficacy is 
prodigious. But the full extent of its power is seen, in the close 
intercourse of domestic and social life. It isin this wider sphere 
of action, that it may be said to mould the character and the 
destinies of the world. It is of little comparative importance 
to investigate the philosophical theory of its operation. Be that 
what it may, its services in securing the empire of conscience 
are inestimable. By virtue of its power it is, that single acts 
coalesce and become confluent ; and the result is, the formation 
or the establishment of a virtuous complexion. And if this be 
the effect produced by it upon a single and solitary mind, how 
wondrous must be its energy, when aided by that contagious 
sympathy which pervades the whole region of a household, or a 
neighbourhood, or a large community ? In scenes like these, 
each man may almost be said to be armed and accomplished with 
the collective virtue of the society in which he dwells. The 
dominion of righteousness may thus become, day by day, more 
peaceably and firmly established, till it acquires a title as vener- 
able and as firm as that, which the law of prescription confers on 
visible and tangible possessions. So that here we have another 
indication that He who framed the mental constitution of man, 
framed it with a view to the perpetual advancement of human 
society on the career of moral perfection. 

[t will here, however, be possibly whispered to us, that the 
power of Tertng Is, after all, but a dangerous and two-edged im- 
plement; that it is potent alike for evil and for good; that con- 
science may find in it either a trusty auxiliary, or an inveterate 
and sleepless foe. It would be idle to gainsay this. Nay, it 
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must further, we fear, be confessed, that a survey of the world, 
in its actual condition, would, at first sight, dispose us to look 
rather with terror than with confidence on this ambiguous con- 
federate. We cannot think, without dismay, upon the sorcery 
wherewith it consigns many a crowded district to a perpetuity of 
licentiousness and “villany : and the spectacle is sometimes so 
dreadful, as to bid us well nigh to despair of the destiny of our 
species. ‘This feeling, however, will be greatly assuaged, if not 
wholly dissipated, by the recollection, that it is still in the power 
of enlightened philanthropy to seize upon this potent magician, 
and to ‘compel him to the service of holiness and virtue. It must 
not be forgotten, that when habit and example are busy in fixing 
upon a family, or a neighbourhood, the bondage of a moral dege- 
neracy, they act under the scowl of general reprobation and ab- 
horrence. ‘Their proceedings, it is true, are formidably pernici- 
ous; and it may be a matter of agonizing difficulty to put down 
their iniquitous craft. But these proceedings are regarded by the 
public eye, much as the practices of contraband traders, and 
forgers of counterfeit money, are watched by the vigilance of fis- 
cal “authority. Their trade and mystery is that of outlaws and 
enemies to order; and therefore they are afraid to face the light. 
“ No man,” says Dr. Chalmers, “ could dare to front the public 
eye with a scheme of discipleship in the lessons whether of fraud 
or profligacy:” for no man, however steeped in villany, but knows 
that the sympathies of the world would be up in arms against 
such a project. On the other hand, all the powers of intelligence, 
of learning, of law, of government, are, at all times, more or less 
faithfully and actively, employed to counteract the works of dark- 
ness. And if their proceedings should be animated by an un- 
tiring spirit, and concentrated by the adoption of a judicious 
system, they might, at last, succeed in giving a right direction to 
the giant power of education ; and then we should “ behold, in 
the operation of habit, a guarantee for the progressive conquests, 
and, at length, the ultimate and universal triumph, of good over 
evil in society.” 

There is a spirit of noble and courageous optimism pervading 
all the specuiations of Dr. Chalmers ;—a spirit which his long 
familiarity with the miseries and the profligacy of a crowded 
parish has been wholly unable to suppress. And never does this 
spirit breathe more freely, than when he is expatiating on the 
powers of religious education to develope the moral capacities of 
man. We desire nothing better for our country than the spread 
of this salutary infection throughout those ranks, from which the 
ruling influences emanate upon society. ‘The wisdom, the pa- 
triotism, the resources of whatever kind, in which our land is so 
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marvellously abundant, cannot be better directed than into this 
magnificent channel. ‘The waters of life might then be seen to 
go forth into every corner of the realm, for the healing and puri- 
fication of those festering masses, which now form the disgrace 
and the peril of the empire. In the mean time, (to turn aside, 
for a moment, to a very subordinate matter,) we, most respect- 
fully, venture to recommend to Dr. Chalmers a careful absti- 
nence from illustrations, which are sometimes suggested by the 
vivacity of his fancy,—but which, in truth, do little “justice to the 
solid strength of his cause. An example of this kind is now before 
us. That education may accomplish great and glorious things, is 
beyond all question. But then, it isa mournful consider ‘ation, “that 
the progress of its chariot wheels has been hitherto so tardy, that 
human intelligence is lost in the comparison between the impe- 
tous march of evil, and the lingering pace of the remedial power. 
But this, says Dr. Chalmers, 1s ouly among many instances of 
our poverty of knowledge. 


“We know not the reason why, in the moral world, so many ages of 
darkness and depravity should have been permitted to pass by,—any 
more than we know the reason why, in the natural world, the trees of a 
forest, instead of starting all at once into the full efflorescence and state- 
liness of their manhood, have to make their slow and laborious advance- 


ment to maturity, cradled in storms, and alternately drooping or expand- 
ing with the vicissitudes of the seasons.” 


Now, here, (as Dr. Chalmers, on a moment’s recollection, will 
doubtless perceive,) is an utter failure of all useful or intelligible 
analogy. If we knew all the secrets of the vegetable creation, 
such knowledge would cast no gleam of light upon the mysteries 
attendant upon the moral progress of human society. What re- 
semblance is there (except for the purposes of mere poetry or 
rhetoric) between the tardy growth of timber, and the lingering 
advance of moral improvement? ‘The timber suffers nothing by 
the delay. The mushroom and the oak might, indeed, bandy 
odious comparisons in the pages of ‘sop or Bidpai. But what 
business could they have in the volume of a grave and manly 
ethical writer? To the trees of the forest, it. is, of course, a 
matter of profound indifference whether ten days, or ten centuries, 
are necessary to bring them to their maturity and perfection: and 
we may, therefore, we ell dismiss all anxiety respecting the reasons 
by which the period is adjusted. But how is this consideration 
to reconcile us to the thought of all the misery inflicted upon 
sentient and spiritual beings by ages of imperfection and depra- 
vity?, Our ignorance in the one of these cases can never help to 
make us contented with our ignorance in the other. And, if so, 
—the illustration (we repeat) is wholly ineffective: and it 
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must be remembered that an ineffective illustration is apt to pro- 
duce upon some minds all the bad consequences of an insufficient 
argument, 

But to return to the author’s train of speculation. Besides 
those great and simple phoenomena of human minds, which speak 
to us of another mind supreme and independent,—there are 
found to be certain special and subordinate adaptations which 
help to deepen the chorus of testimony, For example—there 
are parts of our nature, which it is the custom of certain writers 
to represent as merely a sort of secondary formations; as the re- 
sult, not of the wisdom of God, but of the intelligence and saga- 
city of man. As one instance of these, we may fix upon the 
general tendency to appropriation. ‘This principle, we all know, 
has been frequently exposed to a process of most ingenious ana- 
lysis. Property, we have been told, is an institution for which we 
are indebted, solely, to our experience of its manifold benefits, or 
rather, of its absolute necessity to the stability of all other social 
institutions. Dr. Chalmers, on the other hand, maintains, and we 
maintain with him, that property is not the creature of reason, or 
of prudence, or of experience,—but that it is the creature of a 
special and instinctive feeling. Its origin is, in truth, almost as 
simple and undignified as the emotion which prompts a beast of 
prey to growl and show his teeth, on the appearance of a compe- 
titor for the carcase which it has torn down, ‘The tendency to 
appropriate, manifests itself in a child, quite as strongly, and 


much in the same manner, as in a mastiff, while snarling over his 
bone. 


“* Whatever an infant grasps, it feels to be as much its own as the 
finger which grasps it. And not only do its claims extend to all within 
its reach, but to all within the field of its vision; insomuch, that it will 
stretch forth its hands to the moon in the firmament, and wreak its 
vengeance on the nurse, for not bringing the splendid bauble within its 
grasp.” 

Instead, therefore, of saying that the fondness for property 1s 
something which gradually developes itself, with the expansion of 
thought, and the widening range of experience or of foresight, 
it would be more accurate to say that the emotion is a part of 
our nature; and that it is the office of thought, and experience, 
and foresight, to apply the limitations and the corrections, by 
which this monopolizing instinct is converted into an inestimable 
guardian of all social establishments. The child feels itself im- 
pelled to lay its hands on whatever it can touch, and to storm 
and rave whenever the impulse is disturbed or checked. The 
advance of reason, however, enables it to perceive that no indivi- 
dual can be entitled to erect himself into a universal proprietor, 
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| and that the right of possession and enjoyment must be circum- 
scribed by certain rules of expediency and of justice. And thus 
it is, that the material products of the world are gradually sub- 
jected to a course of orderly distribution, and the powers of 
industry and enterprize brought out into constant and useful ope- 
ration. 

It is true that the results obtained by the action of this native 
impulse are capable of being abundantly verified; for, by the appli- 
cation of thought and judgment, we are able to demonstrate, at 
our leisure, the advantages derived from the establishment of pro- 
perty. But the imtial movement towards the establishment of 
property, is long anterior to the construction or the vindication of 
any social system. it is, in fact, one of the most effective causes 7 
to which we may ascribe the formation of social systems, with 
their complex apparatus of jurisprudence and legislation. ‘ Jus- 
tice did not create property, but found it already created; her 
only office being to decide between the antecedent claims of one 
man and another.” And here, we are presented with a remarkable 
analogy between two distinct parts of our mental constitution. 

There is within us a moral faculty, which decides with instanta- 
neous promptitude, and without reference to any ulterior conse- 
quences. But the decisions of this faculty may always be fully 
verified by an appeal to our deliberate judgment, And thus it 
is with what may be called the instinct of property. It is this 
instinct which impels each man to defend his house as his castle, 
, und his field as his empire; while the solidity and the usefulness 
of his claim are sure to be sanctioned by the deepest lnvestiga- 
t tion of the social interests of man. And, i in either case, it is well 
for man, as a social being, that he has been endowed with a 
prompt and expeditious principle of action. Had it been other- 
wise, the interests of society would have been most lamely and 
impotently provided for. As it is, we have before us the most 


. 


' cogent evidence that we were ordained to live in the sphere we 
g actually occupy. ‘There is pre-appointed harmony between the 

i @ results of emotion and of reason, which speaks to us, irresistibly, 

of an intelligent and providential author,—of one who is the God, 
—_ not of confusion, but of order and of peace. . 
_ These simple views of the proprietary constitution of human 
societies appear to us extremely important, They are import- 
ant as opposed to the metaphysical subtlety of certain strange 

— fictions which have frequently been resorted to for the purpose of 


explaming the acquiescence of man in the present stupendous 
inequality of distribution. ‘They are likewise important as op- 
posed to the sweeping theory of Paley, which pronounces that 
property has no other foundation but the law of the land. The 
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whole matter is wonderfully simplified by the hypothesis, that He 
who created man, was likewise the author of that peculiarity in 
man’s nature, which, when duly regulated, tends to a peaceable 
apportionment of the earth, and of all the good things in it.) Ac- 
cording to this better theory, property has its foundation in some- 
thing anterior to law; and the only business of law is, so to 
rectify and moderate this propensity, as to make it subservient to 
the welfare and stability of famihes and of kingdoms. And if it 
should be enquired, whence it is that law derives its authority to 
arbitrate between the conflicting claims which this powerful im- 
pulse is perpetually setting up,—the answer is, that this authority 
is founded on that natural sense of equity which soon pervades 
all civilized collections of men, It is not any abstract respect for 
justice as a moral quality, which produces a magnauimous con- 
formity with the decisions of jurisprudence, respecting the distri- 
bution of earthly possessions. It is rather the consciousness that 
some system of regulations is absolutely necessary to preserve us 
from a state of incessant and furious warfare. Every man knows 
the tenacity with which he himseif adheres to the maintenance of 
his own right. Every man, therefore, is distinctly aware that his 
neighbour will always be as firmly bent as himself upon resist- 
ance to encroachment, And nothing can be more admirable or 
more beneficent than the conservative influence of this equitable 
feeling, combined, as it is, with a native and indelible veneration 
for proprietary rights. It spreads a sort of equal sacredness over 
the palace and the hovel; and, what is still more wonderful, it 
tends to keep the portionless multitudes of mankind, for the 
most part, in a state of peaceful abstinence from the acquisitions 
of the rest. The appetite for possession, if uncontrolled, would 
soon let loose the indigent, both upon the lordly domains of the 
wealthy, and upon the | pittance of successful industry. But, in 
the actual state of mankind, there seems to prevail an almost uni- 
versal recollection, that even the hopes and aspirations of the in- 
digent themselves would, in the end, be fatally blighted by this 
indiscriminate cupidity. And who, let us ask, can look upon this 
spirit of discipline, which perpetually hovers over the turbulent 
elements of society, without adoring the benevolence and wisdom 
which ordained it? 

These views of Dr. Chalmers, respecting the foundations of 
property, are wrought out and illustrated by him with an almost 
oppressive copiousness. We can, however, easily forgive the dif- 
fuseness, with which he has insisted upon this obviously favourite 
principle; for it has evidently been dictated, not by the puerile 
desire of saying all that can be said upon a given theme, but by 
a laudable anxiety for the demolition of pernicious error. ‘The 
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writer is deeply impressed with the importance of recalling the 
attention of legislators and statesmen to the actual constitution of 
those beings, whose interests are intrusted to their care. Incal- 
culable and almost irretrievable mischief has been the result of 
ignorance relative to this matter; and all our hopes of better things 
for the future, must, under Providence, depend upon an improved 
knowledge of our own nature. One instance, however, of the 
tremendous evil, inflicted by a violation of natural principles, is 
produced by Dr. Chalmers, which will probably excite some con- 
troversial feeling. It is well known that he is a decided enemy 
to the tithe system. But then, it is equally well known that his 
hostility is prompted, not by any sinister feelings towards the 
members of the sacred profession. On the contrary, there is 
nothing which ever seems to stir his indignation more vehemently, 
than the spirit of unrighteous and ruinous economy which looks 
with an evil eye upon the encouragements and the rewards 
of service, whether performed by clerical or secular functionaries. 
His objection to tithes rests on very different grounds. In the 
first place, he considers them as a species of property, adverse, In 
its effects, to the full developement of our agricultural resources ; 
and this obje ction (which he entertains in common with many 
other writers) is fully expounded in his work on Political Eco- 
nomy. But his main impeachment of the system is, that it 
involves neither more or less than a perpetual warfare against the 
aboriginal and instinctive proprietary feeling. ‘The title of the 
Church to her possessions he regards as sacred and inviolable. 
But then, he maintains that tithes are a species of property, 
which, virtually, inflicts the grossest injustice upon the clergy. 
Their right to the tenth sheaf or the tenth haycock may be un- 
questionable. But, unhappily, it is a right which cannot be 
enforced, without the appearance of aggression and invasion. It 
is in vain to remind the farmer that ‘the abolition of this right 
would only transfer the claim, in another shape, from the parson 
to the landlord, It is in vain to remind the landlord that he has 
purchased his acres with this lability upon them. It is in vain 
to remind either landlords, or farmers, or any other class of the 
community, that the clergy have “ with a disinterestedness almost 
heroic, in deed and in practice, forborne, to the average extent of 
at least one-half, the assertion of their dues.” All this profiteth 
nothing; for “ the constant intromission of the tithe-agent or 
proctor with the fields, and the ipsa corpora that are within the 
limits of the property, exposes this strong natural affection (the 
possessory instinct) to an annoyance which i is felt to be intolera- 
ble.” And the result has been that, although the clergy have, in 
general, practised, to an unexampled extent, the charity that 
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secketh not its own, they are too often scowled upon, as if 
they were monsters of iniquitous rapacity. The conclusion is, 
that,—although “ the alienation of the Church’s wealth would 
be a deadly blow to the best and highest interests of England,— 
yet there are few things which would more conduce to the strength 
and peace of our nation, than a fair and right commutation 
for it.” 

So says Dr. Chalmers: and so should we say, if we could be 
once convinced that a fair, and right, and safe, and adequate 
commutation could ever be effected. But here, alas! lies the 
main difficulty of the case! Still, we greatly fear that there 
is but too much truth in his representation of the matter. 
We fear that the widest diffusion of “ useful knowledge” 
will never secure a patient hearing, in the present day, for 
the ancient and prescriptive title to a tenth part of the 
produce of the land, At all events, it is much to be appre- 
hended that the clergy will never participate in the benefit to 
be derived from the dissemination of correct notions relative to 
this species of property. If the whole ownership of tithes, in- 
deed, were in the hands of laymen, the case might possibly be 
very different; for, strange as it may seem, the title of laymen 
actually derives its chief strength from that very circumstance, 
which ought, in all equity and common-sense, rather to constitute 
its weakness: for they hold the property without any obligation 
to render the slightest service to the public in return for it. ‘They 
have no sacred responsibilities to fulfil—no moral influence to 
exercise. ‘They are, accordingly, in a condition to enforce their 
claims without any compunctious visitings of delicacy or remorse : 
and the consequence is, that their claims are endured with a com- 
paratively submissive temper; while the odium attached to this 
sort of property falls, with nearly undivided weight, upon the 
clergy! Yes—the clergy, who hold about two-thirds of the tithes 
in England, and most of whom work hard for what they hold, are 
frequently the objects of execration, and sometimes of persecu- 
tion; while a syllable of outcry is scarcely ever heard against the 
lay impropriators, who hold the remaining third—whose title ori- 
ginated in contiscation—who do nothing for the community 
but consume the produce of the farmer’s industry—and who en- 
force their rights without a thought of mitigation! Dr. Chalmers 
may perhaps be very right in affirming that tithes are a species 
of property at variance with an ordained propensity of human 
nature. At the same time, it is impossible to think, without 
burning indignation, on the fact, that this propensity should mani- 
fest itself, principally, i ina dastardly inclination to oppress the 
weaker party; while resistance generally cowers before the 
strength of a mere dry legal title, unfettered by any conditions,— 
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unembarrassed by any feeling of responsibility or trust,—and un- 
connected with any benefit, either moral or political, to the inte- 
rests of the community. : 

The strength of the possessory feelings is further manifested 
by their fierce insurrection against another part of our social sys- 
tem,—namely, our code of poor laws. Every one knows that Dr. 
Chalmers has been long waging an implacable war against this 
‘‘ legalized enormity.” He lifts up against it the voice of a loud 
and incessant testimony. The public, by this time, are perfectly 
familiar with the formidable catalogue of mischiefs which he, and 
many other enlightened philanthropists, have exhibited to the 
public, as the work of this prodigy of legislation. On the present 
occasion, however, he has brought forward against it another 
capital item of arraignment,—namely, that a compulsory provi- 
sion for indigence is an insane violation of one manifest law of our 
nature. By this system “ each man who can make good his plea 
of necessity, has a claim to the relief of it, from the owners and 
occupiers of the soil, or from the owners and occupiers of houses. 
But never, till the end of time, will all the authority, and all the 
enactments of the statute book, be able to divest them of the feeling, 
that their property is invaded.” ‘This, he says, is one of the ma- 
nifold instances in which the law of the land says one thing, while 
the law of our mental constitution says another thing. And what 
has been the effect of this unnatural violence, but frequently to 
turn the milk of human kindness into gall, and to put a deadly 
enmity between those classes of mankind, who should be bound 
to each other by an interchange of friendly offices and of grateful 
emotion? ‘The affluent ought to regard the poor as objects con- 
signed to their guidance and protection, whereas “ it may be 
doubted whether there is much difference between the actual 
feelings of the affluent towards the poor, and their feelings to- 
wards poachers!” ‘The multitudes that beset the parish pay-table 
are probably looked upon with about as much complacency, as 
the plunderers of a preserve of pheasants. ‘The legalized inroad 
of the parish pauper, and the lawless aggressions of the nightly 
prowler, “* are resented, as if both alike were a sort of trespass or 
invasion. 

_ This, if it be rightly described, is, most undoubtedly, a very 
vicious constitution of society; and one of its most appalling con- 
sequences is, that it substitutes positive enactment for the spon- 


taneous outpourings of benevolence. It may be truly said, that 
compassion, like love, 


at sight of human ties, ° 
Claps her light wings, and in a moment flies.” 

‘* Never,” says Dr. Chalmers, “ will law be able to lay a personal 

arrest upon beneficence. It may lessen or limit her means, or even 
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starve her into utter annihilation; but never can it make a living captive 
of her. It is altogether a vain and hopeless thing to legislate on the 
duties of beneficence, for the very nature of this virtue is to do good, 
freely and willingly, with its own. But the moment that law inter- 
poses to any given extent with one’s property, to that extent it ceases to 
be his own, and any good that is done by it is not done freely... .. We 
cannot translate beneficence into the statute book of law without ex- 
punging it from the statute book of the heart; and to whatever extent 
we make it the object of compulsion, to that extent we must destroy it.” 


But then come certain of the utility men, who tell us that the 
existing economy may, after all, be right; for that justice ‘and 
benevolence, if not absolutely identical, at least have much in 
common with each other; and that their whole virtue is resolvable 
into their efficacy for promoting the general interest and happi- 
ness. According to these views, it matters very little whether 
justice and humanity are confounded by a compulsory provision 
for the indigent; and it matters as little whether or not such a 
provision involves an incessant conflict against one indelible 
principle of our nature. The only question is, whether, in this 
instance, the law is actually useful; whether it works well, upon 
the whole, for the general prosperity and comfort? If it does not, 
it ought to be abandoned. If it does, it is mere waste of thought 
to speculate upon its conformity, or its opposition, to any sup- 
posed instincts or feelings implanted in our constitution. [ff it is 
found to endure the only test by which all institutions can be rea- 
sonably tried, there is an end of the matter. All ethical or meta- 
physical inquiry are then wholly misplaced; and the only office 
left for legislation, will be, to apply, from time to time, such bene- 
ficial modifications as may extract the greatest good from the 
existing system. ‘Thus speaketh the oracle consulted by the wor- 
shippers of utility; and, for years past, in obedience to its re- 
sponses, the writers have written, and. the inquirers have inquired, 
and committees have sat, and evidence has been heard, and re- 
ports have been compiled by the waggon-load—and all for the 
purpose of ascertaining how the system works. And the result 
seems to be, that the system works marvellously ill; just as the 
theory of Dr. Chalmers, and the imvestigations of Mr. Malthus, 
might teach us to expect. It has been found here, as it always 
must be found, that nunquam aliud natura, aliud sapientia dicit. 
Nature tells us plainly enough, by a voice within us, that justice 
is one quality, and that benevolence is another and totally distinct 
quality. And what does experience tell us, but precisely the 
same tale? What but confusion and mischief have been the result 
of that legislation, which has wrought in utter defiance, or forget- 
fulness, of the distinction? Nature, again, tells us, that the love 
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of property is a principle inherent in the constitution of human 
beings. And what says experience to this!’ Has she not taught 
us that ruinous disorder is the effect of law, when law attempts to 
set up its enactments in daring violation of this indelible affec- 
tion? And what is the grand lesson to be learned from the con- 
templation of these calamitous mistakes, but the necessity of con- 
forming the proceedings of human wisdom to the proceedings of 
that Supreme Intelligence, who has adapted the moral constitu- 
tion of man to the manifold exigencies of that state of being, in 
which man is ordained to live and act? 

On the whole matter then the case, according to Dr, 
Chalmers, may be represented thus, We are born with a 
strong propensity to seize and to appropriate whatever munis- 
ters to our enjoyment. This propensity (which, unless cor- 
rected and controlled, would lead to universal turbulence and 
conflict,) is subsequently moderated and restrained by the sense 
of equity, which, also, is connatural with us, and which is gra- 
dually developed and matured by intercourse with our fellow- 
men. ‘These two principles, however, would, of themselves, be 
utterly insufficient for the social exigencies of mankind. They 
might be able to keep the leviathans and the minnows of property 
in safe and peaceable neighbourhood with each other; but they 
would make no provision whatever for the necessitous outcasts, 
who have no other inheritance but that of poverty and toil, toge- 
ther with all the deplorable vicissitudes incident to such a condi- 
tion. For the relief of these children of adversity, the Supreme 
Intelligence has, accordingly, provided an appropriate fund. In 
addition to the instinct of property, and the perception of justice, 
it has furnished man with the feeling of compassion—a feeling of 
all others, perhaps, the most irresistible, with the exception of 
those impulses which are more immediately subservient to our 
own personal preservation, ‘This is the ministering angel, to 
whose good offices the care of the indigent and the destitute has 
been committed by the God of Nature; and (if we may venture 
on such an application of sacred words) she will not endure that 
her office or her glory should be given to another. When the 
law presumes to step into her place, it, virtually, obliterates and 
destroys her. And, what may be called the posthumous effects of 
her resentment, are sure to be felt in the eventual accumulation 
of those very miseries, which it is the express design and purpose 
of the law to prevent or remedy, 

We are, of course, distinctly aware that these primary elements 
of our nature are far from doing their office with that entire pre- 
cision and regularity, which are required for the fulfilment of the 

purpose of their author. The moral world, we all know and 
feel, is in a state of disorder. The fondness for acquisition is 
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frequently too powerful for justice; and justice herself is a some- 
what austere monitress, whose eye is, Occasionally, evil towards 
the intrusions of benevolence, And then there are many over- 
bearing passions, which are apt to array themselves on the side of 
the possessory instinct; so that justice and benevolence are in 
danger of being thrust aside from the exercise of their appropriate 
prerogative and influence. And such, we apprehend, 1s, at this 
moment, the state of Ireland; which, though hitherto exempt 
from the fearful operation of a system of poor laws, has, neverthe- 
less, been condemned, by a combination of disastrous circum. 
stances, to groan under an unexampled burden of indigence and 
destitution. Whether, or not, the dreadful distempers of that 
country may require the application of a desperate remedy, is a 
qe which here we leave untouched. _But, whatever may be 
the decision of the legislature upon it, of this we may be assured, 
that no remedy can well be more desperate than the investment of 
an overflowing population with a positive right to live upon the 
industry and the capital of their more fortunate brethren, It may 
be true that we have nothing before us but a choice of evils. But 
it well becomes us to consider whether any evil can well be 
greater than that of an experiment, which has to traverse the laws 
and ordinances of human nature. : 

It is very possible that there are numbers to whom all this will 
appear insufferably strange and heartless. Nay, it is beyond all 
doubt, that, to this hour, the views and principles of Mr, Mal- 
thus and of Dr. Chalmers have to encounter, not only the oppo- 
sition, but the loud execration, of many a philanthropic econo- 
mist. But, to us, the outcry of these estimable persons proves 
nothing but the strength of that very feeling which, as we contend, 
is the appropriate advocate for the poor in the human breast, 
What is it but the instinct of compassion which dictates this cla- 
morous demand for the establishment of a legal right to mainte- 
nance in favour of the indigent? What influence less powerful 
than this could possiby blind these protectors of the poor to the. 
whole constitution of human nature? It is literally true of these 
persons, that their zeal for the interests of their destitute brethren 
hath even devoured their discretion, and their judgment, and their 
capacity of profiting by history or experience. We do gravely 
hold, that the power of compassion has never achieved a more 
signal, though less legitimate, triumph, than in the propagation of 
that notable maxim, that every man has a right to the means of © 
subsistence; for it is neither more nor Jess than a triumph over 
common sense. This aphorism we are sometimes in the habit of 
hearing from the lips of certain well-meaning, kind-hearted, but 
(we fear we must add) rather ignorant magistrates, whenever 
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a pitiable object of destitution is brought before their tribunals. 
And it is impossible to listen, without the deepest respect, to these 
out-breakings of charitable emotion, occurring, as they do, among 
men who have but scanty opportunities of studying the nature or 
the history of their species. But this is not all. ' The sentiment 
is by no means confined to the regions of our police. It has 
long found its way into the legislature. Immod, etiam in senatum 
vent! We, however, at the hazard of being thought to abjure 
all the most amiable charities of our nature, must confess, that, 
with Dr. Chalmers, we are ready to protest against this axiom, as 
utterly inconsistent with the constitution of man, or the economy 
under which man is ordained to live. The proposition might, in- 
deed, be true if we lived under a different economy. It might 
be true, if the means of subsistence were supplied to us in the 
same manner as the light of heaven or the air we breathe. To 
make these elements the subject of appropriation, even if it were 
possible, would be most imquitous, It so happens, however, 
that it is not possible to “ hide the sun in a blanket, or to put the 
moon into our pockets,” or to circumscribe the breath of heaven 
within walls, or fences, or iron chests, But what resemblance is 
there, in this respect, between these vital elements, and the bread, 
which is the staff of life, or the clothing which protects human 
shame and nakedness? It requires neither capital, nor industry, 
nor intelligence, to work up and to distribute the atmosphere and 
the light. By their very nature and constitution they are common 
to all. But only consider the capital, the industry, the intelligence, 
which must be called into play before we can produce a loaf, or 
a pair of breeches. And how can it enter the head of a reason- 
able man, that any one who happens to want a loaf, or a pair of 
breeches, is invested with a positive right to those articles, out of 
the store accumulated by the diligence and ingenuity of his 
fellow-creatures. One really might imagine, to hear these bene- 
volent philosophers, that shirts and trowsers were hanging ready- 
made on every hedge—that buttered rolls grew on every bramble 
—that roasted pigs were running about, clamorously soliciting 
the attention of the hungry; and that all these bounties of nature 
had been defeated by the cupidity of ownership, and iniquitously 
converted into property. In a certain sense it may be true, that 
every man has a right to subsistence; for it may be said, intelli- 
gibly enough, that, when Jove wareth cold, the indigent are de- 
frduded ; when compassion, the appointed guardian of the neces- 
sitous, grows languid and slothful in her office, the cry of the 
poor goes up to the mercy-seat in heaven, and presents a fearful 
arraignment against the abandonment -of a sacred duty, though a 
duty of what is called imperfect obligation. But in any other 
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sense than this, the proposition is unquestionably false. To the 
“‘ common air, the sun, the skies,” every man has an indefeasible 
right. But no man, whatever may be his necessities, can have a 
right to the fruits of his neighbour’s toil, or skill, or enterprize, 
And if it should be urged, that law musé step in to remedy the 
deficiencies occasioned by the flagging sympathies of the pros- 
perous,—we reply, that law never can step in for this purpose, 
without eventually heapmmg up a larger amount of evil than its 
interference can ever prevent or cure; and further, that when 
benevolence calls in the aid of law, she invites a treacherous ally, 
who will ultimately be fatal to her own dominion. 

It is, perhaps, too much to hope that these principles (even if 
their soundness should be admitted) will be powerful enough at 
once to eradicate a system, which has, for more than two centu- 
ries, been fixing itself, like a sort of cancer, in our social consti- 
tution. The disease, it is to be feared, is too deeply seated to 
admit of extirpation by the knife. Something, however, may 
possibly be done to get rid of the malady, in the way of disper- 
sion; and measures may be taken for restoring the moral ener- 
gies of the country, in a degree which may enable it gradually to 
shake off a distemper, which threatens to eat into its very vitals, 
At all events, it is fit that the state physicians should be inti- 
mately familiar with the nature of the plague with which they. 
have to contend; for, otherwise, they may be tempted to a course 
of palliatives, which, instead of mitigating, must ultimately tend 
to perpetuate the evil. It is absolutely needful that they should 
be on their guard against the perils of a regular, systematic, 
persevering, conflict with the nature of man, as framed and ap- 
pointed by his Maker. And, above all things, let them beware 
of giving ear to the termagant invectives, wherewith a certain 
school of philanthropists are perpetually assailing men, who are 
not less benevolent, and who are much more wise, than them- 
selves. As for Mr, Malthus, indeed, we suppose it is a vain 
thing to attempt to suspend the = 2 9Cg the phials of their 
wrath upon his head. He is, God help him, as every friend of 
the poor well knows, in the very gall of bitterness and the bond 
of iniquity ; a dark, incorrigible conspirator against the rights of 
humanity! But what will they say of Dr. Chalmers? He, at 
least, is any thing but a retired and heartless speculator upon the 
miseries of the destitute. His office and his ministration have been 
among the friendless and the indigent, for a great portion of his 
life. His whole faculties of mind and body have long been 
devoted both to the practice and to the science of charity. If 
they will not allow Mr. Malthus to be (what, in fact, he most 
eminently is,) a philosopher of the inductive school, they cannot 
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deny this. praise to Dr. Chalmers. All Ais views are founded 
upon personal observation and experience. Our legislators, 
therefore, must be under some unaccountable infatuation, if the 
listen to anathemas which would involve him, and men like him, 
in infamy and proscription. 

Bat though Dr. Chalmers is the unflinching advocate of. the 
rights of property, as founded in the constitution of man, or (in 
ether words) as resting on the ordinance of the Deity himself, 
no man living is more alive than he to a sense of the tremende 
ous responsibility imposed on them that are entrusted with 
those rights. He considers them as receiving their trustee- 
ship, not indeed from human law, but from God himself. He 
has set forth, in language which the wealthy may well tremble to 
hear, the perils which may. be brought upon the land by “ a vain 
and frivolous aristocracy,” forgetful of the sacred tenure by 
which they hold their possessions, averse from all severe and 
intellectual discipline, and content to use their privileges as a 
charter of exemption from those glorious toils, which alone can 
“keep their honours bright.” There is, it is true, a strong 
natural veneration for wealth; but there is also a strong natural 
veneration for wisdom, and for virtue. And if wealth disdains 
or disregards the alliance of wisdom and of virtue, its hold upon 
the public’ mind and feeling 1s likely to become even as the 
thread of tow when it toucheth the fire, as soon as the scorching 
breath of revolutionary madness goes forth among the people. 
The acquiescence in the existing distribution of property is a 
sort of vis inertie which tends, most happily, to secure the-stabi- 
lity of human institutions. But this stability is always more or 
less precarious. It may be fearfully shaken by the giant arm of 
popular-distress and discontent; and we all know that traitorous 
Spirits are never wanting to direct the energies of brutal strength 
against the walls and battlements of every time-honoured institu- 
tion underheaven. That these powers of insurrection fight against 
God is undeniable. But it is likewise undeniable that they who 
man the battlements are unfaithful.to the charge, which God hath 
Jaid upon-them, whenever they fail to prepare themselves for the 
conflict by putting on the whole armour of God, even the.pano- 
ply of righteousness ‘and holiness.. They are; moreover, false to 
their country and to themselves, if they neglect to fortify their 
cause with all the resources of knowledge as well as virtue, 
The veneration which mankind always renders to superior intel- 


lectnal might, is a tower of strength which it would be mere 
insanity for the opulent to abandon: 


“ Did our high-born children of- affluence,” says Dr. Chalmers, 
“ for every ten among them,—the mere loungers of effeminacy and 
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fashion, or the mere lovers of sport, and sensuality, and splendowr,—did 
they, for every ten such, furnish but one, enamoured of the higher gyn» 
nastics, the gymnastics of the mind; one, who accomplished himself for 
the work and warfare of the senate by his deep and comprehensive views 
in all the proper sciences of a statesman, the science of government, and 

litics, and commerce, and economics, and history and human nature 
by afew gigantic men among them, thus girded for the services of 
patriotism, a nation might be saved; because arrested on that headlong 
descent, Which, as the impulse of the popular will, it might else have 
made, from one measute of fair but treacherous promise, from one 
ruinous plausibility to another.” 


To exemplify this, let us imagine that the genius of innovation 
is on the wing; and that he is scattering abroad the dragon’s 
teeth on every side; so that the hearts of all thoughtful men are 
oppressed with the presage of a sanguinary harvest, What in 
such a crisis, is most to be dreaded, but a “ hasty and superficial 
legislation, into which a government may be hurried by the sues 
cessive onsets of public impatience, arid under the impulse of a 
popular and prevailing cry?” And what is the thing most 
needed, at such a season, “ as a counteractive of this evil, but a 
thoroughly intellectual parliament, where shall predominate that 
masculine sense which has been trained for act and application 
by masculine studies; and where the silly watchword, theory, 
shall not be employed, as heretofore, to overbear the lessons of 
soundly generalized truth, because, instead of being discerned at 
a glance, they are fetched from the depths of philosophic obser- 
vation, or shone upon by lights from afar, in the accumulated 
experience of ages? We have infinitely more to apprehend from 
the Demagogties, than from the Doctrinaires, of our present 
crisis; and it will require far profounder attention to the princi- 
ples of every question, than many deem to be necessary, or than 
almost any are found to bestow, to save us from the efudities of 
a blindfold legislation!” 

We know not whether our readers will be able to peruse the 
above sentences with a steady countenance, and a healthful regu- 
larity of pulse. If not, we fear their perturbations will not be 
much assuaged by the following reflections on the wild work 
which is now going on around us! 


“ And it augurs portentously for the coming destinies of our land, 
that, in the present rage for economy, such an indiscriminate havock 
should have Sion made—so that pensions and endowments for the re- 
ward or encouragement of science, should have had the sathe sentence 
of extinction passed upon them, as the most worthless sinecures. The 
difficulties of our most sublime, and often too our most useful know- 
ledge, make it inaccessible to all but to those who are exempt from the 
care of their own maintenance—so that unless a certain, though truly 
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insignificant portion of the country’s wealth, be expended in this way, 
all high and transcendental philosophy, however conducive as it often is 
to the strength as well as glory of a nation, must vanish from the land, 
When the original possessors of wealth neglect individually this appli- 
cation of it; and, whether from indolence or the love of pleasure, fall 
short of that superiority in mental culture, of which the means have 
been put into their hands—we can only reproach their ignoble prefer- 
ence, and lament the ascendant force of sordid and merely animal pro- 
nsities, over the principles of their better and higher nature. But 
when that which individuals do in slavish compliance with their indo- 
lence and passions, the state is also found to do in the exercise of its 
deliberative wisdom, and on the maxims of a settled policy —when instead 
of ordaining any new destination of wealth in favour of science, it would 
divorce and break asunder the goodly alliance by a remorseless attack on 
the destinations of wiser and better days—such a gothic spoliation as 
this, not a deed of lawless cupidity but the mandate of a senate-house, 
were a still more direct and glaring contravention to the wisdom of na- 
ture, and to the laws of that economy which nature hath instituted, 
The adaptation of which we now speak, between the external system of 
the universe, and the intellectual system of man, were grossly violated 
by such an outrage ; and it is a violence which nature would resent by 
one of those signal chastisements, the examples of which are so frequent 
in history. The truth is, that, viewed as a manifestation of the popular 
will, which tumultuates against all that wont to command the respect 
and admiration of society, and is strong enough to enforce its dictations— 
it may well be regarded, as one of the deadliest symptoms of a nation 
ripening for anarchy; that dread consummation, by which, however, the 
social state, relieved of its distempers, is at length renovated like the 
atmosphere by a storm, after throwing off from it the dregs and the de- 
generacy of an iron age.’ —p. 168—171. 


The effect which is here predicted from this frantic violation 
of the “ economy of nature” (says Dr. Chalmers in a note) “ is 
still more likely to ensue from the spoliation and secularization 
of ecclesiastical property.” It is well known how amply, and 
how faithfully, this position has been enforced in the other writ- 
ings of Dr. Chalmers, But alas! when we look to Ireland, it 
would seem that even he has written almost in vain! 

We utterly despair of being able to present our readers with 
any thing like a satisfactory ana/ysis of the whole of this interest- 
ing work, which is, itself, no less than an analysis of the whole 
mental constitution of the human species, We must therefore 
content ourselves with earnestly recommending his meditations to 
our readers, and with offering a desultory notice of one ortwo more 
points. We have said that Dr. Chalmers is, in the best sense of 
the word, an opfimist: and it is in the true spirit of Christian 
optimism that he has addressed himself, in the course of these 
volumes, to the consideration of certain difficulties in the economy 
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of the world, the thoughts of which have well nigh murdered the 
optimism of many an adventurous inquirer, The most resolute 
optimist must, of course, be utterly unable so to shape his path 
through these vast regions of inquiry, as to avoid being crossed by 
the dreadful phenomenon of physical and moral evil, under the 
administration of a Being himself absolutely perfect. Dr, Chal- 
mers does not affect to shun this appalling vision. But he meets 
it in the genuine temper of religious heroism; and if his success 
with it is but very partial, assuredly no strange thing hath ha 
pened unto him. His business is to explore and to exhibit the 
wondrous adaptations by which the nature of human beings is 
accommodated to the condition in which they have been placed. 
But still he finds himself haunted, at every turn, by the inde- 
structible truth, that the dwelling place of man is, after all, and 
in spite of these adaptations, the abode of misery and degradation. 
How then shall he deal with this stubborn fact? Will it do to 
adopt the process of arithmetic, which some have resorted to for 
the solution of the problem? Will it do “ to balance the pheno- 
mena on each side of the question, as we would the columns of 
a ledger ?—to institute respective summations of the good and 
the evil, and, by the preponderance of the good over the evil, to 
hold the difficulty to be resolved?” No—says Dr. Chalmers— 
this proceeding will never answer: for, in the first place, the com- 
putation is neither sure nor easy; and, secondly, even under the 
admission of its justness, it still remains an impracticable puzzle, 
why, under a Being of infinite power, and infinite benevolence, 
there should be suffering at a//? Will the doctrine of the soul’s 
immortality, then, and of a state of future retribution, serve to 
unriddle the difficulties of our present condition? Alas! the 
only argument which mere natural theology can produce, in sup- 
ort of this doctrine, is one that travels for ever in a vicious circle. 
The thing to be proved, in spite of the adverse phenomena, is 
the perfect benevolence of the Deity; while that same benevo- 
lence must, inevitably, be assumed, in order to establish the cer- 
tainty of a future state, in which the gracious designs of the Deit 
shall attain their full development. And, further than this, it 
would, after all, still remain true, that this final exhibition of the 
divine benevolence, had been preceded by a measureless amount 
of suffering, in the time of our mortal life. The stubborn fact 
in question, therefore, yields not an inch of ground before the 
weight of these popular and customary considerations. What, 
then, is the process by which Dr. Chalmers proposes to approxi- 
mate to the solution of the difficulty?—Why, he tells us—(and, 
no doubt, he tells us very truly)—that benevolence is not the only 
attribute of the Deity. He is not only the God who is careful 
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for the welfare of his creatures; but he is also the God who 
loveth righteousness, and hateth iniquity. But then the untoward 
question must instantly occur,—if God hates iniquity, why should 
iniquity abound in a world of his own creation? Surely it 18 too 
much for man to affirm, that God was unable to produce a world, 
and a world of moral agency too, in which there should be no 
iniquity whatever; for such a world of moral agency will be ex- 
emplitied hereafter among the spirits of just men made perfect.— 
Again—-God (he tells us) is the moral governor of a kingdom, 
as well as the father of a family. But here the same difficulty 
rushes upon us once more. This kingdom is the work of his 
own hands. It is he that made us and not we ourselves, and it 
; is, precisely, this circumstance which produces—(so far as we 
ie can discern)—a relation between himself and his creatures, dis- 
= tinct, in one essential respect, from that which exists between an 
earthly sovereign and his subjects. An earthly sovereign is com- 
pelled to take his subjects such as he finds them, and to do the 
best he can for their happiness and their improvement. But it 
is beyond our capacities to imagine how the Deity should be 
under any such necessity; for who will venture to deny that the 
Deity could, by an act of mere volition, make all his subjects— 
(as he near/y makes some of them)—just such as he would have 
them. In short, throughout his whole investigation, Dr. Chal- 
mers is guilty of the same defective reasoning which is trium- 
phantly exposed by Samuel Johnson, in his review of Soame 
Jenyns. He is constantly producing one class of evils to account 
for another class of evils. ‘The world, we are told, abounds with 
if fitnesses to make a virtuous species happy. It so happens, how- 
le ever, that the species is not virtuous, but miserably depraved, 
_ and the consequence js, a terrible apparent failure of all these 
gracious expedients. Even so is the fact; but why, or how it is 
so, we have yettolearn, ‘The existence of the depraved species is, 
after all, the grand thing to be accounted for; for, if the existence 
of such a species is to be numbered among our postulates, or data, 
all further inquiry or discussion is little better than nugatory. Po- 
verty, says Dr. Chalmers, frequently springs from indolence or dis- 
sipation; and disgrace comes on the back of misconduct; and 
anguish festers in every heart which is the prey of licentious or - 
matignant passions. But if poverty, and disgrace, and mental 
anguish be evils, why should there be such things as indolence, 
or dissipation, or misconduct, or licentiousness, or malignity? 
And,—even if there were any thing satisfactory in the statement, 
that a vast amount of human wretchedness may be directly re- 
ferred to the morbid state of the human will,—to the character 
of man, and not to the condition which he occupies,—there would 
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yet remain behind a frightful aggregate of physical evil to be ac- 
eounted for, sufficient to baffle all the resources of natural theology: 

It is true that these views are not produced by Dr. Chalmers with 
any hope of completely removing, but only of alleviating, the 
mystery. But, in truth, to our apprehension the alleviation is 
so trifling, that it might almost as well be let alone, We will not 
say that no approach is made, by considerations like these, tos 
wards an explanation of the difficulty. But we do say, that itis 
much such an approach as a man might make towards the sun; 
by mounting to the summit of the Andes, or towards the ‘fixed 
stars, by crossing the radius of the earth’s orbit. In offering this 
statement, hewever, we are not to be understood as preferrmg a 
charge against Dr. Chalmers for having failed in his attempt to elu- 
cidate a matter which we firmly believe to be almost as far beyond 
the reach of mortal faculties, as the very essence of the Deity him- 
self. But we have great doubts whether all such attempts are 
not worse than useless. And, fortunately, we are all endowed with 
a faculty which completely dispenses with the necessity of such 
investigations. By no effort of mere reason can we detach thé 
existence even of permitted eyil from the positive will and ordi- 
nance of God. But there is a monitor within us, whose au- 
thority is at least co-ordinate with that of reason, and which tells 
us, not only that we are. responsible creatures, but that whatever 
may be the appearances around us, He to whom we are respon- 
sible is altogether perfect in goodness. And, with this oracle in 
our bosom, we may well be content to say to all inquirers, with 
reference to this greatest of mysteries, what Augustine said, with 
reference to ‘Time, si nemo quaral, scio ; si quis interroget, nescio.™ 
The difficulty sleeps in the mind of duteous and simple men, 
who refrain from the knowledge that is too lofty for them. It 
is the meddling of rash curiosity that rouses the tormentor from 
its slumbers; and then it straightway falls upon the intruders 
and rends them. 

But although it is beyond the luminous capacity of Dr. Chal- 
mers, or of any mortal inquirer, to pierce the thick darkness by 
which this question is encompassed, the tendency of his reflec- 
tions is, {”” other purposes, unquestionably most animating and 
beneficial. Even natural theology shows us, that it is sin 
which brings misery into the world. And, if we can but resist 
the temptation to “reason high” upon the introduction of sin, 
there is, over the rest of the prospect, sunshine enough to give 
abundant life and warmth to the spirit of optimism: 


* It is also, somewhere, very justly said- by Augustine, that they who inguire too 
deeply into the origin of evil, are very-apt to see nothing but evil. : ' 
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: “It is,” he says, “‘ from the native and proper tendency of what is 
; made that we conclude as to the mind and disposition of the maker; 
and not from the actual effect, where that tendency has been rendered 
7 abortive, by the extrinsic operation of some disturbing force, on an 
=) else goodly and well-going mechanism.” 


Well then—let us abstain from all speculation respecting the 
; transcendental mystery of a force sufficient to disturb. the tra- 
nf jectory of Omnipotence ;—we, then, may surrender ourselves, 
with all our faculties, to the exhibition of the Divine purposes 


and attributes, which discloses itself to the contemplations of 
Dr. Chalmers : 


“The original design of the Creator,’ he continues, “may be read 
in the universal tendency of things; and surely, it speaks strongly both 
for his benevoleuce and his righteousness, that nothing is so fitted to 
ensure the general happiness of society as the general virtue of them 
who compose it. And if, instead of this, we behold a world ill at ease, 


with its many heart-burnings, and many disquietudes, the fair conclusion 
| is, that the beneficial tendencies which have heen established therein, 
; and which are therefore due to the benevolence of God, bave all been 
| iia thwarted by the moral perversity of man. ‘The compound lesson to be 
ie — from such a contemplation, is, that God is the friend of human 

appiness, but the enemy of human vice,—seeing that‘He hath set up 
an economy in which the former would have grown up and prospered 
i universally, had not the latter stepped in and overborne it.” Bt 


We have here, it must be confessed, nothing to dissipate the 
shadows which veil the most secret counsels of the Almighty 
from the search of human curiosity: but we have something 
which concerns us much more nearly ; something which concen- 
trates the scattered rays that break through the darkness from 
his Holy Tabernacle, and brings them to bear, with irresistible 
a upon the duties and the hopes of man. 

r. Chalmers has a very profound and very interesting chapter 
on the connection between the intellect and the will. And here 
he has entered upon another wilderness of inquiry, in which the 
spirit of man hath, for ages, been wandering over dry places, 
seeking rest, and finding none. We verily believe that Dr. 
Chalmers is as near to the right path as mortal perspicacity can 
go; but we have no room to trace out the course of his mvesti- 
gations, For our own part, we verily believe that we must be 

| content to consider human volitions as ultimate facts. At all 
: events, it appears that every attempt to account for them is 
nothing more than treading back the series of certain antecedent 
volitions, until the first links of the chain are lost in obscurity. 
According to Dr. Chalmers, and to Dr. Reid, and to Dr. Brown, 
the faculty of attention forms the great bond between the intel- 
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lectual and the’ moral departments of our nature. Thie -corpo 
real eye enables us to see objects. But merely to see an object 


is a very different thing from at it. And: so it is with the 
‘thousand things; but-it 


mental eye. I[t may perceive a 
scarcely do more than contemplate a single one at the same time; 
and this it can only do by the faculty of attention. It is this 
faculty which enables the mind to direct the thoughts to some 
one object, and to banish others; and “ it is tlie control of the 
will over this faculty that makes man responsible for the objects 
which he chuses to entertain; and so, responsible for the ,emo- 
tions which pathologically result from them,” ‘The account here 
given of the moral -process may be very just: but, still, it seems 
to us, to leave the. main aboriginal difficulty in its primeval dark. 
ness. . For thus it is—our will'is influenced by our emotions ; 
and our emotions are excited by corresponding objects; and 
objects are fixed upon, and detained, by the power of attention; 
and the power of attention is under the control of the will; aud 
the will, again, is under the control of —what—but certain ante- 
cedent emotions? and how are these antecedent emotions pro- 
duced, but by a process similar to the former? and whither is the 
series to be traced back, but to the earliest volitions in our moral 
history? ‘ From the undoubted part”—says Dr. Chalmers— 
‘which the will has in the guidance and exercise of this faculty 
of attention, a man comes to the sound conclusion, that a great 
part of wisdom and virtue consists in giving a proper direction 
to it.”* Even so. But how is the will itself to be so disciplined, 
as habitually to give a proper direction to this faculty? The 
very discipline, by which this important object is to. be ef- 
fected, is, really, resolvable into nothing else than a long series 
of anterior determinations; and, of this. series, where is. the 
beginning to be found? We grievously fear that, to explain, by 
any logical process, the responsible nature of man, is, after all, a 
task far beyond human power. The. object is perpetually 
receding before us, “like the circle bounding earth and skies,” 
And, fortunately, there is little need for us to disquiet ourselves 


in vain with the pursuit of it. Nature has provided us witha’ 


very plain and direct path to our conclusion; or rather, she 
enables us to get at it, as it were, per saltum. Reason, indeed, 
can never tell us very clearly what is the origin of our volitionss 
But conscience tells us, infallibly, what is beyond all comparison 


* “Tt is this,” says Dr. Chalmers, “ which virtuefies emotion.” We are afraid that 
Polonius would say—‘ that is a vile phrase! virtuefy is a vile phrase!” And we 
must confcss that we should be tly disposed {o agree with that ancient, though 
somewhat musty-witted, lord. e hp ee to be sure, is intelligible enough: but, 
somehow or other, it looks and sounds Veryodd. ~ | 
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more valuable, namely, that, whatever may be their origin, they 
originate in some way or other perfectly consistent with our con- 
dition as free, responsible, and moral agents. ‘That we are 

onsible, we know and feel. The persuasion that we are so, 
is indestructible. ‘There consequently can be no necessity to 
prove it. We can further perceive that the power of willing is 
the faculty that makes us responsible. But how it makes us 
te responsible —or how it is originally excited—or how its training 
Ie or discipline commences—these, we believe, are mysteries which 
it is not given to man ever perfectly to comprehend. ; 
| We are happy to see that there is one piece of most egregious 
| th absurdity and dishonesty, which Dr. Chalmers has taken in hand, 
| i aud fairly shaken to pieces. Nothing is more common than to 
i hear the gentlemen of “ liberal ideas” proclaiming that our belief 
if is wholly independent of our will; and nothing can possibly be 
i it better adapted than this notable aphorism for the convenience of 


a those great men, who are impatient of the house of bondage ; 
| namely, the precinct of certain ancient, but very incommodious 
| ia opinions, ‘These opinions—say they—may, perhaps, be very 
a just; but if a man finds himself unable to adopt them, how is he 

to help himself? His persuasions are utterly beyond his own 
control; how therefore can it ever be supposed that they will 
| enter into the account which he has to render as a moral agent? 
. And how beautifully is the problem of our moral probation sim- 
| plified, by the rejection of this most untractable and most per- 
plexing element? Unfortunately, however, for the glorious 
liberty of these children of light, there is one momentous consi- 
deration, which, somehow or other, they have chanced to over- 
look. It may be true that our belief is frequently beyoud the 
actual power of the will. But who shall venture to affirm that 
belief is beyond the jurisdiction of the will? It happens, too 
often, that our passions and our conduct are beyond the power of 
conscience ; but our passions and our conduct assuredly are 
not beyond the jurisdiction of conscience, “ If conscience”— 
says Butler—* had power, as it bas right, it would govern the 
world.” In like manner, where the will has been enfeebled or 
depraved, it may have but little influence in the formation of 
sound opinions. But how does it follow from this, that the will 
has no legitimate authority or influence in the matter? We have 
no doubt whatever, that any man, who has long been the slave of 
a licentious imagination, or a wayward understanding, is as much 
disqualified for the office of sound intellectual judgment, as a 
man who has long been im fetters is disqualified for natural free- 
dom of motion. But what could be more ridiculous than to 
hear one of Jack Falstaff’s ragged knaves, “ that marched wide 
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betwixt the legs as if they had gyves on,” laughing: at the rest of 
the king’s subjects, for the ludicrous and undignified suppleness 
of their muscles? The truth of the matter is, that these choice 
spirits, who despise the herd of mankind for their flexible acqui- 
escence in established notions, are themselves, very frequently, in 
a state of pitiable restraint and servitude, Perhaps they know it 
not; but they are, nevertheless, the slaves of passion, or the 
dupes of prejudice, or the victims of mental effeminacy and: indo- 
lence ; and this, too, while they are scornfully curling their lip at 
the servility of their fellow creatures. And the way in which 
their slavery hath come upon them, is no other than this; that, 
by long disuse, their will has lost one of its most legitimate pre- 
rogatives,—its control over the at/ention,—its power to fix their 
thoughts intently upon the evidence which lies within their reach, 

When this power is gone, what is the man but a slave ?—a slave, 
that has abjured the dominion of his lawful governor, only to be 
enthralled to many masters, and, possibly, to a succession of 
masters. 

That this is so, is made lintidlantle manifest by Dr. Chalmers: 

** Attention” —he says—* is the looking organ of the mind,—the link of 
connection between man’s moral nature and his intellectual nature,— 
the messenger, as it were, by whieh the interchange between these two 
departments is carried on,—a messenger, too, at the bidding of the will, 
which saith to it, at one time, go, and it goeth—at another time, come, 
and it cometh—and, again, do this, and it doeth it. It is thus that 
man becomes directly responsible for the conclusions of his understand- 
ing ; for these conclusions depend altogether, not on the evidence which 
exists, but on that portion of the evidence which is attended to. He is 
not to be reckoned with, either for the lack or the sufficiency of the 
existent evidence ; but he might most justly be reckoned with for the 
lack or the sufficiency of his attention. It is not for him to create the 
light of day; but it és for him to open and present his eye to all its 
manifestations. Neither is it for him to fetch down to earth the light 
from the upper Sanctuary. But if it indeed be true that light bath 
come from thence into the world, then is it for him to guide the eye of 
the understanding towards it,” 
And the philosophy of the whole matter is summed up in the 
words of Uncreated Wisdom. He that searches into the will of 
God, with a desire and a resolution to do it, shall know of the 
doctrine whether it be of God. 

It is idle, then, to talk of belief as something entirely independ- 
ent of the will almost as idle as it would be to talk of the con- 
duct as something independent of the conscience, It may 
indeed happen, and it. perpetually does happen, that both the 
will and the conscience exercise their authority but languidly and 


irregularly. But in proportion as this is so, man falls beneath the 
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dignity, aye, and beneath the freedom of his nature: for he is then 
transferred from a rightful government to the capricious tyranny 
of usurpers. ‘The precise extent of the abuse, and the exact 
degree of guilt which may attach to it in each particular case, is 
a matter of course too deep for mortal inquisition, ‘This must 
be left to Him who searcheth the thoughts of our hearts, All 
that we contend for is, that there is herein a responsibility which 
man cannot abjure; and if he attempts to abjure it, he attempts 
to absolve himself from one of the conditions of his being. By 
his opinions (as well as by his actions and his words) shall he be 


justified, and by his opinions shall he be condemned. 


The concluding chapter of Dr. Chalmers relates to the 
“ Defects and Uses of Natural Theology.” To this chapter we 
have already adverted, and we can now do no more than recom- 
mend it urgently to the attention of those sensitive and apprehen- 
sive persons, who look with some jealousy on the services of 
natural theology, lest it shonld withdraw our regards from 
the claims of a theology more gracious and more sublime, We 
accordmgly take our leave of Dr. Chalmers for the present— 
(for we hope to have frequent opportunities of meeting him 
again)—with emotions of the deepest admiration and reverence. 
Whether all his abstruse speculations will, without exception, be 
sanctioned by the assent of the great moralists and metaphysi- 
cians of the present day, is more than we can venture confidently 
to pronounce, But this, in our humble judgment, is a matter of 
very subordinate moment: for of one thing we are perfectly 
assured, that the geveral tendency of his meditations is to elevate 
and purify the human race, and to bring them into closer converse 
with Eternal Truth. And not only so, but we are further satisfied 
that this, hike all his other writings, is fitted to call forth into 
action the noblest energies of genuine religious patriotism. It is 
one great merit of Dr, Chalmers, that if there be left one ele- 
ment of generous feeling or of noble daring im the breast of 
his reader, his appeal to it is always irresistible. It is impos- 
sible to rise from the perusal of his works without af elevation 
of heart that makes us spurn the ignobler parts of our nature, 
and fills us with aspirations after all that is venerable, and just, 
and lovely. The man who can do this is a philosopher of the 
highest order. ‘To such men it is that Providence occasionally 
assigns the office of breathing into corrupt communities the 
breath of life. And, in spite of a multitude of deadly symptoms, 
we are unwilling to believe that our own country is beyond the 
reach of their good and righteous offices. 
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Art. IL.—1. Affection between the Church and the Dissenters. 
A Sermon on Luke IX. 49, 50. Preached before the University 
of Oxford, January 27, 1833. By the Rev. Charles Girdle- 
stone, A.M., Vicar of Sedgley, and Late Fellow of Balliol 


College. Oxford: Parker. London: Rivingtons, Hatchard, 
and Seeley. 1833. | 


2. Sentiments of the Clergy on the Question of Church me th 
briefly stated, in a Charge delivered to the cerey of the Arch- 
deaconry of Colchester, in June, 1833. By William Rowe — 
Lyall, A.M., Archdeacon of Colchester; Rector of Fairsted 


and Weeley, in the County of Essex, London: Rivingtons. 
1833. 


PeRHAPs at no former period of our history have the Church 
and its concerns excited so large a share of attention in the pub- 
lic mind of England as at the present day. I[t is not in any single 
aspect that the eyes of the country are now turned towards the 
Ecclesiastical Establishment; but its spiritualities and its*teme,. 
poralities, its doctrines and its discipline, its external estimation 
and the state of parties within itself, the nature of its property 
and the amount of its property, the conduct of the clergy and the 
best method of paying the clergy, the relative position in which 
the Church stands towards the Dissenters and towards the people 
in general, are all subjects of frequent and animated, not to 
say fierce and often virulent, discussion. On the one side, 
it is a truism to affirm that the assailants of the Church 
were never, in the memory at least of the living generation, so 
eager in their hostility, or so sanguine in their expectations of 
success; on the other side, we are happy to declare our belief, 
that the Church never contained within her sacred pale men more 
capable of adorning or of defending her. Be the taunts and sar- 
casms of her enemies what they may, we hesitate not to assert, 
that the English Church now comprehends among her ministers 
more of sound knowledge and sound virtue, more of real ability 
and genuine eloquence, than any other profession or body of men 
can exhibit in this kingdom. Only let them do justice to them- 
selves and their cause, and exert the energies which they unques- 
tionably possess. 

~ ‘To traverse at any one time the whole field which the Church dis- 
plays to us, with its wide and complicated array of affairs and 
interests, isa manifest impossibility. We, who are confined to the 
narrow limits of an article in a Review, can do little more than 
touch upon some particular topic, which presents as it were a 
salient angle at the existing moment; trusting, however, that we 
may be enabled to grapple with every poimt of the inquiry in its 
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turn, by means of that same division of matter, which prevents 
us from grasping the entire extent of its vastness and multifari- 
ousness in a single aud comprehensive survey, 

The immediate point, which now presses itself upon our notice, 
is the broad line of temper and behaviour which Churchmen will 
be wise to observe both towards the Dissenters and towards the 
nation at large, under the new combination of circumstances, 
which has been introduced by modern changes of legislation and 
opinion. Here is an examination, in fact, which is forced upon 
us bya great deal that we see and hear, while we are naturally 
led to it by the two. publications, of which we have placed the 
titles at the head of this article. A separate and rapid considera- 
tion of them will be the best introduction to a few general re- 
marks, with which we are anxious to conclude, 

Of Mr. Girdlestone’s Sermon we would say at once, that we 
consider it just as ill-advised, as we have no doubt it is well-in- 
tentioned. We cannot understand its exact object; and we must 
take the liberty of questioning, whether Mr. Girdlestone under- 
stands it himself? One aim, we allow, of this discourse, is to 
inculcate affection between the Church and the Dissenter, by re+ 
commending both parties to look at the points of agreement be- 
tween them rather than the points of difference; but another aim, 
if the words have any definite meaning, is to point at an alteration 
of the Articles and Liturgy of our Church, for the purpose of 
meeting the views of the Dissenters, and in the hope of attaching 
them to the Establishment again. Mr. Girdlestone even seems 
to imagine, by some strange confusion of ideas, that these two 
objects, if not in reality the same, are at least so intimately con- 
nected as to be necessary to the accomplishment one of the other; 
and that harmony and union can be re-established by a mutual 
oblivion of the matters in dispute. 

Upon a point, however, of so much importance, it is only fair 
to let an author speak in his own words. Mr. Girdlestone then 
says, in a brief introduction to his sermon, “ As no man could do 
better service to both these parties” (namely “ the pious Christians 
both within the pale of the Establishment and without it”) “ than 
to bring them nearer to each other: so he may be rel A no ill 
friend to either, who labours to convince them that they are not 
really so far apart as they are apt to imagine.” “ To this, the chief 
object of the following discourse, the writer has added, atthe 
conclusion, a slight reference to the importance of a disposition 
in the Church to acknowledge and amend its real defects.” He 


then extracts from the preface to the Book of Common Prayer 
the passage, which states that “the particularforms of divine wor- 
ship, and the rites and ceremonies appointed to be used therein, 
being things in their own nature indifferent, and alterable, and 
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so acknowledged, it is but-reasonable that, upon weighty and 
important consideration, according to the various exigency of 
times and occasions, such changes and alterations should be made 
therein, as to those that are in place of authority should from time 
to time seem either necessary or expedient:” a passage, just as 
wise and fit for the period when it was written, and the place 
where it is put, as, we humbly conceive, it is inapplicable under 
existing circumstances for adoption and quotation by Mr. Girdle- 
stone. 

Again, towards the close of his sermon, he says: “ Lastly, if 
there be in our own ecclesiastic system any just ground of 
scandal to the consciences of our brethren, it would be no small 
advantage we should derive from their remonstrances, it would 
be no slight evidence of our owy, proficiency in the Gospel, if we 
were freely to confess our faults and diligently to labour in their 
reform, For if even every thing were quite perfect in a church, 
whose reformers themselves regretted that they were not allowed 
to complete their work; it would still be profitable, both to 
others and to ourselves, to behave as if we felt that we might 
possibly be wrong.” “ Let us watch then against our own 
spirit rather than complain of the spirit of our brethren. Let us 
be glad to think in how many points we are agreed. Where we 
differ, let us examine with the more care whether we may not 
ourselves be guilty.” 

Now, if these remarks ‘were of a directly personal application, 
we might assent at once to their propriety. As individuals, 
hetven knows we have all enough, and more than enough, to cor- 
tect and amend. But what is the fact? The author is not ad- 
dressing himself to his audience in their personal individaal capa- 
city, but as members of an establishment which has been subsist. 
ing for centuries. A beneficed clergyman of the Established 
Church preaches before the University of Oxford, and enjoins 
reconsideration and re-examination upon the hypothesis that the 
Church is in the wrong. Did not Mr. Girdlestone’s hearers 
examine and consider, before they became candidates for Holy 
Orders? Did they not then satisfy themselves as to the purity, 
and spirituality, and orthodoxy of the Church,—the soundness 
of its doctrines and the excellence of its forms? But how un- 
comfortable a feeling must now be created in their minds? No 
specific grievance is marked out,—no particular point susceptible 
of immediate and practical reformation. But there is thown over 
the whole ecclesiastical establishment of the country a damp 
sheet. of general suspicion, Vague hints and suggestions are 
scattered about of “ real faults’—“ grounds of scandal” re. 
formers regretting thgt they were not allowed to complete their 
work :”—and by a man, who is not an enemy to the Church, who 
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displays nothing of the exacerbation of disappointment, but whose 
talents and character reflect honour upon the estdblishment to 
which he belongs. . Who can wonder that this discourse of Mr; 
Girdlestone has been hailed with acclamations by many among 
the Dissenters, who find in it an excuse and justification for their 
own Dissent? 


** Hoc Ithacus velit, et magno mercentur Atride.” 


And yet, if Mr. Girdlestone had not trimmed the balance of his 
opinions with so curious a nicety, there are many passages in his 
sermon, which could hardly be agreeable to the feelings of a con- 
scientious Dissenter. Sundry benefits are described, as having 
their origin in Dissent and Dissenters of various classes and de- 
nommations 


* But,” adds Mr. Girdlestone, “ let no one hence suppose it to be 
here intended, that religious dissension is upon the whole productive of 
more good than evil. Let no one go away with the impression, that the 
affectionate and brotherly regard, recommended in favour of Dissenters, 
implies any the slightest palliation of the principles or the practice of 
Dissent. Religious dissension is abomination in itself. Its sinfulness 
is not lessened, but increased, in proportion to the fewness and indiffer- 
ence of the points which are at issue. And most of all must this sin be 
offensive, when tenderness of conscience, in matters of faith, is made 
the cloke of covetousness, the mask of insubordination, or the stalking 
horse of robbery and wrong.’’—pp, 19, 20. | 


On the other side, however, he subjoins, “ the more we are 


persuaded that dissent is evil, let us be the more kindly affec- 
tioned towards Dissenters.” But then what comes next? “ Their 
errors we must in no wise countenance, This would be no 
kindness, But we may be ready rather to dwell on our many 
points of mutual agreement in the truth. This will neither 
shock their principles nor compromise our own.” And yet do 
we not in some measure countenance their errors, if we are anxious 
to overlook them; and, according to Mr. Girdlestone’s advice, 
“ are not to vie with the Dissenters in urging by argument that 
we must be right?” 

Mr. Girdlestone, however, keeps up this kind of see-saw through- 
out the conclusion of his discourse; alternately acknowledging 
the mischief of schism, and then seeming to insinuate that the 
mischief may be after all attributable to the Church and its ad- 
herents, rather than to the Seceders and Separatists, whom we 
should be inclined to term Schismatical. But we shall have a 
more palpable notion of the cloud of uncertainty, in which Mr. 
Girdlestone involves his readers and himself, by continuing our 
quotation at the point where we broke it off. 


‘* Their ministry we cannot allow to be on a par with that which was, 
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as we believe, ordained by Christ, under a commission which we know 
to have been handed down, from the first times of the Gospel to the 
present. But their ministers we may respect for piety, we may emulate 
for zeal; their members also we may welcome to our society on earth, 
as we hope to meet them in heaven. Their places of worship we noust 
not help to build; for this would be, according to our notions, to do 
evil that good might come. And yet their preaching we may not forbid, 
nor eye with jealousy its success; seeing that though they follow not 
with us, yet they cast out many devils; and knowing, as St. Paul has 
written to the Corinthians, that ‘ no man can say that Jesus is the Lord, 
but by the Holy Ghost.’ (1 Cor. xii. 3.) Rather we should look 
upon their most flourishing communities as fruitful nurseries of the uni- 
versal Church; waiting only for God's blessing, on our more earnest 
prayers, more lively faith, and more fervent charity, to conform to the 
more manifest supremacy of truth, and to the more resplendent beauty 
of holiness.” —p. 21. 

Thus does Mr, Girdlestone proceed, neutralizing the former 
clause of almost every sentence by the latter, so that the equa- 
tion would best be simplified, if both were cancelled altogether. 
So indefinite indeed, not to say vacillating, is his language, that 
we think the most acute of his hearers must have been completely 
in the dark, when he had finished his last paragraph, as to the 
precise course to be adopted, or the proper manner in which the 
affection between the Church and the Dissenters was to be prac- 
tically displayed. What a pity it is, that so really able and pious 
a man did not strain his thoughts a little more through the alem- 
bic of his own brain, instead of pouring them forth upon the 
public in the still lingering crudity of their first imperfect con- 
coction ! 

We turn with much satisfaction to the charge of Archdeacon 
Lyall, and are happy to give our unqualified assent to almost 
every proposition which it contains. We admire it as being a 
plain and straight-forward, but not a political or Tory address ; 
as being firm and uncompromising, and yet as breathing nothing 
of an intolerant, or illiberal, or uncharitable spirit, It rejoices us 
to find Mr. Lyall stating in his preface —“ In departing from this 
intention, (that is, the intention of not publishing his charge) the 
author has been influenced not so-much by the kind approbation 
with which it was received by the clergy present, as by the reason 
on which they grounded their wish for its publication, namely, 
that it conveyed not only their own unanimous sentiments, but 
the sentiments (as they believed) of the great majority of the 
clergy, on the important question to which the charge chiefly ad- 
verts.” It does rejoice us to think that the unanimous sentiments 
of the clergy are an echo to the subjoined opinions expressed by 

NO, XXVIII.—ocT. 1833. U 
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the archdeacon, as to the temper and behaviour wisest and most 
suited to the existing conjuncture. 


“‘ Whatever may be our private opinions as indrviduals, concerning 
the probable good or evil that is likely to result from the changes that 
have been introduced in the constitution of Parliament,— a subject upon 
which a person of the longest foresight can only form dark conjectures ; 
—there can be no division of sentiment among us, as to the line of duty, 
in respect of those changes, that is chalked out for us, as ministers of 
the Gospel; of that Gospel, whose especial title is—the Gospel of 
Peace. 

“ It was lawful for the Clergy, under proper restrictions, to join with 
their fellow citizens, either in resisting or promoting those changes, 
while they were in progress, if they deemed them likely to affect the 


future happiness and prosperity of their country;—for the constitution’ 


of the country is not a subject of mere vulgar politics, but a matter m 
which every man ought to feel an interest ; to be indifferent on such a 
subject would indicate a blamable and selfish disposition. But now that 
those changes have received the sanction of the legislature, and have 
become a part of the actual frame-work of the constitution, our opiniors 
as to the probable working of those changes must not be allowed to ex- 
ercise any influence upon our conduct, as teachers of religion. If it was 
the duty, and if it has been the practice of the Clergy hetetofore, to 
preach up to their people the obligations of loyalty to the king, and obe- 
dience to the laws, to ‘ put them in mind,’ as St. Paul admonishes Titns, 
‘to be subject to principalities and powers, and to obey ot ; 
this duty is rendered only more incumbent upon us, by what has lately 
passed, inasmuch as the temptations to forget these obligations liave ne- 
cessarily received a temporary addition of strength, front the violent ex- 
citement atid agitation to which the minds of the people have beett ex- 
posed. It is not, indeed, by public exhortation from the pulpit, that 
we can hope to be greatly influential in restoring peace and harmony 
among our flocks, where they have been interrupted; but rather by 
private persuasion and example. In this way let it be our endeavour, 
then, laying aside all party feeling and distinctions, to do as mach good, 
and to prevent as niuch evil, as shall be in our power; by devoting our- 
selves to the task of healing divisions, allaying animosities, and restoring 
harmony and good will, wherever either the weight of our authority, or 
the influence of our example, may be supposed likely to extend. Mer 
may and will dispute about the theoretical forms of government; but 
after all, that government is practically the best, in which the peaceful 
fruits of religion and social order spring up in most abundance. May 
God grant his blessing upon our endeavours to promote and cherish 
these fruits among our respective flocks! If we ean only make our people 
content with the government under which they are destined to live, and 
dispose them to pay a ready and cheerful submission to all the laws, 
which it is their duty to observe ;—these are the great ends of all go- 
vernment; and by co-operating in these ends, we shall at once fulfil our 


duties, both as members of society, and as ministers of religion.” —pp. 
8, 9, 
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The following observations appear to us true in fact, and ad- 
mirable in sentiment. 


‘* Are we to infer from what I have here said, that the Clergy, as a 
body, were or are unfavourable to Church reform, considered in itself? 
So fer from it, that I am persuaded the very contrary is the fact. The 
Clergy, no doubt, cannot be supposed to look with very favourable eyes 
upon plans of reform, devised by persons who seck temporal objects 
only; or which are to be carried into execution by persons who neither 
understand nor care about any other: —but sure I am, that if any abuses 
can be pointed out, which may properly be removed, or if any improve- 
ments can be suggested that are really practicable, not only will the 
Clergy be found willing to encourage all reform of this kind, buat there 
is no class of persons in the kingdom, who will so zealously and sincerely 
co-operate in any plan for reducing it to practice.”—pp. 11, 12. 


Again : 


*€ Do what you will with the property of the Church; make what 
arrangements you please respecting the appointment of her rulers; in 
short, introduce what changes you think proper in your ecclesiastical 
system ; it will still be true, that those changes can in no other way pro- 
mote the cause of true religion in the country, except through the medium 
of the parochial Clergy. Whatever shall tend to lower the parochial 
Clergy, either as individuals or as a body, will as surely lower the tone 
of religion in the country; nor will any reforms, that can be proposed, 
deserve the name of improvements, which shall not have this part of our 
ecclesiastical polity principally in view. It is the parochial Clergy who 
constitute what is technically called the Established Church, They are 
the sinews upon which the whole strength of religion depends, I think 
we may even go farther, and add, that without them, the permanence 
even of civilization itself would almost become a problem,”—pp,. 13, 14, 


Nor can we refrain from quoting Mr, Lyall’s spirited and noble 
reply to the charge which may be made, that however invaluable 
and important the duties of the clergy may be in theory, and sup- 


posing them actually to be performed, yet that in fact the clergy 
neglect their duty.” 


“ No doubt, my reverend Brethren, the charge is in one sense true— 
we do not do our duty;—and let him, who is a minister of any other 
denomination, and who does Ais duty, throw the first stone at the Clergy 
of the Establishment. Weighed in God's righteous balance, each and 
all of us must be found wanting; and except that we serve a Master 
who will not be extreme to mark what is done amiss, and are the minis- 
ters of one who was himself touched with the feeling of our infirmities, 
and was tempted in all points like as we are, and who has peg 
no sin, except wilful and unrepented sin, shall be imputed to such as 


rest their faith in Him:—except, I say, this were so, awful, indeed, 

would be the charge which we have taken upon us, of feeding the flock 

of Christ. It would be a burthen such as no man, who had a proper 
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sense of his own weakness and imperfections, would voluntarily under- 
take to support. 


** But while we bow down and humble ourselves in the dust, in the 
presence of our heavenly Lord and Master, yet this is no reason why, 
with false humility, we should plead guilty, as a body, to the charge of 
not fulfilling our duties to the state. Such a charge would be utterly 
unjust. Suppose, however, it were otherwise, i that the Clergy 
did neglect their duty, not in that sense in which all men will be found 
wanting, but according to the meaning of those who put forward the 
charge:—yet what would that prove, except that means ought to be 
adopted for obtaining a clergy more highly qualified than at present; for 
devising new motives to animate their zeal, and for contriving a system 
of more strict and efficient discipline ?””—p. 17. 

It would be scarcely fair to make further extracts from a pub- 
lication of twenty-four pages; and therefore we would simply 
reiterate our conviction, that the Charge of Archdeacon Lyall is 
framed upon juster and sounder views of religious policy than the 
Sermon of Mr. Girdlestone: and we shall now offer a few closing 
observations of our own upon the main points which the two 
publications have embraced. 

We may be asked whether, by our observations on Mr. Girdle- 
stone’s discourse, we intend to go the length of affirming that 
there are no abuses in the Church which require correction; and 
no points, connected with the Establishment, that are capable of 
reformation and improvement? Now we mean nothing of the 
kind: but neither shall we be tempted to make any abstract and 
general assertions either one way or the other: partly because 
we are at a loss to discern their utility, and partly because we 
wish not to see the Church in such a position, that defects in it 
are vaguely admitted, without the discovery of remedies, or even 
of the precise place where remedies are to be applied, Wherever 
tangible abuses shall be pointed out, which impair the value and 
efficiency of the Establishment, or practicable measures shall be 
proposed, by which its value and efficiency can be increased, no 
reformers in the country will be found more anxious or more 
strenuous than ourselves. But we do deny that there are any 
grievous or prominent evils, as far as the question rests between 
the Church and the Dissenters. A man might even take what is 
called the popular side in many matters of ecclesiastical discus- 
sion: he might say, for instance, that such parts of the system 
ought to be commuted as tend to create unpleasant collisions 
between the payers and the receivers of tithes: that new laws 
are still required to prevent the enormous accumulation of emolu- 
ments in particular hands, and reduce the prodigious inequalities 
now existing in the incomes of the clergy: that the translation of 
bishops is a prolific source of secular ambition: or that in some 
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parishes « stricter and closer attention to their spiritual duties is’ 
demanded of the resident ministers: and yet maintain the entire 
spotlessness and excellence of the Church, as far as any differ- 
ences with Separatists are concerned. Even the sore vig 0 of 
Church rates is rather between the Dissenters and the Legisla- 
ture than between the Dissenters and the Church: or, at all events, 
it is not one of those matters to which Mr. Girdlestone in his 
sermon refers. 

Upon the same principles then we would argue that the re- 
forms, if for the sake of argument we suppose that any reform ts 
needed, must relate to the collection of Church revenues, and 
the distribution of Church property, much more than to altera- 
tions in the articles or ritual of our Establishment. In conjune- 
tion with Mr. Lyall, we would exhort the clergy to look forward 
rather than backward, and accommodate themselves as well as 
they can to the changes which are actually made, or actually in- 
evitable, instead of merely casting their retrospective glances 
upon the past with a fond and unavailing regret. And if we pro- 
test against the diversion of ecclesiastical property to other than 
ecclesiastical purposes, it is far more for the sake of the nation 
than for the sake of those persons who may receive the immediate 
benefit. The Church has not more property than can be em- 
ployed with infinite advantage within itself: and sure we are that 
no ultimate good will arise from having ministers of religion, who 
are too dependent upon their congregations, or too poor to main- 
tain that station in society which they have hitherto occupied, 
If there be any point, upon which we are inclined to disagree with 
Mr. Lyall, we should say that he hardly appreciates the temporal 
value of religion to the rich. Its value to the poor, indeed, he 
cannot estimate too highly: but when ke draws a contrast, and 
says, “ the rich and affluent, those who live at ease, and often with 
uo business except what the pursuit of pleasure affords, may, so 
far as this world is concerned, do well enough without religion ;”— 
we would refer him to a splendid passage of Burke, which we 
cannot refrain from quoting; and to the inference, which that 
great and good man derives, as to the necessity, that the ministers 
of the Gospel, some of them at least, should be so far on a par 
with the wealthy and exalted in points of worldly consideration, 
as to be removed from strong temptations to meanness and ser- 
vility. 

‘ The Christian statesmen of this land would indeed first provide for 
the multitude, because it is the multitude; aud is therefore, as such, the 
first object in the ecclesiastical institution, and in all institutions, ~ They 
have been taught that the circumstance of the Gospel’s being preached 
to the poor, was one of the great tests of its true mission. ‘They think, 
therefore, that those do not believe it, who do not take care it should be 
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preached to the poor. But as they know that charity is not confined 
any one description, but ought to apply itself to all men who have wants, 
they are not deprived of a due and anxious sensation of pity to the dis- 
tresses of the miserable great. ‘They are not repelled through a fastidious 
delicacy, at the steuch of their arrogance and presumption, from a 
medicinal attention to their mental blotches and running sores. They 
are sensible, that religious instruction is of more consequence to them than 
to any others; from the greatness of the temptation to which they are 
exposed; from the important consequences that attend their faults; from 
the contagion of their ill example; from the necessity of bowing down 
the stubborn neck of their pride and ambition to the yoke of moderation 
avd virtue; from a consideration of the fat stepidity and gross ignorance 
concerning what imports men most to know, which prevails at courts, 
and at the head of armies, and iu senates, as much as at the loom and 
in the field. 

“* The English people are satisfied, that to the great the consolations 
of religion are as necessary as its instructions. They too are among the 
unhappy. They feel personal pain and domestic sorrow. In these they 
have no privilege, but are subject to pay their full contingent to the 
contributions levied on mortality. They want this sovereign balm under 
their gnawing cares and anxities, which, being less conversant about the 
limited wants of animal life, range without limit, and are diversified by 
infinite combinations in the wild and unbounded regions of imagination. 
Some charitable dole is wanting to these, our often very unhappy brethren, 
to fill the gloomy void which reigns in minds which have nothing ou 
earth to hope or fear; something to relieve in the killing languor and 
over-laboured lassitude of those who have nothing to do; something to 
excite an appetite to existence in the palled satiety which attends on all 
pleasures which may be bought, where nature is not left to her own 
pygere where even desire is anticipated, and therefore fruition defeated 

y meditated schemes and contrivances of delight; and no interval, no 
obstacle, is interposed between the wish and the accomplishment. 

* The people of England know how little influence the teachers of 
religion are likely to have with the wealthy and powerful of long stand- 
ing, and how much less with the newly fortunate, if they appear in a 
manner BO way assorted to those with whom they must associate, and 
ever whom they must even exercise, in some cases, something like an 
aathority. What mast they think of that body of teachers, if they see 
it in no part above the establishment of their domestic servants? If 
the poveriy were voluntary, there might be some difference. Strong in- 
stances of self-denial operate powerfully on our minds; and a man who 
has no wants has obtained great freedom and firmness, and even dignity. 
But as the mass of any description of men are but men, and their 
poverty cannot be voluntary, that disrespect which attends upon all lay 
poverty, will not depart from the ecclesiastical, Our provident consti- 
tution has therefore taken care that those who are to instruct presump- 
tuous ignorance, those who are to be censors over insolent vice, should 
neither incur their contempt, nor live upou their alms; nor will it tempt 
the rich to a neglect of the true medicine of their minds. For these 
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reasons, whilst we provide first for the , and with a parental solici- 
tude, we have not relegated religion (ike something we were ashamed to 
show) to obscure municipalities or rustic villages. No! We will have 
her to exalt her mitred front in courts and parliaments. We will have 
her mixed throughout the whole mass of life, and blended with all the 
classes of society. The people of England will show to. the haughty 
potentates of the world, and to their talking sophisters, that a free, a 
generous, an informed nation, honours the high magistrates of its Church ; 
that it will not suffer the insolence of wealth and titles, or any other 
species of proud pretension, to look down with scorn upon what they 
look up to with reverence; nor presume to trample on that in ol 
personal nobility, which they intend always to be, and which often is 
the fruit, not the reward, (for what can be the reward?) of learning, 
piety. and virtue.” — Burke's Thoughts on the French Revolution, pp. 451 

These brilliant paragraphs have, we fear, led us far away from 
Mr. Girdlestone and Mr. Lyall. Let us return to them by say- 
ing, that if it be thus shown that little benefit could result from 
cutting away or paring down the general amount of property now 
in the hands of the ministers of the Church, still less benefit could 
be expected from making extravagant, nay, as we think, unwar- 
rantable and unscriptural concessions to all or any classes of Dis- 
senters, We are not mad enough to put forward a claim of m- 
fallibility in behalf of the Church of England: but we most en- 
tirely dislike and deprecate the principle, that we are: to enter 
into discussion with its enemies, upon a kind of preliminary ad- 
mission that the Church is in the wrong. In such a case, it is 
equal folly to predicate absolute exemption from error, and to 
suppose faults before we find them. ‘ 

nd we say this, not so much in answer to Mr, Girdlestone, 

who hardly seems to have ascertained and matured his own 
notions upon the subject, as to men like the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin and Dr, Arnold, who talk and write, as if they had been visited 
by some phantom in their dreams, recommending that we should 
conciliate the Dissenters by widening the Articles, or tamper! 
with the Liturgy of the Establishment; and establish Christian 
union, by having a Church utterly loose and latitudinarian’ im its 
doctrines and discipline. | 

Let it be understood, that is, understood by the parliament, not 
less than by the Dissenters, and by the infidels of the country, 
that the Church of England, (and might we not add, the people 
of England?) will not consent to an attempt at Charch reform 
upon either of these processes. Dr. Whately may stand up. in 
hts place in the House of Peers, and propose that a commission 
should be issued, which would have the effect of taviting objec- 
tions to the Liturgy and Formularies of our Church, metead of 
calmly considering them, when pressed upon the attention of the 
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legislature: and Dr. Arnold (or some one else, with the crotchels 
of Dr. Arnold in his head without his talents and his virtues,) may 
wish to open the doors of the Establishment to men of every 
strange and heretical opinion; but it is not thus that the real in- 
terests of Christianity will be promoted, or that the structure of 
our religious polity cau be placed upon a solid and permanent 
foundation, ‘The time will perhaps come, when some very few 
erasures may be made from the Book of Common Prayer, and 
some very few substitutions: but at least let an earnest and con- 
scientious and general desire be expressed by the religious com- 
munity, before we incur the positive evil, which must be a neces- 
sary concomitant of any shape of change. ‘The Book of Common 
Prayer is now invested in the eyes of ‘the people with a sanctity 
and reverence, second only to the glory of holiness which sur- 
rounds the Scriptures themselves. It has been consecrated by 
time, and long, if not immemorial, usage: it has become an in- 
tegral part of our history and our religion. Most unwise, there- 
fore, would it be to make any alteration without some. very 
powerful and urgent inducement. For if this prevailing notion—- 
this prejudice, if you will, but still a salutary and hallowed pre- 
judice— be once shaken and unsettled, who can say what mis- 
chiefs, what dangers, what perpetual and wanton oteneeents 
will arise. That the Book of Common Prayer is “ : alterable,” a 
bemg a compilation merely human, is in itself an obvious trath : 
but let not the point of alteration be mooted as lightly and heed- 
lessly, as if the Liturgy of the Church of England were but an 
ill-worded preamble to a common act of parliament. 


Still less let the rash and hasty hand of innovation meddle with — 


the Prayer-book, upon the fancy that any thing will be gained by 
making concessious to the Dissenters. We must choose one al- 
ternative and abide by it: but it is idle to think of having both. 
We cannot propitiate the Dissenters and uphold the Establish- 
ment. Christian union is so lovely and excellent a thing, that we 
do not wonder, when sacrifices are recommended in order to ob- 
tain it. But we unequivocally reject and denounce the fallacy, 
that we can advance one step nearer to the goal of union by 
sweeping changes and omissions in our Liturgy, or by.a latitudi- 
narian extension of our Articles. Christian union can only be 


attained by the establishment of Christian truth. Nothing else 


deserves the name. But will Christian truth be elicited and as- 
certained by a compromise or suppression of honest opinion f 
When men consent to swamp t their own sentiments, instead of en- 
deavouring to produce conviction in the minds of each other by 
dispassionate argument and research, the fires of controversy are 
not extinguished, but merely smothered for the moment with fresh 
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fuel. ‘The attempt to combine jarring principles im harmony is 
only to give tenfold force to the elements of discord.- A hollow 
truce has never yet been the forerunner of eventual tranquillity. If 
therefore Dr. Arnold’s plan should be adopted, or any plan simi- 
lar to Dr. Arnold's, and the articles and ceremonies of our Church 
should be remodelled for the sake of affording admission to’ the 
widest range of belief; nota single spark of disagreement will 
be quenched; but the effect will be to introduce the flames within 
the. pale of the Establishment, instead of leaving them outside. 
In former periods many proposals and some actual endeavours 


have been made to reunite Protestants and Roman Catholics into’ 


the same community: but they have always signally failed. And 
the failure will be still more signal, if we attempt, by any other 
means than sound and searching discussion of the points of dif- 
ference, to reunite Churchmen and Dissenters.. And why? For 


the simple reason, that the very principle of a dominant and Es-: 


tablished Church, in connection with the state, is wormwood and 
abominafion to the large body of seceders.. No concessions, 
however vast in matters of detail, can remove, by a hair’s breadth, 


this stumbling block of everlasting offence. In a word, unless: 


we are prepared to give up the principle of the Establishment, 
we can never conciliate the majority of separatists from the 


Church. 
And even suppose that by the substitution of fewer and looser 


and more pliant articles for the Thirty-nine, to which we sub-~ 
scribe at present, some portion of the Dissenters should be re- 


claimed and brought back into the fold, at what expense would 
this apparent benefit be secured? How many parties, how many 
disputes, would be engendered within the bosom of the Church! 
How many men would be shocked, and estranged, and outraged, 
who are now the firmest supporters of the Church; and on whom 


her ouly reliance can be placed, when the hour of trial and diffi- ’ 


culty shall arrive! How entirely would that great use of a Church 
Establishment be destroyed, by which it now im some measure 
sets up the landmarks of faith, and restrains the wild extrava- 
gances of doctrine and modes of worship! ‘They who are well 
acquainted with the internal state of the Church of England, and 
the hundred shapes and shades of feeling and sentiment already 
contained within her precincts, will hardly perhaps think that her 
Articles do not at present allow a sufficient variety of opmions 


-among her ministers: or at least will hardly be desirous to-take 


down the existing bulwarks of our orthodoxy, for the purpose of 
erecting some new edifice in their stead of so loose and flimsy 
and uncemented a fabric, as to admit every body, and give shelter 
to nobody. And yet how could all be admitted?- Or if they 
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should be, what kind of religion would be left us? For at what 

int would we stop? If the door is to be wide enough for 
Nethodiets and Anabaptists, ought it not also to be wide enough 
for Quakers and Unitarians? For ourselves we hesitate not to 
say, that it would be better entirely to do away with a Church 
established by law, and connected with the state, than to have 
an Established Church, with articles embracing only the lax 
generalities of religion. In the one case, that religious com- 
munity which now constitutes the Church of England, would . 
still maintain an imposing and venerable aspect, would still be 
the most Scriptural, the most popular, the most influential of 
sects; mw the other case, we should have an Established Church, 
which would soon become the very laughing stock of the unbe- 
liever: the same doctrines would not be preached for ten years 
in succession from the same pulpit: but the widest extremes 
would be comprehended under a nominal unity, as if we could 
thus approximate the frozen pole of Rationalism and Deism to 
the torrid zone of Fanaticism and Superstition. 

It is in vain to ask, “ Is not religious schism a nuisance and a 
scandal?” We agree that itis, “ Are there not thousands among 
the Dissenters whose characters and abilities we must reverence 
and admire; and whom we could most cordially wish to see en- 
rolled in the same Christian communion with ourselves?” Un- 
questionably there are. “ Are not charity and brotherly love to 
be inculcated and exhibited by all members of the Church of 

ingland?” God forbid that they should not. | But what then? 
There is no wisdom in flying from one evil to a greater: nor can 
charity and brotherly love find any stable and enduring resting- 
place, unless they are based upon mutual respect. But what re- 
spect could we entertain for a man, who wore his religious sen- 
timents so loosely about him, that he could drop them or throw 
them off, from considerations of temporal expediency? ‘The ar- 
gument is of universal applicability, which we might use as an 
argumentum ad hominem, to Dr. Arnold or Mr. Girdlestone. 
We may admire, for instance, the kind and Christian spirit in 
which either of them writes; we may esteem either of them for 
sterling qualities of head and heart: but are we therefore to waive 
our conscientious opposition upon points, where we believe them 
to be in error, and where we believe their error to be of a per- 
nicious tendency: or is our admiration or our esteem one jot the 
less, because with calmness and candour we express and act upon 
our difference of opinion? Let but this reasoning be enlarged to 
wont os of Dissenters in general, and the conclusion is inevi- 
table. 


For the sake then of truth—for the sake of charity—for the 
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sake of common honesty—we would repudiate the idea of Chiris- 
tian union without Christian conviction. And we have written 
at some length, because we know that in many and in influential 
quarters, the idea has been, and even is, entertained. The -thing 
cannot prosper, and cannot last. And if we think the end im- 
practicable, we may well repudiate the means proposed for its 
attainment: especially where those means must carry with them 
much of immediate and attendant mischief. Let us pause then 
before we immolate any portion of our Articles and our Liturgy on 
the altar of dissent: not refusing indeed to co-operate with Dis- 
senters, where the objects are fairly common, and where co- 
ration is necessary for the efficient management of the work; but 
otherwise proceeding upon our own path, with au honest spirit of 
open and generous competition. ‘The best of Church reforms 
will be attained by persevering individual efforts to mspire the 
people with a stronger reverence and affection for the doctrines 
and formularies of our Establishment as they are: by active and 
unremitting exertions, on the part of ministers, in their respective 
parishes: by having good schools, and by taking good care of 
them: by building churches, wherever they are wanted, and by 
labouring, in humble anxiety, to have shit well filled. All that 
the legislature can do is nothing, absolutely nothing, in compari- 
son with what may be effected by personal zeal and private phi- 
lanthropy. 


Upon the whole, this cry of Christian union is one of the wild- 


est delusions of the day. Hither it has no meaning at all, or it 


means a contradiction, Does it mean thinking alike? But we 
cannot think alike by merely wishing to think alike, or saying 
that we think alike. Is it pretending to think alike, when we 
think differently? ‘This is sheer folly, or sheer hypocrisy. ‘To 
suppose that men can unite to any beneficial purpose, while their 
sentiments are opposed, or that they can cling together, while 
they have no possible bond of cohesion or affimity, is just as pre- 
posterous, as to imagine that they can bury their differences of 
opinion without burymg and merging in some disgraceful com- 
promise their opinions themselves. ‘The entire system is born of 
a false liberality, and a spurious conciliation, and a bastard pru- 
ya ‘Too often its source 1s not kindness, but indifference; is 
not charity, but cowardice. Frankness, however, and boldness, 
are what the mes require.. They require decision, but not mtem- 
perance: they require moderation, but not pusitlanimous luke- 
warmness. ‘They require that every man should deteramme and 
avow his own principles. A man may be mistaken: but an 
honest man, m any crisis of importance to his country or his re- 
hgion, can hardly be neutral. We have no words to express our 
contempt for those waiters upon Providence, who can stand aloof, 
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until they shall see which side it may be safest to take. But, 
alas, how frequently does it happen in periods of emergency that 
men of the coolest temperament and clearest judgment leave the 
whole game to be played, to the destruction of a state, by the 
fiery enthusiasts on the one side, and, on the other, the timid 
alarmists, whose violence is directly in proportion to their con- 
sternation, 

It is our confirmed opinion, that at no distant period the battle 
between the Church and her antagonists must be seriously fought. 
We have therefore thrown out these suggestions, that the clergy 
may consider well on what points their stand is to be made; and 
in what manner the contest, on their part purely and altogether 
defensive, is to be carried on. Our limits will not now permit us 
to inquire, what the pious and well-affected among the laity owe 
at such a moment to the Church of which they are members. As- 
suredly they owe much; and unless their duty is adequately per- 
formed, the stability of our ecclesiastical mstitutions becomes 
precarious in the extreme, One obligation, we think, which they 
incur, is to take off the hands of the clergy much of that warfare 
which concerns the ¢emporal interests of the Church. Itisa 
graceful and honourable task for the laity to defend the Church 
and its ministers from spoliation: but the office of the clergy is 
somewhat interrupted, and their tone of character is somewhat 
impaired, if they are compelled, in matters of a pecuniary 
nature, to make the press—or still more, the pulpit—resound 
with their own remonstrances or complaints.. How many things 
are there, which men can do more naturally and more becomingly 
for others than for themselves: and with what peculiar force will 
this observation apply in the case of the emoluments or worldly 
fortunes of the ministers of religion! 

For the rest, it is because we believe that the great battle must 
soon be fought, and be fought out, and because we would have 
the clergy equal to the struggle when it comes, that we would 
advise them not to waste their energies upon petty squabbles of 
perpetual recurrence: but pursue the even tenor of their way, 
and sedulously discharge their unobtrusive functions in the spirit 
of peace and charity, until some urgent occasion commands them 
to step forward, and expose themselves to any and every obloquy, 
to any and every hazard, for the honour of God, and the true wel- 
fare, temporal and eternal, of marikind. ‘There is no contradic- 
tion between this and our previous remarks. Let them not be 
wanting to themselves: but neither let them plunge and flounder 
about in the precipitation of alarm. Be it their first care to bear 
in mind, that the most important of all imaginable interests are at 
stake—interests far too mighty and too sacred for the interference 
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of any sore and fidgety irritation-—the exhibition of any querulous 
and fretful impatience. So will the Church maintain an attitude 
of majesty and sanctity, which will compel the respect even of 
her adversaries: and either, by the blessing of Providence, pre- 
serve her rights and authority amidst the political tempests already 
engendered in the atmosphere; or, if fall she must, presefve her 
dignity even in the moment of her ruin. | | 

But we stop: for we find ourselves unable to exhaust or do 
justice to that small part of a most extensive subject, which we 
had selected for immediate discussion. Perhaps some early op- 
portunity may occur, at which we can resume it. 


Arr. IlIl.—History of France during the French Revolution: 
embracing the Period from the Assembly of the Notables in 
1789, to the Establishment of the Directory in 1295. By 
Archibald Alison, F.R.S.E. Advocate, vols. 8vo. Edin- 
burgh: Blackwood, London: Cadell. 1833. 


Ir was a saying of Napoleon, that a “ revolution in France is 
sooner or later followed by a revolution in the rest of Europe.” 
Constituting, as it were, the heart of a great political body, its 
pulsations are felt in the remotest extremities; and its motions, 
whether they be regular or disordered, never fail to be communi- 
cated throughout the system for good or for bad, either directly 
or by means of a secret but very powerful sympathy. ‘This fact, 
recorded by one so well qualified to form a correct judgment, 
bestows an immense interest on every work which undertakes to 
trace the history of that memorable shaking of the nations which, 
beginning in 1789, has perpetuated its effects down to the present 
day. ‘The experience of nearly half a century has confirmed the 
soundness of the remark just quoted; for, during that period, 
there has been manifested by the other European states, an eager 
desire to imitate the French in all their innovations, notwithstand- 
ing the proof, everywhere presented, that the’ happiness of the 
people has been poten sacrificed to the intrigues of faction or 
to the love of power. Even among the better informed there is 
much willingness displayed to forget the evil and remember only 
the good which resulted from the terrific commotions consequent 
on the execution of Louis the Sixteenth; to draw a veil over the 
horrors which disgraced the rule of the republicans; and to place 
in a vivid light those political improvements which the tyranny of 
the Convention did not altogether prevent. It is therefore expe- 
dient that from time to time there should be laid before the British 
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public, a picture of the frightful scene which oceupied the interval 
from 1792 to 1795, accompanied with a description of its unpa- 
ralleled sufferings and losses; of the murders and confiscations; 
the desolation of whole towns and provinces put under the ban 
of Jacobinical fury; of the thousands who perished by famine; 
and of the tens of thousands who were massacred in prison, 
dragged forth to the guillotine, or drowned in rivers. Could the 
misery have-been anticipated which attended the footsteps of the 
great political change in France, the stoutest heart would have 
recoiled from the undertaking, and the most ardent patriot would 
have readily consented to the continuance, for another age, of the 
disabilities under which the mass of his countrymen laboured. 

In an able introduction, the author traces the causes which 
ultimately led to that particular condition of things whence the 
French revolution drew its origin. Delineating the progress of 
liberty from its cradle, in the independence of the desert, till it 
acquires confirmed strength in the industry of manufacturing and 
mercantile life, he follows it to its decline in the domination of 
feudal institutions on the one hand, or on the other, in the selfish- 
ness and jealousy of republican ambition. The history of Europe, 
during the middle ages, supplies ample materials for illustrating 
the principles on which this survey is conducted. The great 
monarchies which arose on the Rhine and the Danube, and the 
small commonwealths that erected their cities and fortified their 
harbours along the shores of Italy, afford very instructive in- 
stances of the expansion of political power in a certain class, 
without the accompaniment of corresponding privileges to the 
lower orders. Even the barons themselves gradually yielded to 
the solicitations of ease and luxury the hold which they had long 
possessed on the administration of affairs. It is accordingly 
observed, that notwithstanding the long and hereditary attachment 
even of the English people to free institutions, the usual causes 
of decline had begun to operate, and the feudal independence of 
the great lords was gradually giving way to the corrupt subser- 
vience of more opulent times, The desolating wars of York and 
Lancaster thinned the ranks of the nobles, while the increased 
expense of living, by changing the current of their ambition, 
undermined the foundations of their power. Under the Tudor 
princes, the indifference of parliament to the liberties of the people 
had already commenced, Europe could not exhibit a monarch 
who prmes his people with more absolute sway than Henry 
the Eighth, nor is any thing in modern times more remarkable 
than the pliant servility with which both the legislature and the 
people obeyed his despotic commands. History can hardly ex- 
hibit an example of a reign in which a greater number of violent 
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invasions were made not only on public rights but private pro- 
perty, in which justice was more disgracefully prostituted in 
courts of law, liberty more completely abandoned in the measures 
of parliament, or caprice more tyrannically exerted on the throne. 

Lelaenatd by the painful impression that nations, like indivi- 
duals, were doomed to run a fixed and limited course, from youth 
to age, from vigour to decay, historians were wont to compare 
the destiny of the former to that of the latter; figuring to them- 
selves that even the most glorious empires had a determined 
length of vital thread spun out to them by the fates, in one part 
uniform and strong, in another weakened and shattered by use, 
to be cut when the appointed era is come, and to make way for 
a renewal of the emblem in the case of those which were to suc- 
ceed. 

But it appears to Mr. Alison, that in modern times there have 
been introduced into operation certain causes which tend to coun- 
teract the decline incident to all human institutions, and which 
infuse into the political systems of the present day some portion 
of the vigour belonging to the youth of the humanrace. ‘The first 
of these causes is the Christian religion, which proclaiming the uni- 
versal equality of mankind in the sight of heaven, and addressing 
its revelations in an especial manner to the poor, removes the 
hateful distinction that so long corrupted the higher classes and 
alienated the affections of all below them. 

The art of printing, too, by extending the influence of divine 
truth on a field of intellect continually improving, has added a 


powerful buttress to the support of the social fabric, in all coun+ 


tries where due attention has been paid to the rights and instruc. 
tion of the people. The discoveries of science, the charms of 
genius, it is observed, ‘ may attract a few in every age; but it is 
by religious emotion that the great body of mankind are chiefly 
to be moved; and it was by the diffusion of its enthusiasm accord- 
ingly, that the greatest efforts of European liberty were sustained. 
But the diffusion of knowledge by means of the press is not des- 
tined to awaken merely transient bursts of enthusiasm. By 
imbuing the minds of those masterspirits who direct human 
thought, it produces lasting impressions on society, and is perpe- 
tually renewed in the successive generations, who inhale, during 
the ardour of youth, the maxims and the spirit of classical free- 
dom.” The whole face of society has been modified by this mighty 
discovery; the causes of ancient decay seem checked by new 
principles of life, derived from the immense number of individuals 
whose talents are brought to bear on the fortunes of the state ; 
and the influence of despotic power, shaken by the attacks of 
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independent principle, is weakened even in the armies which are 
called to support its authority. 

But the good which has arisen from the diffusion of knowledge 
is not unmixed. On the contrary, it is admitted, that if the prin- 
ciples of improvement have acquired a hardier growth, those of 
evil have been more generally disseminated ; the contests of society 
have grown in magnitude and increased in violence; and the pas- 
sions of nations, instead of the ambition of individuals, have in 
these latter times been brought into collision. 


‘In the progress of time, however, whatever in injurious in human 
affairs is extinguished, while the causes of improvement are lasting in 
their effects: the contests of the Greek republics, the cruelty of the 
Athenian democracy, have long ceased to trouble the world; but the 
maxims of Grecian virtue, the works of Grecian genius, will perma- 
nently continue to elevate mankind. The turbulence, the insecurity, 
the convulsions to which the extension of knowledge to the lower orders 
gives rise, will in time be forgotten, but the improved fabric of society 
which it induces, the increased vigour which it communicates, may ulti- 
mately compensate all its evils, and permanently bless and improve the 
species. 

The invention of gunpowder is regarded as the third security 
for the existence of freedom as the inheritance of the people, 
and consequently for the permanence of the ground on which all 
government must have its foundation. As long as the nobles 
were clad in steel, armed with expensive weapons, and mounted 
on chargers, the peasantry, furnished only with clubs or the imple- 
ments of their labours, had no chance in the field of battle. Hence 
the facility with which all insurrections were suppressed in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, where the great tenants of the crown 
and their immediate retainers were the only class regularly trained 
to martial exercises. But fire-arms placed the lord and his mean- 
est serf nearly on a level; and the inhabitants of towns more par- 
ticularly, whose arts and industry supplied in abundance the 
munitions of war, soon proved extremely formidable to the proud 
barons, who seldom viewed with a favourable eye the increasing 
privileges of the royal boroughs. 

The power of the people, im the fourth place, advanced in pro- 
portion to the increase of their own riches, and the diminished 
resources of the aristocracy. In France especially, the introduc- 
tion of artificial wants completed the ruin of the feudal power. 
When the elegancies of life were comparatively unknown, and 
the barons lived in rude magnificence on their estates, the distri- 
bution of their wealth kept a multitude of dependents round their 
castles, who were always ready to defend the authority from which 
they derived their subsistence, “But by degrees the progress of 
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opulence carried the nobility to the metropolis, the increase of 
luxury augmented their expenses beyond their means, and from 
that moment their ascendency was brought to a close. ‘The im- 
portance of this change, like that of all others introduced by nature, 
was not perceived till its effects were manifested. ‘The aristocracy 
of France, it is remarked, was still an object of dread, even when 
it stood on the very brink of destruction; and the people were 
doubtful of their ability to resist its power, when it was about to 
sink before them without a struggle. , | 

It is obvious that the antidote contemplated by Mr, Alison, in 
the remarks which we have abridged, applies only to the abuse 
of power on the part of rulers, and of what are called the privi- 
leged classes of society—the evil which was most to be dreaded 
before the commencement of the eighteenth century, But it 
requires not to be mentioned, that the elements of social order 
may be disturbed or destroyed not less certainly by popular rage | 
than by aristocratical ambition. He readily acknowledges this 
solemn truth, and gives expression to the feeling which it excites 
in the following words: 


“* The former history of the world is chiefly occupied with the strug- 
gles of freedom against bondage; the efforts of laborious industry to 
emancipate itself from the yoke of aristocratic power, Our sympathies 
are all with the oppressed, our fears are lest the pristine servitude of the 
species should be re-established; but with the rise of the French revolu- 
tion, a new set of perils have been developed, and the historian finds it 
his duty to keep chiefly in view the terrible evils of democratic oppres- 
sion. ‘The causes which have been mentioned have at length given such 
an extraordinary and irresistible weight to the popular party, that the 
danger now sets in from another quarter, and the tyranny which is to 
be apprehended is not that of the few over the many, but of the many 
over the few. The obvious risk naw is, that the influence of knowledge, 
virtue, and worth, will be overwhelmed in the vehemence of mb 
ambition or the turbulence of democratic power. This evil is of a far 
more acute and terrible kind than the severity of regal or the weight of 
aristocratic oppression. In a few years, when fully developed, it destroys 
the whole frame of society and extinguishes the very elements of free- 
dom, by annihilating the classes whose intermixture is essential to its 
existence. It is beneath this fiery torrent that the civilized world is now 
passing, and all the efforts of philosophy are therefore required to observe 
its course and mitigate its devastation. Happy if the historian can find, 
in the record of former suffering, ought to justify future hope, or in the 
errors of past inexperience the lessons of ultimate wisdom. It-is by 
slow degrees and imperceptible additions, that all the great changes of 
nature are accomplished; and it is by similar steps, and as slow a pro- 
gress, that the great fabric of society is formed. Regulated liberty, the 
chief pune of human improvement, is of the most tardy development ; 
ages elapse before it acquires any firm consistency; nations disappear 
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during the contest for its establishment. The continued observation of 
this important truth is fitted both to inspire hope and encourage mode- 
ration; hope, by showing how unceasing has been the progress of im- 
provement through all the revolutions of the world; moderation, by 
demonstrating how vain and dangerous are all attempts to outstrip the 
march of nature, or confer upon one age the institutions or habits of 
another. The annals of the French Revolution, more than any other 
event in human affairs, are calculated to demonstrate these important 
truths; and by evincing in equally striking colours the irresistible growth 
of liberty, and the terrible evils of precipitate innovation, to impress 
moderation upon the rulers and caution upon the agitators of mankind, 
and thus sever from the futnre progress of freedom those bloody triumphs 
by which its past history has been stained.” 

It has been frequently remarked that there are many points of 
resemblance between the Revolution in France and the Grand 
Rebellion in our own country. Nor will it be denied that, in re- 
gard to the main results, the murder of the two kings and the 
temporary triumph of the popular faction, the coincidence is sufti- 
ciently striking; and yet the features in which these historical oc- 
currences differ are much more numerous and important than 
those wherein they agree. In England, the monarch, backed by 
the greater part of the landed proprietors, carried on a protracted 
contest with the cultivators of the soil and the inhabitants of the 
towns; whereas in the territories of Louis, the nobility, to the 
amount of seventy thousand, shrunk at once from the conflict, and 
allowed their sovereign to fall into the hands of the people, with- 
out raising their arm in his defence. From the days of Elizabeth 
the influence of religion ranged itself on the side of freedom; and, 
in all the struggles which followed, the civil interests at issue be- 
tween the hostile parties were always considered as subordinate 
to their theological differences. In France, on the contrary, the 
faith and precepts of the Gospel were held in the utmost contempt 
by those who opposed the court and levelled their blows at the 
foundation of all monarchical institutions. The Jacobins esta- 
blished their authority on the ridicule of every species of devotion, 
save that which was directed to the altar of Reason. Nor was 
this “ irreligious fanaticism,” as the author justly defines it, re- 
stricted to the citizens of the metropolis. It pervaded equally 
every department of the kingdom where the republican principles 
were embraced, and every class of men who were attached to its 
fortunes. Dunng the Reign of Terror the churches were every- 
where closed, the professors of religion were dispersed, and its 
rites abandoned ; and it was not until the iestoration of a regular 
government, that the places of Christian worship were once more 


opened, and belief in the doctrines of Christ was again acknow- 
ledged, 
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But the circumstance which affected most deeply the character 
of the French Revolution was the hostility manifested by the 
lower orders against all who were above them in birth, wealth, or 
talent. It was sufficient to put a man’s life in danger, to expose 
his estate to confiscation and his family to banishment, that he 
was from any cause elevated above the populace. The gifts of 
nature, destined to please or bless mankind, the splendour of 
genius, the powers of thought, the grace of beauty, were, says 
Mr. Alison, as fatal to their possessors as the adventitious advan- 
tages of foytune or the invidious distinctions of rank. Liberty 
and Equality was the universal cry of the Revolutionary party; 
and this liberty consisted in the complete spoliation of the opulent 
classes, while the equality was to be accomplished by the destruc 
tion of all who outshone them in talent or exceeded them in ac- 
quirement, ‘The storming of the Bastile, accordingly, was the 
signal for a general dissolution of all the bands of authority, and 
an universal invasion of private property. ‘The peasantry, on almost 
every estate between the British Channel and the Pyrenees, rose 
against their landlords, burnt their houses, and plundered their 
effects ; and the higher ranks in every part of the country, except- 
ing La Vendee, were subjected to the most frightful cruelties. 

In England, on the other hand, the Republicans counted in 
their ranks many persons of distinction, and drew their chief 
strength from the respectable class of the yeomanry. As the 
power of each party was more equally balanced, the moderation of 
both was increased ; and hence no massacres or proscriptions took 
place, no mansion was destroyed, and no secret murders were per- 
petrated. The war terminated in the establishment of the rights 
for which the popular leaders had contended, but the great fea- 
tures of the constitution remained unchanged; the law was admi- 
nistered on the old precedents, and the great body of the people 
scarcely felt the important change which had occurred in the exe- 
cutive government of the country. 

* In France the triumph of the popular party was followed by an 
immediate change of institutions, private rights and laws; the nobility 
in a single night surrendered the whole privileges which they bad inhe- 
rited from their ancestors; the descent of property was turned into a 
different channel by the abolition of the rights of primogeniture; and 
the administration of justice between man and man was founded on a new 
code destined to survive the perishable empire of its author, Every 
thing in England remained the same after the Revolution, with the ex- 
ception of the privileges which were confirmed to the people, and the 
pretensions which were abandoned by the crown. Every thing in France 
was changed but the dynasty that ultimately obtained the throne. In 
France the whole landed property of the Church and the greater part of that 
belonging to the nobility, was confiscated during the Revolution; and 
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such was the weight of the new proprietors, that the Bourbons were 
compelled, as the fundamental condition of their restoration, to guaran- 
tee the security of the revolutionary estates. The effects of this differ- 
ence have been in the highest degree important. The whole proprietors, 
who live on the fruits of the soil of Great Britain and Ireland, at this 
moment, notwithstanding the prodigious increase of wealth which has 
since taken place, probably do not amount to 300,000; whilst above 
3,000,000 heads of families, and 15,000,000 of persons, dependent on 
their labour, subsist on the wages they receive. In France, on the other 
hand, there are near four millions of proprietors, most of them in a state 
of great indigence, and above fourteen millions of souls, ,constituting 
their families, independent of the wages of labour; being a greater num- 
ber than the whole remainder of the community. In France the. pro- 
yrietors are as numerous as all the other members of the state: in Eng- 
land they hardly amount to a tenth part of their number.” 


The natural inference from the statement now given is, that 
the political influence of England must rest in the great families. 
In France, on the contrary, “the Upper House is comparatively 
insignificant, because a great proportion of its members derive 
their subsistence from the bounty of the crown, while none of 
them directly or indirectly possess any weight in the constitution. 
The struggle i in Britain, as in ancient Rome, must henceforth be 
between the patricians and plebeians: in France, as in the monar- 
chies of the East, it will be between the crown and the people. 
Such, said Mr. Alison, when he composed this part of his work, 
though circumstances are already changed, is the natural con- 
sequence of the maintenance of the aristocracy in the one country, 
and its destruction in the other; as political weight in the end 
always centers where the greater part of the natural property is to 
be found. 

It is a wise observation of the author, that the fury of the civil 
war in England was very much mitigated by the happy circum- 
stance that our countrymen had some detimite object in. view 
throughout the whole of the struggle—the recovery of privileges, 
which they were pleased to describe as hereditary, and the resto- 
ration of political power, which they maintained once belonged to 
the nation. In quest of the object on which they had set their 
hearts, they did not find themselves wandering in a wide and un- 
known desert, but rather following a path in which their fathers 
had walked, at the end of which they were satisfied they should 
find the treasure they so highly valued. The long-continued 
strife between the Saxon inhabitants of this island and the Nor- 
mans, by whom they were partially vanquished, gave rise to a military 
spirit, which enabled the former to resist the current of oppression 
that threatened to overwhelm them, and to establish in the midst 
of their conquerors rights approaching very nearly to independ- 
ence. During five centuries the fields of England had been in- 
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cessantly drenched with blood; every county was in its turn the 
scene of mortal conflict; until at length the effeminate character of 
the Britons was completely changed, while the invaders were pre- 
vented from sinking into that corruption, which in barbarous times 
is usually found to succeed any marked success. ‘ Hence, when 
the disciplined squadrons of William secured a permanent footing 
at the point of the sword, they found a people who would not be 
content to become slaves, but who, retiring as far as possible from 
the society of the warlike chiefs who claimed the mastery of the 
land,*cherished the sentiments of liberty, and gradually laid the 
foundations of that middle class, to which the kingdom has ever 
since owed much of its strength and respectability. It was not 
the native inhabitants, the pusillanimous subjects of the Roman 
empire, who from that period composed the lower orders of the 
state, but the descendants of the free Anglo-Saxon and Danish 
settlers, who had acquired independence by ceuturies of freedom, 
and eourageous feelings from frequent success in arms. Habits, 
the growth of ages, survived the oppression of. particular sove- 
reigns. One defeat could not extinguish the recollection of a 
hundred victories, ‘The power of the Normans, indeed, prevented 
them from rising into the higher stations whether of civil or of 
military life, and the slaves already filled the lowest walk in so- 
ciety; but, between the two, they found a vigorous and deter- 
mined body, who neither sank in the contest with feudal domina- 
tion, nor perished in the obscurity of ignoble bondage. ‘They 
persevered in their noble efforts to regain the position which for a 
time they had been compelled to relinquish, and finally succeeded 
in preserving their name and language to the country of their 
adoption. 


“ The effects of this soon appeared in the measures of government. 
At the accession of each successive monarch, in every crisis of vational 
danger, it was deemed indispensable to make some sacrifice to the popu- 
lar wishes and abate a little of the wonted severity of the Norman rule, 
to secure the fidelity of the English subjects, When Henry I. came to 
the throne his first step was to grant the famous charter which was long 
referred to as the foundation of English liberties, in order to secure the 
support of his insular subjects against the preferable claims of his brother 
Robert; and in consequence he was enabled to lead a victorious army 
into Normandy, and revenge on the field of Tenchebray the slaughter 
and calamities of Hastings. When Stephen seized the sceptre, he in- 
stantly passed a charter confirming the grants of Henry, promising to 
remit the Danish tax and restore the laws of Edward the Confessor. 
Henry I. deemed it prudent, in the most solemn manner, to ratify the 
same instrument. ‘Che pusillanimity and disasters of John led to the 
extortion of Magna Charta, by which the old charter of Henry 1. was 
again confirmed, and the rights of all classes of freemen enlarged and esta- 
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blished. The Great Charter itself was ratified no less than two and 
thirty different times in the succeeding reigns, on occasion of every ex- 


traordinary grant from the subjects, or any unusual weakness of the 
crown,” 


These circumstances had a very important effect on the cha- 
racter of the struggle for freedom which was maintained in Eng- 
land during the government of the Stuart family. I’rom perpe- 
tually recurring to the past the habit was acquired of regarding 
liberty, not as a boon to be solicited, but as a right to be claimed ; 
not as an invasion of the constitution, but as a restoration of its 
pristine purity. The love of independence came in this way to 
be inseparably blended with veneration for antiquity; and the pas- 
sion for freedom was thus divested of its most dangerous impulse 
by being entirely disunited from the desire of innovation. ‘The 
people mingled the recollection of their ancient laws with the 
days of their national greatness, and looked back to the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, as the happy era when their political privi- 
leges were secured, and before they had yet tasted the severity of 
foreign dominion. [lence the exertions of the friends of liberty 
in this kingdom acquired a definite and practical object ; and in- 
stead of being wasted in aspirations after visionary schemes, 
settled down, as Mr. Alison remarks, into a strong and inextin- 
guishable desire for the restoration of an order of things once 
actually established, and of which the benefits were still engraven 
on their recollections. Tor several centuries, accordingly, the 
continued effort of the English people was to ebtain the restitu- 
tion of their Saxon privileges; which, after the lapse of a thou- 
sand years, are still regarded by the best of our historians as the 
true foundation of that regulated liberty whereby our country con- 
tinues to be distinguished. 

It is mentioned by the author asa fortunate circumstance in our 
early constitution, that the power and immunities of the nobility 
were confined to the eldest son of every family; and he has no 
doubt that this arrangement was owing to the influence of the 
commons, which prevented the formation of a privileged class, 
by confining its prerogatives to the individual who inherited the 
paternal estate. In this way were taken from the descendants of 
the great barons all temptation and opportunity to establish a 
caste, to whom, as in_the continental monarchies, the exclusive 
right of filling certain situations was limited. The younger 
branches of the aristocracy, after a few generations, relapsed into 
the rank and became identified with the interests of the com- 
mons; and that fatal separation of noble and plebeian, which 
has been the principal cause of the destruction of freedom in 
all the European states, was from the earliest times softened in 
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this country. The nobility in the actual possession of estates 
were too few in number to excite either suspicion or fear; while 
their relations, possessing no power above the commoners, ceased 
either to be an object of envy to their inferiors or to be identified 
in interest with the class from which they sprang; and thus, it is 
observed, the different ranks of society were blended together, by a 
link descending from the bigher and ultimately resting on the 
lower orders. 

_ No reader of history can be ignorant that the interests of liberty 
in England decayed with the declining power of the nobles, after 
the war of the Roses, and the alienation of estates encouraged by 
Henry the Seventh. The barrier, which had so long intervened 
between the people and the throne, restraining the power of both, 
being then broken down, there was admitted into the constitution 
arush of despoticauthority, which finally led to the Grand Rebellion. 
In the subsequent reign, even the commons appear to have lost 
their former spirit; the most arbitrary taxation, the most repeated 
violations of their liberties, produced no popular convulsion; man- 
dates issued from court were universally obeyed in the election 
of members of parliament; and though they saw the national re- 
ligion destroyed, one-third of the national property seized, and 
seventy-two thousand persons executed, their feelings sought no 
vent in any enterprise against the government. ‘This, it is truly 
observed, was the critical period of English liberty. ‘The country 
had reached that crisis which in all the great continental monar- 
chies has proved fatal to public freedom. Notwithstanding her 
insular situation; notwithstanding the independent spirit of her 
Saxon ancestry; notwithstanding the efforts of her feudal no- 
bility, the liberty of England was all but extinct when the enthu- 
siasm of the Reformation fanned the dying spark, and kept alive 
in a sect which soon became predominant the last glow of inde- 
pendence. 

Every lover of his country will endeavour to maintain that ba- 
lauce in the constitution which has been found so effectual in pro- 
tecting the freedom of the people as well from the tyranny of the 
crown as from the oppression of the aristocracy, while it confers 
upon the sovereign authority such a degree of unrestramed and 
even discretionary power as appears best suited to the successful 
administration of affairs. ‘The experience of many centuries sup- 
plies satisfactory proof that the rights of the commons are most 
securely sustained by the influence of the great landholders, whose 
weight in the legislature can alone check the undue exercise of 
the royal prerogative. In countries where there is neither an he- 
reditary nobility nor a wealthy class of rural proprietors, the peo- 
ple must either be rulers or slaves. There will soon appear the 
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despotism of oriental states, or the ill-regulated freedom of repub- 
lican institutions. The happy distribution of power and pro- 
perty in England saved her m the day of her revolution. While 
the current of popular feeling ran strong in favour of a common- 
wealth, the effect of ancient aud fondly-cherished establishments 
soon developed itself among the more reflecting, and the nation 
reaped the benefit of the long struggle maintained by their pro- 
genitors in the cause of constitutional freedom. But for this 
happy circumstance, the ardent spirit awakened by the Reforma- 
tion might have wasted itself, as in Scotland, in visionary and im- 
practic able schemes, until the public, tired of speculations from 
which no real advantage could accrue, would have willingly 
returned to their wonted servitude. 

It is a remark of ‘Turgot, that while England is the country in 
the world where public freedom has longest subsisted, and politi- 
cal institutions are most the subject of disc ussion, it is at the same 
time the one into which imnovations are with the most difficulty 


introduced, aud where the most obstinate resistance is made to the 


most obvious improvements. You might, says he, alter the whole 
political frame of government in France with more facility than 
you could introduce the most insignificant change mto the customs 
or fashtons of England. ‘The principle here alluded to is regarded 
by our author as at once the consequence and the reward of free 
institutions. Universally it will be found that the attachment of men 
to the customs and usages of their forefathers is greatest where 
they have the largest share in the establishment or enjoyment of 
them, and that the danger of innovation is most to be feared when 
the exercise of rights has been unknown to the people. Lor ex- 
ample, in the Petition of Right, composed by Selden and other 

great lawyers, the parliament said to the king, “ your subjects 
have inherited this freedom:” and in the preamble of the Decla- 
ration of Rights, the States do not pretend to frame a government 
for themselves, but strive only to secure the religion, laws, and 
liberties long possessed and lately endangered : and their prayer 
is only, “ that it may be declared and e snacted that all and singular 
the rights and liberties asserted and declared, are the true, ancient 
and indubitable rights and liberties of the people of this king- 
dom.” ** By adhering in this manner to our forefathers,” says 
Burke, “ we are guided not by the superstition of antiquarians 
but the spirit of philosophical analogy. In this choice of inheri- 
tance we have given to our frame of policy the image of a relation 
in blood, binding up the constitution of our country with the 
dearest domestic ties, adopting our fundamental laws into the 


bosom of our family affections: keeping inseparable, and cherish-_ 
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ing with the warmth of all their combined and mutually retlected 
charities, our state, our hearths, our sepulchres, and our altars,” 
We conclude this portion of our article by quoting the follow- 
ing remarks, which while they breathe an air of great political wis¢ 
dom, mark, in very distinct terms, the real ground of difference 


between the civil war in England, and the revolting horrors of the 
French Revolution. 


“The humane and temperate spirit of the English Rebellion must 
be ascribed to the circumstances in which the contest there began—the 
rights previously acquired, the privileges long exercised, the attachments 
descending from a remote age, the moderation flowing from the posses- 
sion of freedom. It was disgraced by no violent innovations, because it 
arose among a people attached by long habit to old institutions. It was 
followed by no proscriptions, because it was headed by the greater part 
of the intelligence of the state, and not abandoned to the passions of the 
populace. It was distinguished by singular moderation in the use of 
power, because it was conducted by men to whom its exercise bad long 
been habitual; it was attended by litle confiscation of property, because 
among its ranks was to be found a large portion of the wealth of the 
kingdom, ‘The remarkable moderation of public opinion which has ever 
since distinguished this country from the neighbouring states, and at- 
tracted equal attention among foreigners as ourselves, has arisen from 
the continued operation of the same circumstances.” 

*« The extraordinary character of the French Revolution,” it is added, 
‘* arose not from any peculiarities in the people, nor from any faults ex- 
clusively belonging to the government, but from the weight of the des- 
potism which had preceded, and the magnitude of the changes it in- 
volved, It was distinguished by violence and stained with blood, 
because it originated solely with the labouring classes, and partook of 
the savage character of a servile revolt. It totally subverted the insti- 
tutions of the country, because it condensed within a few years the 
changes which ought to have taken place in as many centuries. It 
speedily fell under the direction of the most depraved of the people, be- 
cause its guidance was abandoned by the highest to the lowest orders ; 
and it led to a general spoliation of property, because it was founded on 
an universal insurrection of the poor against the rich. France would 
have done less at the Revolution, if she had done more before it; she 
would not have unsheathed the sword to govern, if she had not long 
been governed by the sword ; she would not have fallen for years under 


the guillotine of the populace, if she had not groaned for centuries under 
the fetters of the nobility.” 


These remarks, it is obvious, require some modification, for it 
is acknowledged that, notwithstanding the many evils attached to 
the feudal system in France, the people were gradually advancing 
in wealth aud influence. ‘The privileges of the noblesse were in- 
deed numerous and extremely mortifying to the more ambitious 
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among the lower orders; but the members of that favoured body 
admitted that the system was theoretically wrong, approved all 
such speculations on the Rights of man as aimed at an equality of 
condition, and even lent their assistance to those popular writers 
whose works avowed an object quite incompatible with the ex- 
istence of hereditary distinctions. In truth, it is observed by 
Madame de Staél that during the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and particularly after the peace of 1763, a growing discon- 
tent constantly prevailed in the nation, headed in the first in- 
stance by a portion of the noblesse, who were impelled by the 


force of public opinion or dazzled by the desire of popular ap- 


plause. No doubt, the faults of the government and the corrupt 
efleminacy of the court under Louis XV. increased the dissatis- 
faction of all ranks, and paved the way for that miserable catas- 


trophe which darkened the reign of his successor. ‘ I have had 


great difficulty,” said the former monarch, “ in extricating myself 
from quarrels with the parliaments all the time [ have been on 
the throne; but let my grandson take care of them, for it is more 
than probable that they will endanger his crown.” 

Louis the Sixteenth was litte qualified to guide the helm of 
affairs at a period when the opinions of men were thrown loose, 
and their interests, real or imaginary, were brought into collision, 
By those who were most familar with his character, he has been 
described as steady in principle, pure in morals, humane in feeling, 
beneficent in intention, possessing all the qualities fitted to adorn 
a pacific throne, or which are estimable in private life; but as 
having neither the genius to prevent, nor the firmness to resist, a 
revolution. Many of his virtues were calculated to allay the 
public discontents, but not to repress them. The people were 
ured of the arbitrary powers of their monarch, and he was dis- 
posed to relinquish them; they were provoked at the expensive 
corruptions of the court, and he was both innocent in his man- 
ners, and frugal in his habits; they demanded a reformation in 
the conduct of public affairs, and he placed his chief glory im 
yielding to their voice. But while he made haste to concede to 
one party, he failed to exercise proper direction and control in 
regard to the others. Irresolution was the main defect in the 
structure of his mind; and hence his conduct, in difficult periods, 
vacillated between the nobility and the people to such a degree 
that both abandoned his cause; the first from distrusting his con- 
stancy, and the latter from doubt whether he was sincere. He 
wished sincerely for the national good, without possessing the 
firmness requisite to secure it; and it has been justly observed, 
in respect to him, that reforms were more fatal to his power than 
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the continuance of abuses would have been to any other sovereign 
distinguished by activity and decision. 

The pressure of the finances soon added to the fears occasioned 
by the growing spirit of liberty throughout the kingdom. No 
expedient promised relief but the Assembly of the States-Gene- 
ral, which was announced to take place on the Ist of May, 1789. 
N eckar, then at the head of affairs, recommended that the num- 
bers of the éiers etat should be doubled, hoping that the crown 
would thereby obtain sufficient strength to combat the opposition 
of the noblesse and dignified clergy, should these bodies be in- 
clined to resist such reforms as now seemed indispensable. ‘The 
parochial ministers or curés were likewise admitted to a seat in 


the legislature. Of these concessions Napoleon afterwards re- 
marked that they were 


“«* The work of a man ignorant of the first principles of the government 
‘of mankind. It was he who overturned the monarchy, and brought 
* Louis XVI. to the scaffold. Marat, Danton, Robespierre himself did 
* less mischief to France; he brought on the revolution which the 
‘consummated. Such reformers as M. Neckar do infinite mischief. 
‘The thoughtful read their books; the populace are carried away by 
‘them; the public happiness is in every mouth, and soon after the 
‘ people find themselves without bread ; they revolt, and society is over- 
‘turned, Neckar was the author of all the evils which desolated 


* France during the revolution ; all the blood that was shed rests on his 
head.’ ” 


The fate of France ought to be held as a warning to all other 
countries where the love of innovation has superseded the love of 
order. ‘The power given to the tiers elat by the short-sighted 
policy of Neckar has found a parallel in the conduct of our own 
government within the last two years. The influence of the 
lower orders has been immensely increased, while that of the 
aristocracy has sustained more than an equal diminution ; and 
accordingly the balance of the constitution has been to the same 
extent paralysed or destroyed, Nor does it afford any consolation 
that this boon to the operative class of society was conceded, not 
extorted ; for hereafter the power, thereby obtained, will be em- 
ployed without any reference to the manner in which it was 
granted, without gratitude for the privilege or docility towards 
those to whom they stand indebted for the supposed benefaction, 
In France, the loudest advocates of popular rights were found 
among the nobles; and the eldest brother of the king, afterwards 
Louis XVIILI., voted for the duplication of the Commons at the 
ineeting of the States-General. 


*“* No revolution (says the daughter of Neckar) can succeed in a 
‘ great country unless it is commenced by the aristocratical class; the 
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‘ people afterwards get possession of it, but they cannot strike the first 
' Gao. When I recollect that it was the parliament, the nobles, the 
‘ clergy, who first strove to limit the royal authority, I am far from in- 
‘ tending to insinuate that their design therein was culpable. A sincere 
‘ enthusiasm then animated all ranks of Frenchmen; public spirit had 
‘ spread universally, and among the higher classes the most enlightened 
‘and generous were those who ardently desired that public opinion 
should have its due sway on the direction of affairs. But can the pri- 
vileged ranks, who commenced the revolution, accuse those who only 
carried it on? Some will say, we wished only that the changes should 
* proceed a certain length; others, that they sliould go a step farther ; 
‘ but who can regulate the impulse of a great people when once put in 
motion ?’” 

It is somewhere said that individuals occasionally protit by ex- 
perience, but nations never, ‘The men who direct the counsels 
of Great Britain are not less patriotic than were Neckar, Mon- 
nier, Brissot, and Bailly, but neither are they less liable to be 
impelled in a career of destructive change, or driven with con- 
tempt from their posts than were those aristocratic reformers. 
Both may be charged with the error of bending too easily to the 
bias of the age, mstead of cautiously and steadily counteracting 
its tendency to innovation. The disorders which followed in 
France might all be traced to the pride of a little knowledge—to 
the weakness which rejects the experience of ages—to the blind 
worship of an imordinate ambition—to dreams of ideal perfection 
in political forms, and to an unhappy reverence for the models of 
government in the celebrated republics of Greece and Rome, 
which presented hardly any thing analogous to the feudal king- 
doms of modern Europe. 

The States-General had not met since the year 1614, and, of 
course, the mode of conducting business in that august assembly 
was entirely new to the generation who were now to witness its 
convocation. On the evening of the 4th of May, a religious ce- 
remony preceded the installation of the members. ‘The king, 
his family, his ministers, and the deputies of the three orders, 
walked from the church of Notre Dame to that of St. Louis to 
hear mass. ‘The appearance of the several bodies collected to- 
gether, and the reflection that a national solemnity, so long fallen 
into disuse, was about to be revived, excited the most lively en- 
thusiam in the multitude. ‘The weather was fine; the benevolent 
and dignified air of the king, the graceful manners of the queen, 
the pomp and splendour of the ceremony, and the undefined 
hopes which it excited, raised the spirits of all who witnessed it. 
First marched the clergy in grand costume, decked with violet- 
coloured robes; next the noblesse in black dresses, with gold 
waistcoats, lace cravats, and hats adorned with white plumes ; 
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last, the ¢iers etat dressed also in black, with short cloaks, muslin 
cravats, and hats without feathers. But the friends of the people 
consoled themselves with the observation that, however humble 
their attire, the numbers of this class greatly preponderated over 
those of the other orders. Next day the assembly was opened, 
-—and that was the first day of the French revolution. 

T'wo ladies from a gallery beheld the spectacle with very dif- 
ferent feelings, namely, Madame Montmorin, wife of the minister 
of foreign affairs, and Mademoiselle Neckar. ‘The latter exulted 
in the boundless prospect of national felicity which seemed. to 
be opening under the auspices of her father, You are wrong to 
rejoice, said the other; this event forebodes much misery to 
France and to ourselves. Her presentiment was too well founded. 
She herself perished on the scaffold with one of her sons; another 
was drowned; her husband was massacred in prison; her eldest 
daughter was cut off in gaol, and her youngest died of a broken 
heart. 

The speech of the unfortunate Louis was characteristic not 
less of the individual himself than of the troubled monarchy of 
which he was the head. 


** Gentlemen,” said he, with emotion, “ the day which my heart so 
long desired is at length arrived. I- find myself surreunded by the re- 
presentatives of the nation, which it is my glory to command. A long 
period has elapsed since the last convocation of the States-General, and 
although the meeting of these assemblies was thought to have fallen 
into disuetude, I have not hesitated to re-establish a usage from which 
the kingdom may derive new force, and which may open to its inhabi- 
tants sources of prosperity hitherto unknown,” 


He concluded with these words :— 


“ Every thing which can be expected from the warmest solicitade for 
the public welfare—every thing that can be expected from a king, the 
firmest friend of his people, you may expect from me. May unanimity 


prevail among you, and this epoch become for ever memorable in the 
annals of French prosperity !” 


The king, distracted by the financial embarrassments which 
had cast a gloom over the whole of his reign, expected relief from 
the deliberations of the States. He loved his people, and was 
prepared to meet their representatives with the affection of a 
parent. Deserving their regard, he believed that he possessed it. 
No one at that moment apprehended a revolution; it had even 
become the fashion to laugh at the idea of such a catastrophe. 
Reposing under the shadow of the monarchy, men shut their 
eyes to the possibility of its overthrow, and deemed all its insti- 
tutions stable, because they had never seen them shaken. They 
had yet to learn that no reliance is to be placed on the affections 
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of mankind when their interests are at stake; that the force of 
ancient recollections, strong in periods of tranquillity, is frequently 
lost in moments of danger; and that attachment to old establish- 
ments is powerful only in those who have shared in their protec- 
tion. Neckar, again, as we are informed by Lacretelle, had 
adopted two principles very generally received at that epoch, but 
of which subsequent experience has amply demonstrated the 
fallacy; namely, that public opinion is always on the side of wis- 
dom and virtue, and that he could at pleasure sway its impulses. 
The maxim vox populi vor Dei, doubtful at all times, is totally 
inapplicable to periods of agitation, when the passions are let 
loose, and the ambition of the reckless is awakened by the pros- 
pect of attaining power. Public opinion in the end will always 
incline to the right side; but, as our author remarks, in the 
violence of its previous oscillations, the whole fabric of society 
may be overthrown. Neckar, trusting in the sense and goodness 
of the people, doubled the tiers etat, and by that step at once 


gave a commencement to the revolution, and secured its success. 
‘This body numbered among its members a great proportion of 


the ability of France. ‘The most distinguished gentlemen of the 
bar, of the medical and mercantile classes, many of the cleverest 
among the clergy, and almost all the delegates of the towns were 
to be found in its ranks, 

All who were conscious of talents which were unworthily de- 
pressed, who sought after distinction which the existing order cf 
society prevented them from obtaining, or who had acquired 
wealth without gaining consideration, joined themselves to the 
disaffected. ‘ ‘To these were added the unsettled spirits which the 
prospect of approaching disturbances always brings forth; the 
reckless, the ardent, the desperate ; men who laboured under the 
subsisting state of society, and hoped that any change would 
ameliorate their condition. A proportion of the nobles also ad- 
hered to their principles, at the head of whom were the Duke of 
Orleans, who brought a princely fortune to forward the work of 
corruption, but wanted steadiness to rule the faction which his 
prodigality had created, and the Marquis La Fayette, who had 
nursed a republican spirit amidst American dangers, and brought 
to the strife of freedom in the old world the ardent spirit which 
had been awakened by its triumph in the new. ‘The Counts 
Clermont Tounerre and Lally Tollendal also were attached to the 
same principles, the Duke de la Rochefoucault and the Duke 
de Liancourt, the Marquis of Crillon, and the Viscount Mont- 
morency, names long celebrated in the annals of French glory, 
and some of which were destined to acquire a fatal celebrity from 
the misfortunes of those who bore them—a portentous union of 
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rank, talent, and energy, of much which the aristocracy could 
produce that was generous, with all that the commons could fur- 
nish that was eminent, of philosophic enthusiam with plebeian 
audacity, of the vigour of rising ability with the weight of an- 
tiquated splendour! 

Two circumstances, however, were remarkable in the compo- 
sition of the constituent assembly, and contributed in a great 
degree to influence its future proceedings. ‘The first was the 
almost total exclusion of literary and philosophical talent, and 
the extraordinary preponderance of the legal profession. With 
the exception of Bailly, aud one or two other illustrious indivi- 
duals, no name of celebrity was to be found among its members, 
On the other hand no less than two hundred and seventy-nine of 
the ¢iers etat were advocates, chiefly from the provincial courts of 
France. ‘This fact is not surprising, when it is considered on the 
one hand how few of the electors were capable of appreciating 
the merits of scientific characters in a country where not one in 
fifty could read ; and, on the other, how closely the necessities of 
men brought them everywhere in contact with that enterprising 
and restless body who lived upon these necessities. ‘The absence 
of the philosophers is not much to be regretted, as, with a few 
splendid exceptions, they seldom make good practical statesmen ; 
but the multitude of lawyers turned out au evil of the first mag- 
nitude, possessing as they did talent without property, and the 
desire of distinction without the talents which should regulate it. 
‘The worst characters in the revolution—Robespierre, Danton, 
and almost all their associates—sprang from that class. ‘The 
second circumstance was the great proportion of the tiers etat, 
who were men of no property or consideration in the country, 
mere needy adventurers who pushed themselves into the estates, 
in order to make their fortune amidst the public convulsions 
which were anticipated, ‘The leading men of the banking and 
commercial interest were indeed members of this body, and took 
a pride in being considered its head; but their numbers were in- 
considerable compared with those of their needy brethren, and 
their talents not sufficient to enable them to maintain an ascen- 
dency. When the contest began they were speedily supplanted 
by the clamorous and reckless adventurers, who aimed at nothin 
but public confusion. France on this occasion paid the penalty 
of her unjust and invidious feudal distinctions ; the class was 
wanting, so well known in England, who, nominally belonging to 
the commons, are bound to the peers by similarity of situation 
and community of interest, who form the link between the aris- 
tocracy and the people, and moderate the pride of the former by 
their firmness, and the turbulence of the latter by their authority. 
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It is well known that the plan entertained by Neckar, of dividing 
the Assembly of the States into two chambers, similar to the 
Lords and Commons in England, was completely thwarted by 
the fiers elat, who were aware that their numerical strength could 
only be rendered available by having all the representatives in one ; 
house. ‘The noblesse were not desirous to be united in one 
chamber with the clergy, who, having in their number more than 
a hundred curés of plebeian extraction, were no longer thought 
fit associates for the members of the aristocracy. ‘The minister, 
trembling for his popularity, dared not to propose any measure 
by which the commons might be induced or constrained to 
enter upon separate deliberations for the good of the country. 
‘The Archbishop of Aix, placed at the head of a deputation to 
the refractory estate, made to them a pathetic appeal on the mi- 
sery to which the nation must be reduced, and suggested the 
expediency of a conference among some of the leading persons 
belonging to the three classes which composed the assembly. 
While the audience were in doubt what answer to return, a young 
man, utterly unknown, rose and said— 


| 


“* * Go and tell your colleagues that if they are so impatient to assuage 
the sufferings of the poor, let them come to this hall to unite themselves 
with their friends; tell them no longer to retard our operations by 
E affected delays; tell them it is vain to employ stratagems like this to 
— ‘induce us to alter our firm resolutions. Rather let them, as worthy 
4 ‘ imitators of their Master, renounce a luxury which consumes the funds 
of indigence; dismiss those insolent lackeys who attend you ; sell your 
‘ superb equipages, and convert these vile superfluities into aliment for 
‘ the poor,”’ 


A confused murmur followed this speech. It was pronounced 
by Maximilian Robespierre, a name at which all France was soon 
compelled to tremble. 

After wasting several weeks in this unprofitable resistance, the 
Commons resolved to declare themselves the representatives of 
the nation without soliciting the accession of the two other estates. 
‘The chamber of nobles, said the Abbé Sieyes, represents 150,000 
individuals, and we 25,000,000. If we yield, we shall subject 
twenty-five millions to the yoke of a few thousands of the privi- 
leged ‘orders. It was determined on the 17th of June, 1789, by 
a majority of 400, to assume the title of National Assembly ; and 
notice was sent to the other orders that they would forthwith con- 
stitute themselves with or without their adherence. By this step 
they assumed the whole power of the kingdom, which neither the 
crown nor the nobility were afterwards able to wrest from their 
hands. ‘The monarch was timid; the ministry was weak; the 
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higher classes were divided, while decision, courage and ambition 
animated the proceedings of their opponents. 

A few days afterwards the commons received a great accession 
of strength, being joined by 148 of the clergy, who participated in 
their feclings and were resolved to share their danger, ‘This re- 
inforcement was led by the archbishop of Vienne, the archbishop 
of Bourdeaux, and the bishop of Chartres, ‘They were welcomed 
with tears of joy and shouts of congratulation; but who could 
have foreseen, says Mr. Alison, that in a few weeks the whole eccle- 
siastical body were to be reduced to beggary by those who now 
received them as deliverers, and that a clergyman could not appear 
in the streets without being exposed to the grossest insults! Such 
is the fate of those who think by concessions, dictated by fear, to 
arrest the march of a revolution. Bailly was chosen president of 
the assembly, and was hailed by the encomiums of the members 
as a noble patriot, who was crowning a life of scientific labours 
hy the most disinterested exertions in behalf of his country. But 
could the eye of prophecy at that time have unveiled the Future, it 
would have discovered this idol of the people shivering, on his 
fall, on the Champs de Mars, with his arms tied behind his back, 
und the guillotine suspended over his -head, condemned by the 
assembly, execrated by the multitude, subjected to a cruel and 
protracted punishment to gratify the hatred of the populace, to 
support whom he now incurred these dangers. 

On the 23d of June the king appeared among the representa- 
tives, where, after gently lamenting the spirit of faction which had 
already begun to prevail, he granted all the concessions desired by 
the friends of reform. In particular he abolished the pecuniary 
privileges and exemption from taxation enjoyed by the nobles and 
clergy; put an end to the taille and the impost of Franc fief; 
regulated the expenses of the royal household ; provided for the 
consolidation of the public debt; secured the liberty of the press; 
established the security of property and of titles of honour; regu- 
lated the criminal code, the personal freedom of the subject, and 
provided for the maintenance of the public roads, the equality of 
contributions, and the establishment of provincial assemblies, 
With truth could the monarch exclaim, “ pete say without fear 
of self-deception, that never kihg did so much for his subjects as 
I have done for mine; but what other could so well deserve it as 
the people of France?” He concluded by commanding them to 
dissolve and meet the following day in their separate chambers. 
The clergy and nobles yielded to his authority, but the commons 
kept possession of the hall, When the master of the ceremonies 
entered to remind the members of the wishes and intentions ex- 
pressed by the sovereign, Mirabeau addressed them as follows :— 

NO. XXVIII,— OCT, 1833. Y 
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‘* Gentlemen, I admit the concessions made by the king would be suf- 
ficient for the public good, if the presents of despotism were not always 
dangerous. What is the insolent dictatorship to which you are sub- 
jected? Is this display of arms, this violation of the national sanctuary, 
the fitting accompaniment of a boon to the people? Who prescribes 
these rules?) Your mandatory ; he who should receive your commands 
instead of giving them to you. The liberty of deliberation is destroyed ; 
a military force surrounds the assembly. I propose that, acting with 
becoming dignity, you adhere to the spirit of your onth and refuse to 
separate till you have completed the constitution.” 


Then turning to the master of the ceremonies, he continued, 

‘Tell your master that we are here by the order of the people, 
and that we will not be expelled but at the point of the bayonet.” 
‘They then resolved to ratify all their proceedings, and declared 
the persons of the members inviolate. 

This revolutionary vigour on the part of the tiers etat was 
rewarded by the accession of the Duke of Orleans and forty-six 
of the nobility. The king recommended that the whole of the 
upper house should join ‘the commons; a measure which was 
eloquently opposed by the more constitutional of the peers, 


““* Your majesty,’ said the Duke of Luxembourg, ‘ has every thing to 
‘ fear from a single assembly, which has already manifested its violence 
, by a rash and illegal oath. If that assembly beholds us arrive within 

its walls, what advantage will it not derive from so signal a victory ! 
‘ What can we expect from a body which has so often sworn our ruin ? 
‘Our presence will increase its consideration, without diminishing: its 
‘ambition. Apart from the Tiers Etat we form at least a barrier against 
* its fury. Our position is doubtless full of dangers, but we will cheer- 
* fully face them in defence of the throne.” “ No,” exclaimed the king 
‘with emotion, ‘‘ I cannot allow my faithful nobles to engage in so 
‘unequal a struggle. [t is alike my wish and my duty to save them 
‘ from such manifest perils. My resolution is formed; I will not suffer 
‘a single person to perish on my account, ‘Tell the nobles that I intreat 

‘them to unite with the other orders; if that is not sufficient, as their 
‘ sovereign I command them,” ’ 


The order was obeyed; the nobles and clergy joined the tiers 

etat, where they were speedily lost in an overwhelming majority. 
The result has been written in blood; the humane, passive temper 
of the king encouraged his enemies while it disheartened his 
friends; and the crown was soon trodden under foot by the most 
furious rabble that ever disgraced a civilized country. 
_ "The court, when too late, made an imeffectual attempt at re- 
sistance. ‘lroops were collected in the vicinity of the capital, and 
such regiments as could be trusted were brought near the residence 
of the royal family, 


** Marshal,” said Louis to De Broglio, to whom he confided the 
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command of the guard, “ you are come to assist a king without money, 
without forces ; for I cannot disguise from you that the spirit of revolt 
has made great progress in my armies, My last hope is in your honour 
and fidelity. You will fulfil the dearest wishes of my heart, if you can 
succeed, without violence or the effusion of blood, in frustrating the 


designs of those who, menace the throne, and which would ere long 
bring misery on my people.” 


The old commander, ignorant of the task which he had under- 
taken, made promises which he possessed not the power to 
realize. 

The dismissal of Neckar brought matters to a crisis. Paris 
was thrown into the utmost consternation by the intelligence. 
Fury immediately sueceeded to alarm; the theatres were closed; 
the Palais Royal resounded with the cry “ to arms;” and a leader, 
who soon acquired a fatal distinction, Camille Desmoalins, gave 
the signal for insurrection by breaking a branch off a tree in the 
gardens, which he placed in his hat. ‘The whole foliage was in- 
stantly stripped, and the crowds decorated themselves with the 
symbols of revolt. “ Citizens,” he exclaimed, “ the mament for 
action has arrived; the dismissal of M. Neckar is the signal for a 
St. Bartholomew of the patriots; this very evening the Swiss and 
German battalions will issue from the Champs de Mars to mas- 
sacre us; one resource alone is left, which is to fly to arms.” The 
multitude at once adopted his proposal, and decked with green 
boughs marched through the streets, bearing in triumph the busts 
of Neckar and the Duke of Orleans. ‘They were attacked by 
some dragoons aud dispersed; one of the populace and a soldier 
of the French guards were killed; and theirs was the first blood 
shed in the Revolution. Camille Desmoulins, the “ first apostle 
of liberty,” soon afterwards died on the scaffold, a victim to the 
blind rage which he took so much pains to excite, 

‘The storming of the Bastile on the 14th of July marked an era 
in the progress of revolt; and a bloody revenge stained the first 
triumph of the arms of freedom, 


“ The garrison had capitulated to the guards on the promise of safety, 
and the brave governor, Delaunay, had only been prevented by that as- 
surance from setting fire to the powder magazine and blowing the 
fortress and its assailants into the air. But the military were unable to 
restrain the fury of the populace, During the assault a daughter of one 
of the officers was seized by the crowd; they proposed to burn her alive 
unless the place were instantly surrendered, and had actually placed her 
on a mattrass and set fire to it for that purpose, when the atrocious at- 
tempt was frustrated by one of the French guards, who descended from 
the escalade and saved their victim. All the efforts of. the soldiers, who 
had really gained the victory, could not restrain the blood-thirsty ven- 
geance of the people. ‘The governor Delauny, and three other officers 
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fell, pierced by numerous wounds, in the arms of the guard who were 
striving to protect them. The mob seized their dying remains, hung 
them up on the lamp-posts, and having cut off their heads and one of 
their bands, carried these bloody trophies aloft on the point of pikes to 


the central committee in the Place de Gréve, amid shouts of triumph 
and yells of revenge.” 


These occurrences taught the king that resistance was now 
hopeless, and that no expedient remained whereby he might pre- 
vent the effusion of blood but an immediate submission to the 
will of the assembly. Repairing to their hall accompanied only 
by his two brothers, he addressed them in these terms:— 


‘** Gentlemen, I am come to consult you on the most. important 
‘affairs; the frightful disorders of the capital call for instant attention. 
‘ It is in these moments of alarm that the chief of the nation comes, 
* without guards, to deliberate with his faithful deputies upon the means 
‘ of restoring tranquillity. I know that the most unjust reports have 
‘been for some time in circulation as to my intentions, that even your 
‘ personal freedom has been represented as being in danger. I should 
* think my character might be a sufficient guarantee against such calum- 
‘nies. As my only answer I come now alone into the midst of you: I 
‘ declare myself for ever united with the nation, and, relying on the 
* fidelity of the National Assembly, I have given orders’ to remove the 


‘ troops from Versailles and Paris; and 1 invite you to make my disposi- 
* tions known to the capital.’” 


‘The king followed up this popular measure by the resolution 
of visiting ‘the metropolis in person. In his progress he found 
himself accompanied not only by a number of the national as- 
sembly but also by a crowd of peasants, armed with scythes and 
bludgeons; and after a march of seven hours, obstructed by such 
strange attendants, he reached the gates of Paris. He was im- 
mediately conducted to the Hotel de Ville, through the midst of 
more than a hundred thousand armed men, under an arch formed 
of crossed sabres. When he appeared at a window with the tri- 
colour cockade on his breast, the air was rent with acclamations, 
though ull this moment his ears had not been saluted with avy 
hearty applause. 

‘This compliance with the popular will, as well as the circum- 
stances with which it was attended, alarmed the nobility to such 
a degree that many of them left the country. ‘The emigration of 
so large a body, amounting to seventy thousand, has been gene- 

rally condemned; but when we reflect on the furious passions 
which thre: atened their lives, and the slight hold they had on the 
affections of the lower orders, by whose means alone they could 
have made any effectual stand, we cannot feel surprised that they 
preferred a doubtful flight to a certain death. Experience of the 
thousand evils arising from vulgar domination was necessary to 
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produce a re-action tv favour of a constitutional monarchy; and 
it will be readily admitted that, could the noblesse have reserved 
themselves till the royalist spirit was manifested at Lyons and in 


La Veudee, their services in the cause of order would have been 


very important. ‘The defection of the troops and the madness of 
the people rendered hopeless every effort to stem the torrent in the 
year 1789, more especially at the stance of a class of men whose 
privileges and insolence were announced among the grievances 
which had excited the popular indignation, In fact, long lists of 
proscription had for a considerable time been fixed at the entratices 
of the Palais Royal, at the head of which was M, Poulton, already 
above seventy years of age, who had been appointed to the ministry 
which succeeded that of Neckar, but never entered upon his 
office, 


*« He was seized in the country, and brought into Paris with his hands 
tied behind his back. The vengeance of the people could not wait for 
the forms of trial and condemnation; they broke into the committee- 
room where he was undergoing an examination before La Fayette and 
Bailly, and, in spite of the most strenuous efforts on their part, tore him 
from their arms and hung him up to a lamp-post, ‘Twice the fatal cord 
broke, and the agonized wretch fell to the ground in the midst of the 
multitude; and twice they suspended him again amidst peals of laughter 
and shouts of joy. It was with such terrific examples of wickedness 
that the regeneration of the social body commenced in France. M, Ber- 
thier, son-in-law to M. Foulon, shared the same fate. Ile was arrested 
at Compeigne, and after undergoing the utmost outrages on the road, 
was brought to the Hotel de Ville, where the mob presented to him the 
bead of his relation yet streaming with blood. He averted his eyes, and 
as they continued to press it towards his face, bowed to the ghastly re- 
mains, ‘The efforts of Bailly and La Fayette were again unsuccessful ; 
le was seized by the mob and dragged towards the lamp-post; but at 
the sight of the cord, which they prepared to put about his neck, be was 
seized with a transport of indignation, and wresting a musket from one 
of the National Guards, rushed into the troop of his assassins and fell 
covered with innumerable wounds, One of the cannibals fell ou his body 
and tore out his heart, which he bore about in triumph almost before it 
had ceased to beat. The hears of Berthier and Foulon were put on the 
ends of pikes, and paraded in the midst of an immense crowd through 
the streets of Paris.” .... “ At Cacn and several other towns, the mas- 
sacres of the metropolis were too faithfully imitated. M. de Belzunce, 
who eudeavoured to restrain the excesses of his regiment, was put to 
death with the most aggravated circumstances of cruelty; his remains 
were literally devoured by his murderers. Every where the peasants rose 
in arms, attacked and burnt the chateaux of the landlords, and massacred 
or expelled the possessors. In their blind fury they did not even spare 
those scigneurs who were known to be inclined to the popular side, or 
had done the most to mitigate their sufferings or support their rights. 
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The most cruel tortures were inflicted on the victims who fell into their 
hands, many had the soles of their feet roasted over a slow fire before 
being put to death; others bad their hair and eye-brows burnt off while 
they destroyed their dwellings, after which they were drowned in the 
nearest fish pond. The Marquis de Barras was cut into little bits before 
his wife, far advanced in pregnancy, who shortly after died of horror; 
the roads were covered with young women of rank and beauty flying 
from death, and leading their aged parents by the hand. Tt was amidst 


the cries of agony, and by the light of conflagration, that liberty arose in 
France.” 


Matters were now fast hastening to the crisis of the 5th of 
October, when the mob from Paris burst into the palace at Ver- 
sailles, insulted the king and queen, attacked the body guard, 
invaded the hall of the assembly, and finally compelled Louis and 
his family to remove to the capital. We have been informed on 
good authority that Mounier intreated the unhappy monarch, in 
private, to oppose by force the violence of the multitude, to hoist 
the royal standard, and to throw himself on the protection of his 
loyal subjects, in the army and in the legislature, who could no longer 
shut their eyes to the manifest danger with which the stability of 
their best institutions was menaced. Thiers asserts that the pre- 
sident recommended to his sovereign the simple adoption of the 
articles proposed by the assembly and a recognition of the rights 
of man; and that it was the queen who urged vigorous measures, 
an instant appeal to arms for the defence of the kingdom. ‘There 
is No inconsistency between the two accounts; for the acceptance 
of the constitution did not preclude the most strenuous efforts to 
protect the throne, which was already tottering under the assault 
of an infuriated populace. 

It was on the 8th of October, 1789, that the royal family left 
Versailles at the command of the mob and took up their residence 
at Paris. A hundred members of the Assembly accompanied 
them, as also a detachment of the national volunteers under La 
Fayette; but all their exertions were unable to prevent the people 
from carrying at the head of the procession the heads of two 
privates of the body guard who had been murdered under the 
windows of the palace. The remains of that guard, almost all 
wounded and in the deepest dejection, followed his majesty’s 
carriage; around it were cannon dragged by the multitude and 
bestrode by drunken women; from every side arose shouts of 
triumph mingled with revolutionary songs. After a painful 
journey Louis entered his capital, and was conducted to the Hotel 
de Ville, whence he was removed to the Tuileries, which was 
heuveforth to be at once his palace and his prison. 

Thus, to use the words of Mr, Alison, terminated the first era 
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of the French Revolution; a period more fruitful in great events 
than any which had occurred since the foundation of the monarchy, 
Just five months had elapsed since the meeting of the States 
General, and during that time not only the power of the sovereign 
had been overthrown but the very structure of society changed. 
Instead of an absolute government had. succeeded a turbulent 
democracy; instead of an obsequious nobility, a discontented 
legislature; and instead of the pride of ancient authority there 
had arisen the insolence of newly-acquired power. The right of 
tithes, the most venerable institution of the christian church; the 
feudal privileges, coeval with the first conquest of Gaul by the 
followers of Clovis; and the immunities of corporations purchased 
by the blood of infant freedom, had all perished. ‘The principle 
of universal equality had been recognised; all authority admitted 
to flow from the people; and the right of insurrection numbered 
among the most sacred of the social duties, Changes. which in 
England have been with difficulty produced since the days of 
Alfred, were effected in France in less than half a year, 

The following remarks, just and wise considered even in_ the 
abstract, have an application to our own circumstances, which 
cannot fail to give them a peculiar interest. 


* It is no apology for the constituent assembly to say that they com- 
mitted no violence themselves; that their measures were adopted from 
the purest philanthropy; that they were themselves the victims of the 
faction which disgraced the revolution. In public men we expect not 
merely good intentions, but prudent conduct; it is no excuse to those 
who have done evil, to assert that they did so that good might come of 
it. If we pull down with too much baste we do as much mischief as if 
we retain with too much obstinacy; the virtuous should always recollect 
that if they remove the half, the reckless will speedily destroy the whole.” 
... + The danger of political innovations arises not from their imme- 
diate but their ultimate consequences; not from those who originate, 
but from those who follow them up. Changes once rashly commenced 
cannot easily be stopped ; the fever of innovation seizes the minds of the 
energetic part of mankind, and the prudent speedily become unable to 
stem the torrent. The prospect of gain rouses the ambitious and the 
reckless; they issue from obscurity to share the spoil, and in the struggle 
rapidly acquire an ascendancy. ‘They do so because they are not re- 
strained by the scruples which influence the good, nor by the apprehen- 
sions which paralyse the opulent. Having nothing to lose they are in- 
different as to the consequences of their actions; having no principles 
they accommodate themselves to those of the most numerous and least 
worthy of the people. Revolutions are chiefly dangerous because, they 
bring such characters into public situations; the constituent assembl 
was chiefly blameable because it pursued a course which roused them 
from every part of France.” .... ‘‘ They themselves were the first to 
experience the truth of these principles. In their haste to subdue the 
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throne they raised the people, and speedily became subjected to the 


power which they expected to govern. The victory of the Sth of 


October was not less over the legislature than the throne; brought to 
aris without protection, they were at the mercy of the populace, and 
not less enthralled than the king in his prison. ‘The ultimate conse- 
quence did not appear for some years; but the reign of terror flowed 
naturally from the publication of the rights of man, and the decimation 
of the convention from the rashuess of the constituent assembly.” ... . 
“The errors of the Constituent Assembly may all be traced to one 
source; the evils of despotism were recent and had been experienced, 
those of democracy remote and hitherto unfelt. No such excuse will 
remain for any subsequent legislature. If the French Revolution bad 
done nothing else, it has conterred a lasting benefit on mankind by ex- 
posing the consequences of hasty innovation, and writing in characters 
of blood the horrors of anarchy on the page of history. Let us hope 
that the dreadful lesson has not been taught in vain; that a whole gene- 
ration has not perished under the guillotive or been crushed beneath the 
cat of ambition only to make way for a refutation of the errors by future 
ages; and that from the sanguinary annals of its sufferings the great 
truth may be learned that true wisdom consists in repairing not de- 


stroying, and that nothing can retard the march of freedom but the 
violence of its supporters,’ 


Several of the wiser and more moderate among the friends 
of liberty retired from the Assembly, smitten with the painful 


conviction that they could no longer serve their country, Of 


these the most distinguished were Mounier and Lally ‘Tollendal; 
the latter of whom justified his conduct in the following terms :— 


*« * My health renders my continuance in the assembly impossible ; 

* but laying that aside | could no longer endure the horror occasioned by 
that blood, those heads, that queen half-murdered, that king led captive 
in the midst of assassins, and preeeded by the heads of the unhappy 
guards who had died in his service; those murderers, those female can- 
nibals, that infernal cry a la lanterne tous les evéques; Mirabeau ex- 
claiming that the vessel of the revolution, far from being arrested in its 
course, would now advance with more rapidity than ever. These are 
the circumstances which have induced me to fly from that den of can- 


vibals where my voice could no louger be heard, and where for six 
weeks I strove in vain to raise it.’” 


At a later period Mounier came to London, where he had an 
interview with George the ‘Third, who was extremely desirous to 
receive information from one so well qualified to give it, in regard 
as well to the temper of the French nation as the successive steps 
by which the leaders of the people had arrived at the overthrow 
of the monarchy, ‘The king put his questions with great discern- 
ment and clearness; and after having heard the history of that 
memorable revolt he replied: —‘* ‘ Well, Mounier, no one knows 


* how soon a similar attempt may be made in other countries, and 
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should ever require it, l will take the field at the head of my 
friends, and die among them, if such be the will of Providence, 
with the sword in my hand, ‘They shall never drag me-to a 
‘ scaffold as they did Louis the Sixteenth.”’ — , 

We have here given the substance of the remarks made by our 
beloved monarch, on the authority of a distinguished person to 
whom the ex-president of the national assembly communicated 
them during bis retreat in Germany. 

We cannot follow the footsteps of the popular government of 
France through their progress of confiscation, plunder aud murder, 
The church fell among the first victims of spoliation, as having 
the least power to resist, ‘The arguinents which prevailed with 
the Assembly were, as Mr, Alison observes, the same as those 
urged on similar occasions by all who endeavour to seize the pro- 
perty of public bodies. “ It was said that religion, if really true, 
would be able to maintain itself; that the public would support 
those who best discharged its duties; and that no preference 
should be given to the professors of any peculiar faith. But ex- 
perience has demonstrated that these arguments are fallacious, 
and that religion speedily falls into discredit in a country where 
its teachers are not amply maintained at the public expense. ‘The 
marked neglect of pious usages among them, ever since the Re- 
volution, is a sufficient proof that property and also a certain 
share of worldly splendour is requisite to support even the cause 
of truth among a rich and civilized people. If individuals are left 
to themselves they will probably act wisely enough in most things 
that concern their worldly comfort and convenience; but it does 
not follow that they will fix upon the best religious guides. ‘The 
ardent will prefer, not the most reasonable, but the most capti- 
vating ; the indifferent, the most accommodating; and the wicked, 
who most require spiritual direction, will seek none at all. An 
established church and ecclesiastical property are expedient, inas- 
much as they relieve the teachers of religion from the painful 
necessity of bending to the views, or sharing in the fanaticism of 
the age. ‘Those who live by the support of the public will never 
be backward in conforming to its melinations. When children 
may be allowed to select the medicines they are to take in sick- 
ness, or the young the education which is to fit them for the 
world, the clergy may be left to the support of the public, but 
not till then.” 

The Legislative Assembly, which in 179) succeeded that known 
as the Constituent or National, showed a still more decided bias 
towards democracy. ‘The king opened its sittings on the Ist of 
October; but it had been decreed that the royal titles of “ Sire” 


‘even in England. But my resolution is taken. If necessity. 
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and “ Your Majesty” should be discontinued, and that he should 
occupy a chair in all respects similar to the one used by the pre- 
sident. Louis would not consent to the latter condition; but the 
members indemnified themselves for the concession they consented 
to make, by taking their seats as soon as he sat down, and in other 
matters treated him with so little reverence that when he returned 
to the palace he burst into a flood of tears. The spirit of the 
new assembly was expressed by one of the deputies when he said, 
‘* Et nous aussi, nous voulons faire une Revolution.” So rapid 
was the progress towards a republic, that the democrats of the 
first assembly were esteemed as aristocrats in the second. 

The 20th of June, 1792, is remarkable for the insurrection of 
the populace, which threatened at once the lives of all the royal 
family and the very existence of the legislature. ‘The conduct of 
the king throughout the whole of that agitating day was distin- 
guished for firmness and self-possession; though it must be ac- 
kuowledged that his courage was more suitable to the character 
of a martyr than of a great sovereign, As they were retiring 
before the furious multitude, the princess Ehzabeth was mistaken 
for the queen and loaded with maledictions. She forbade her 
attendants to explain the mistake, happy to draw upon herself the 
perils and opprobrium directed against her august relative. San- 
terre shortly after approached and assured her that she had nothing 
to fear; that the people were come to warn but not to strike. 
tle handed her a red cap, which she put on the head of the 
dauphin. The princess royal, a few years older, was weeping at 
the side of the queen; the boy, with the mnocence of childhood, 
smiled at the scene by which he was surrounded. A young officer, 
his college companion, was a witness from the garden of the 
‘Tuileries, of the humiliations aud insults thus heaped on the 
royal household. He expressed great regret at the conduct of 
the populace and the imbecility of the ministers; but when the 
king appeared at the window with the cap of liberty on his head, 
he could no longer restrain his indignation. “ The wretches ! \" 
he exclaimed, “ they should cut down the first five hundred with 
grape-shot, and the remainder would soon take to flight.” He 
lived to put his principles in practice on the very same spot—it 
was Napoleon Buonaparte. 

The municipality of Paris had already usurped the government, 
and left to the Assembly and functionaries of state only a nominal 
or, at the most, a co-ordinate authority. The jacobin club, st- 
mulated by the infamous Marat, aud led by the sanguinary Ro- 
bespierre, dictated the measures pursued by the pikemen of the 
suburbs, the myrmidons of Santerre, and the hired assassins from 


all parts of the kingdom. On the 10th of August, the work of 
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violence was consummated; their majesties were compelled to 
take refuge within the walls of the legislature; the ‘Tuilleries was 
forced by armed bands; the Swiss guards were either slain in the 
defence of their post or separately murdered; and the throne of 
France was declared vacant. Nothing now remained but the 
mockery of a trial to realize all the intentions of the Jacobins— 
the execution of the king and the establishment of a common- 
wealth, During three days the royal family remained at the 
building of the Feuillans; but on the 13th, the assembly, at the 
command of the commune, directed that they should be conveyed 
to the Temple. Notwithstanding the excitement of the populace, 
many tears were shed as the melancholy procession passed through 
the streets, The carriage, conveying eleven persons, was stopped 
on the Place Vendome that they might be compelled to contem- 
plate the fragments of the statue of Louis XLV; and at length 
the doors of the prison closed upon its victims, and ** the king 
commenced the immortal and spotless days of his life.” 

There is nothing more remarkable in the history of the French 
Revolution than the contrast between the mild and gentle spirit of 
those who continued to believe in the gospel and the savage 
ferocity of the infidels by whom the cause of liberty was dis- 
graced. When Louis found himself alone in the house of the 
Feuillans he gave utterance to the agonized feelings of his heart 
in prayer. “ ‘Thy trials, O God, are dreadful; give us courage 
to bear them. We adore the hand that chastens as that which 
has so often blessed us; have mercy on those who have died 
fighting in our defence.” ‘The royal captives soon began to feel 
the pressure of actual want; all their effects had been pillaged or 
destroyed ; the dauphin was indebted for a change of Imen to the 
lady of the English ambassador, and the queen was reduced to the 
necessity of borrowing twenty-five louis from Madame Anguie, 
one of the ladies of the bed-chamber; a fatal loan, which was 
afterwards made the occasion of her trial and death. 

The government immediately fell into the hands of Datton, 


Robespierre aud Marat, whose characters are ably delineated by 
the author. | 


Marat,” says he, “ was the worst of the triumvirate. Nature had 
impressed the atrocity of bis character = My his countenance ; hideous 
features, the expression of a demon, revolted all who approached him. 
for more than three years bis writings had incessantly stimulated the 
people to cruelty; buried in obscurity be revolved in bis mind the means 
of augmenting the victims of the revolution. In vain repeated accusa- 
tions were directed against him; flying from one subterrancous abode to 
another, be still continued his infernal agitation of the public mind. His 
principles were that there was no safety but in destroying the whole 
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enemies of the revolution; he was repeatedly heard to say that there 
would be no security to the state till 280,000 heads had fallen, The re- 
volution prodaced many men who carried into execution more sanguinary 
measures ; none who exercised so powerful an influence in recommending 
them. Death cut him short in the midst of his relentless career; the 
hand of female heroism prevented his falling a victim to the savage ex- 
asperation which he had so large a share in creating.” 


Danton was chiefly instrumental in bringing about the insur- 
rection of the 10th of August. During the night preceding the 
attack he repeatedly visited the quarters of ‘the revolutionary 
troops aud encouraged their ardour, As minister he was also 
guilty of sanctioning the massacres in prison. Yet Danton was 
not a mere blood-thirsty tyrant. Bold, unprincipled, and daring, 
he held that, in any case, the end justified the means; that nothing 
was blamable provided it led to desirable results; and that 
nothing was impossible with those who had courage to attempt 
it. e gigantic stature, a commanding front, a voice of thunder 
rendered him the fit leader of assassins more timid or less ferocious 
than himself. A starving advocate in 1789, he rose in audacity 
and eminence with the public disturbances; prodigal in expense 
and drowned in debt, he had no chance, at any period, even of 
personal freedom, but in constantly advancing with the fortunes 
of the Revolution. Like Mirabeau he was the slave of sensual 
passions; like him he was the terrific leader, during his ascendancy, 
of the ruling class; but he shared the character, not of the 
patricians who commenced the revolution, but of the plebeians 
who consummated its wickedness. 

Robespierre possessed a very different character. Without 
the ability of his rival, without his domineering temper or un- 
daunted courage, he was endowed with qualities “which ultimately 
raised him to the head of affairs. Destitute of splendid talents, 
and ungainly im appearance, with a feeble voice and vulgar accent, 
he owed his elevation chiefly to the obstinacy with which he 


maintained his opinions at a time when the popular cause had 
lost many of its supporters. 


* Under the mask of patriotism was concealed the incessant influence 
of vanity and selfishness; cautious in conduct, slow but implacable in 
revenge, he avoided the perils which proved fatal to so many of his 
adversaries, and ultimately established himself on their ruin, Insatiable 
in his thirst for blood, he disdained the more vulgar passion for money ; 
at a time when he disposed of the life of every man in France, he resided 
in a small apartment, whose only lustre consisted in images of bis figure, 
and the number of mirrors which, in every direction, reflected its form. 
While the other leaders of the populace affected a squalid dress and dirty 
linen, be alone appeared in elegant attire. The approach of death un- 
veiled his real weakness ; when success was hopeless his firmness deserted 
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him ; and this assassin of thousands met his fate with less courage than 
the meanest of his victims.” 


Under the auspices of such wretches the massacre of the 2d Sept. 
was no unnatural event; the prisons were filled with suspected 
individuals, amounting in number to several thousands, who had 
been arrested during the domiciliary visits of the preceding days. 
A band of 300 assassins, directed and paid by the magistrates, 
assembled round the doors of the Hotel de Ville, where their 
natural ferocity was excited by a liberal supply of ardent spirits. 
Money was given to encourage some of the less determined, and 
the savage cohort marched through the streets singing revolu- 
tionary songs. ‘I'wenty-four priests, arrested for refusing to take 
the new oath, were conveyed to the prison of the Abbaye, and no 
sooner had they arrived there than they were surrounded by a 
furious multitude and cruelly butchered. ©The cries of these 
victims, who were literally hewn to pieces, first drew the eyes of 
the other prisoners to the fate which awaited them ; and they, too, 
were speedily turned out to the vengeance of the populace. ‘The 
forms of justice were prostituted in the most shameful manner, 
‘Torn from their dungeons they were hurried before a tribunal, 
where the president, Maillard, sat by torch-light, with a drawn 
sabre before him, and his robes drenched with blood, while offi- 


cers, with drawn swords, and shirts stained with gore, surrounded 
his chair. 


‘A few minutes, often a few seconds, disposed of the fate of each 
individual ; dragged from the pretended judgment-hall they were turned 
out to the populace, who thronged round the doors armed with sabres, 
panting for slaughter, and with loud cries demanded a quicker supply of 
victims. No executioners were required; the people dispatched the 
condemned with their own hands, and sometimes enjoyed the savage 
pleasure of beholding them run a considerable distance before they ex- 
pired. Immured in the upper chambers of the building, the other 
prisoners endured the agony of witnessing the prolonged sufferings of 
their comrades: a dreadful thirst added to their tortures, and the inhu- 
man jailors refused even a draught of water to their entreaties. Some 
lad the presence of mind to observe in what attitude death soonest 
relieved its victims, and resolved when their hour arrived, to keep their 
hands down, lest by warding off the strokes they should prolong their 
sufferings.’ —‘“ The populace in the court of the Abbaye complained 
that the foremost only got a strike at the prisoners, and that they were 
deprived of the pleasure of murdering the aristocrats. It was in conse- 
quence agreed that those in advance should only strike with the backs of 
their sabres, and that the wretched victims should be made to run the 
gauntlet through a long avenue of murderers, each of whom should have 
the satisfaction of striking them before they expired. The women in 
the adjoining quarter of the city made a formal demand to the commune 
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for lights to see the massacre, and a lamp was in consequence placed 
near the spot where the victims issued, amidst the shouts of the spectators. 
As each successive prisoner was turned out of the gate, yells of joy rose 
from the multitude, and when be fell they danced like cannibals round 
his remains.”—“ Similar tragedies took place at the same time in all the 
other jails of Paris, and in the religious houses which were filled with 
victims. In the prison of Carmes above 200 of the clergy were assem- 
bled ; in the midst of them was the Archbishop of Arles, venerable for 
his years aud his virtues, and several other prelates. Arranged round the 
altar they heard the cries of the assassins who clamoured at the gates ; 
a few, yielding to the dictates of terror, had escaped and were beyond 
the reach of danger, when, struck with shame at deserting their brethren 
in such an extremity, they returned and shared their fate. Awed by the 
sublimity of the scene the wretches hastened the work of destruction, 
lest the hearts of the spectators should be softened as the massacre 
began ; the archbishop repeated the prayer for those in the agonies of 
death, and they expired imploring forgiveness for their murderers. 
Many were offered their life on condition of taking the Revolutionary 
oath ; all refused and died in the faith of their fathers. Among the 
slain were several curates who bad been eminent for their charity in the 
famine of 1789; they received death from the hands of those whom 
they saved from its horrors.” 


We cannot follow the author through his interesting chapters, 
where are described the trial and execution of the king; the war 
on the frontiers, so ill managed by the allies; the vigorous mea- 
sures of the Convention while threatened with j invasion; the judi- 
cial murders in the metropolis, including the fall of successive 
tyrants; the insurrection of La Vendee, and the various fortunes 
of the Royalists; the story of Lyons, and the sanguinary retribu- 
tion which befell that fated city; the history of Poland, and the 
views of the great powers by whom its territories were seized ; 
the gradual rise of a military government; the revolt of the Sec- 
tions of Paris against the Convention; the campaigns of 1794 
and 17935; the conclusion of the reign of terror; and the estab- 
lishment of the Directory. 

The value of the two volumes already published by Mr. Alison 
may be estimated by the abstract which we have endeavoured to 
wive of their contents, and cannot fail to create in the mind of the 

reader an eager desire to see the work completed. ‘This “ History 
of the French Revolution” is recommended by its honest i impar- 
tiality ; dealing out to all the parties concerned in its awful events 
the credit of good motives, whenever their conduct will allow such 
an exercise of charity, and ascribing even the worst actions of the 
most atrocious among the popular tyrants, to the malign influence 
of the times rather than to any peculiar appetite for blood, or love 

of guilty enjoyment. The warmest republican cannot accuse the 
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author of distorting facts, or of drawing from them unjust infer- 
ences; while the friends of order, on the other hard, will find 
much in his volumes to confirm their attachment to the equal rule 
of a limited monarchy, and their dislike to the dominion of the 
multitude, under whatever form its pretensions may be advanced, 
There is also a rich fund of moral and political reflection, very 
judiciously applied to the momentous occurrences which mark the 
progress of innovation among the French reformers. ‘The im- 
port, indeed, is so obvious, and the lesson conveyed to other 
nations is so intelligible, that he may read who runneth. The 
pious, in like manner, will derive gratification from that modest 
and amiable strain of teaching which directs the mind to the indi- 
cations of a Providential guidance, even amidst the darkness and 
confusion so frequently resulting from the madness of the people. 
Often opposed by the most formidable obstructions, the current 
of improvement nevertheless still moves on; and when the cloud 
raised by the passions of men is dispelled, the lines of their in- 
heritance seem to reflect a brighter sun, and to repose under a 
happier atmosphere than they ever before FY idee On some 
occasions our faith is not so strong as that of Mr. Alison, but we 
venerate not the less the elevated principle which suggests to the 
historical student the promotion of ultimate good while the eye is 
painfully fixed on the deep traces of sorrow, disappointment, 
suffering, and crime. 

The style, generally speaking, is spirited and correct. In some 
places, perhaps, as the materials are drawn directly from French 
sources, the idiom of the original language obtrudes itself through 
the English phrase. There are also a few instances where the 
wearied eye has passed over repetitions of the same words and 
expressions, which might easily have found substitutes in synoni- 
mous terms, and thereby obviated the charge of verbal poverty. 
But take the book as a whole it will stand a comparison with the 
most successful that have lately issued from the press, and bids 


fair to assume a lasting place among the standard works of 
modern history. 
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Art. IV.—Theological Library, Vol. 1V.—The Life of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer. By C. W. Le Bas, M.A. Professor im the 
East India College, Herts, and late Fellow of T rinity College, 
Cambridge. 2 vols. Rivingtons. 1833. 


Ir the length of a Review were to be considered a measure of the 
merits of a work, we should devote a large space to the publication 
now before us, But we shall confine ourselves within the limits 
of two or three pages, because so much has been lately written 
upon the Reformation in our Church, that we could hardly hope 
to throw a fuller light upon the subject; and because the task of 
criticism is considerably abridged, where little else but praise is 
to be awarded; where, too, the production wants no ditaeiiaian TY 
order to make it read and appreciated, 

The Life of Arehbishop Cranmer is quite worthy of the 
talents and reputation of Mr. Le Bas. We need scarcely say 
more; for, in saying this, we give the best guarantee for depth 
and accuracy of knowledge, soundness and copiousness of reflec- 
tion, and glowing eloquence of style. ‘That these volumes are 
not characterized by so exuberant a richness of diction, as the 
author's command of imagery and language has thrown round 
some of his other writings is, we think, rather a beauty than a 
defect in a biographical narrative. One chief aim of Mr, Le 
Bas appears to have been to relieve the memory of Cranmer 
from the aspersions which have been cast upon his character; 
aspersions, which have run through the whole gamut of vitupera- 
tion from the “ false Cranmer” of early writers to. the “ unprin- 
cipled Cranmer” of the present Bishop of Maronia! And certainly 
we cannot rise from the perusal of this history without feeling the 
subject of it exalted in our eyes. [t was a pious task; it could not 
have been placed in worthier hands; and it is nobly performed. 

In the compilation of the present work Mr. Le Bas has dili- 
gently consulted and digested all the previous publications that 
could be subservient to his purpose. He particularly mentions, 
: in a short preface, his obligations to Foxe, Burnett, Strype, and 
fe “ the recent work of Mr. Todd.” By the aid of these materials 
he has himself formed a production, which opens to us the springs 
of action and policy in those eventful times, and carries us along 
with a strong and unflagging interest. In the second volume he 
has made sood use of the “ complete collection of the Remains 
of Archbishop Cranmer, which has issued from the Clarendon 
Press at Oxford, under the editorial superintendence of the Rev. 
Heury Jenkyns, Fellow of Oriel College.” The valuable labours 
of this gentleman ought not, perhaps, to be left without remark ; 
but we think it better to dismiss them with a passing and general 
commendation, than either to give a merely brief and desultory 
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notice, or to enter into a more detailed examination, to which, 
however, nothing of novelty could be attached, © , 

Mr. Le Bas has subjoined to both his volumes an Appendis, 
in which some curious details and papers will be found. — 

It would be an injustice to our readers not to make some few 
extracts from a Biography, which contains so many specimens of 
classical and sterling beauty in thought and composition, Yet 
we feel great difficulty in selection, simply because our extracts 
must be few; and, instead of seeking for portions the most dis- 
tinguished by their eloquence and vigour, we must be contented 
with two or three passages, which can be taken by themselves 
with least injury to the context. 


How graphic is the following account of Cromwell's Vice- 
gerency, and how finely marked are the characteristic traits of 


this same personage, and some others among the contemporaries 
of Cranmer. 


“The year 1533 was further remarkable for the elevation of Crom- 
well to the unprecedented office of vicegerent to the King in all Eccle- 
siastical affairs. ‘The life of this extraordinary man exhibited a remark- 
able instance of the sportiveness of fortune. He was the son of a fuller, 
or according to others, of a blacksmith. His early life was distinguished 
by an ungovernable fondness for adventure. His first exploit was a 
journey to Rome, to solicit, on behalf of the good town of hhostod, the 
costly grace of the greater and Jesser { mre a mission in which bis 
light-hearted ingenuity succeeded to admiration. After some disastrous 
vicissitudes he returned to England, and became attached to the service 
of Cardinal Wolsey, whom he defended with cotispicuous ability and 
zeal, when he was impeached by the Commons: in the year 1529: 
Being at last dissatisfied with his situation, or perceiving that the Car- 
dinal was doomed to destruction, Cromwell contrived to recommend 
himself to the King; to whom he rendered his services necessary, partly 
by his vigour and intelligence in the despatch cf business, and partly, it 
may be conjectured, by the somewhat Machiavelian complexion of his 
a ones morality. The function to which he was now elevated was un- 

nown, either in the theory or the practice of the British Constitution. 
Former kings may, indeed, have had their favourites, on whom they de- 
volved much of the splendour and emolument, and all the cares of go- 
vernment. But Henry, by a formal and solemn appointment, raised his 
confidential minister to the office of Vicegerent, within his own imme- 
diate dominions, in all matters touching Ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and 
for the redress of all errors, heresies, and abuses in the Church. ‘This 
title and appointment were afterwards recognized by the Legislature, as 
conferred by the King, in his character of “ supreme head in earth, 
under God, of the Church of England ;” and by the same’ Act 
dence was assigned to the Vicegerent above the Archbishop of Canter- 


bury, together with a voice to assent or dissent in the same manner as 
any other Lord of Parliament, . 


NO, XXVIII,—ocT. 1833. 
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“ It was this commanding position which gave to Cromwell such vast 
influence in assisting to accomplish the great Ecclesiastical revolution. 
It appears that his thoughts were first seriously directed to religious 
subjects by the perusal of Erasmus’s translation of the New Testament ; 
the text of which he is said to have actually committed to memory, in 
the course of his journeyings on the continent. One effect of this men- 
tal discipline probably was to inspire him with a hearty contempt for 
the objects for which he had been originally despatched to Rome, and 
to engage him firmly in the cause of the Reformation. It was fortunate 
for the Archbishop that the prodigious powers of the Vicegerency were 
thus entrusted to one whose energies were devoted to many of the same 
objects, for which he was. himself incessantly labouring, and whose 
se committed him to an inveterate conflict with the abuses of the 

apacy.”—Cranmer, vol. i. pp. 114—118, 

** It was to be lamented that the interests of the Reformation were, 
at this time, but feebly represented by the friends and adherents of the 
Primate; The influence of its great patron, the Vicegérent himself, was 
beginning to ebb away. ‘ The blacksmith’s son’ was regarded with dis- 
dain by the Aristocracy, with jealousy by those who had once been his 
equals, and with hatred by many among the Clergy, whose supremacy 
he was thought to have usurped. His own personal qualities were not 
of sufficient power to bear him up against the weight of this hostility. 
He was energetic, unscrupulous, and consequently useful in the trans- 
actions of his master’s business; but his character wanted the genuine 
stamp of greatness. ‘There was nothing in it of that superiority which 
lifts up the head into the region of serenity, while the tempests are ra- 
ging below. The professional auxiliaries of the Archbishop were 
wholly unequal to the approaching crisis. Hugh Latimer, then Bishop 
of Worcester, has been called the Apostle of England; and with un- 
doubted justice, if Apostolic integrity and zeal could merit the title. 
But, in trath, he had but little of the genuine Apostolic prudence. He 
had the simplicity of the dove, with scarcely a particle of the serpent’s 
wisdom, His honest impatience was perpetually apt to outrun the 
tardy and unequal pace of authority; and his almost rustic plainness 
sometimes endangered his cause, by exposing it to the contempt of 
cold-hearted or worldly men. His peculiarities, indeed, were so well 
known to the Archbishop that he found it expedient to administer to his 
venerable friend some grains of salutary caution, on his appointment to 
the office of a preacher to the Court. He wisely recommends him, in 
his sermons, ‘ to overpass all manner of speech, either apertly or suspici- 
ously sounding against any special man’s facts, acts, manners, or say- 
ings; to the intent that the audience may have none occasion thereby, 
namely to slander your adversaries, which would seem to many that you 
were devoid of charity, and so much the more unworthy to occupy that 
room. Nevertheless, if such occasion be given by the word of God, let 
none offence or suspicion be unreprehended, especially if it be generally 
spoken, without affection. Furthermore, I would that you should study 
to comprehend your matter, that, in any condition, you stand no longer 
in the pulpit than an hour, or an hour and a half at the utmost. For, 
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by long expense of time, the king and the queen shall, peradventure, 
wax so weary at the beginning that they shall have small delight to con- 
tinue throughout with you to the end,’ 

‘“‘ The character of Shaxton, Bishop of Salisbury, was another source 
of weakness aud disunion. He, too, like Latimer, was grievously defi- 
cient in discretion; and, unlike him, he was irritable in temper, and 
most unstable in judgment. He had, unhappily, involved himself in a 
somewhat intemperate correspondence with the Vicar-General, upon a 
point of ecclesiastical discipline; and this at a time when all the resources 
of mutual confidence were required for the support of the Protestant in- 
terest. Of all the other prelates attached to the Reformation, by far the 
most active and judicious was Fox, Bisbop of Hereford, But death had 
unfortunately deprived the cause of his services in the May of the pre- 
ceding year; and never was any thing more disastrous than the choice 
of his successor! Our very children have learned to pronounce the 
name of Edmund Boner with abhorrence; and this was the man who 
was now to be advanced to the prelacy. He had first emerged into no- 
tice when the public mind was agitated by the question of the divorce. 
His turbulent activity in the cause recommended him to Cromwell, and 
raise him to the Archdeaconry of Leicester. His subsequent exertions 
completely won for him the confidence of the Reformers, Cranmer 
himself appointed him the Master of the Faculties. He was sent to 
supersede Gardiner as Ambassador to the French Court; and during his 
residence at Paris professed so fervent an interest in the progress of the 
English Bible and ‘Testament, (of which an impression was then in pre- 
paration there,) that he was reckoned among the foremost champions of 
Scriptural truth. Towards the close of this year, 1539, while he was 

et in France, Stokesley died; and Boner was elevated to the See of 

don. But by that time the influence which originally lifted him 
from obscurity had sunk into decay, and he quietly succeeded to the dio- 
cese and the principles of his predecessor. His subsequent history is 
well known. | It is the history of a nature so detestably selfish and fero- 
cious, that the darkest Paganism would have been disgraced by it.— 
Cranmer, vol. i. pp. 199-202. 


If we sought for matters of deeper and more touching interest, 
we should wish to quote the whole account of Cranmer’s trial at 
Oxford; but we have only room for the affecting history, which 
is given of his demeanour, from the time when he retracts his re- 
cantation, to the moment when he expires at the stake, 


“The amazement and confusion of the assembly at the utterance of 
this speech may very easily be imagined. All his judges, and doubtless 
a very large portion of the audience, expected nothing from his lips but 
an open and penitent abjuration of his Protestant opinions. Instead of 
this, he proclaimed that he had nothing to repent of but his unworthy 

rofessions of the Romish faith, It was to no purpose that Lord Wil- 

iams vehemently reminded him of his submission and dissembling, and 

exhorted him to remember himself and play the Christian man. The 

Archbishop remained unshaken. ‘ Alas! my Lord,’ was his reply, ‘ I 
z2 
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have been a man that all my life loved plainness, and never dissembled 
till now against the truth, which I am most sorry for; and I cannot 
better play the Christian man than by speaking the truth, as I now do.’ 
He further protested that, with regard to the doctrine of the Sacrament, 
he still believed precisely as he had written in his book against the 
Bishop of Winchester. 

‘¢ By this time the exasperation of the Romanists had become. outra- 
geous. The assembly broke up, and the Archbishop was hurried to the 
place of execution. On his. way thither one of the Friars, foaming 
with rage and disappointment, assailed him with reproaches for his in- 
constancy, and bade him remember his recantation; repeatedly crying out, 
* Was it not thy own doing?’ On bis arrival at the stake he put off his 
garments with alacrity, and even with haste, and stood upright in his 
shirt. When his caps were taken off, his head appeared so bare that not 
a single hair could be discerned upon it. His beard, however, was long 
and thick, and his countenance altogether of such reverend gravity, that 
neither friead nor foe could look upon it without emotion. While the 
preparations for his death were completing, a Bachelor of Divinity, ac- 
companied by two Spanish Friars, made one desperate effort to recall 
him to his apostacy. But their attempts were atterly fruitless. The 
Archbishop was only moved to repeat that he sorely repented of his re- 
cantation, because he knew it was contrary to the truth. On this the 
friars said, in Latin, to each other, ‘ Let us leave him to himself; the 
devil is surely with him, and we ought no longer to be near him.’ Lord 
Williams became impatient of further delay, and ordered the proceed- 
ings to be cut short. Cranmer, therefore, took his surrounding friends 
by the hand, and bade them his last farewell; while his defeated mo- 
nitor, the Bachelor, indignantly rebuked them for touching the heretic, 
and protested that he was bitterly sorry for having come into his com- 
pany. He could not forbear, however, once more to urge his adhe- 
rence to his recantation. The answer of Cranmer was, ‘ This is the 
hand that wrote it, and therefore it shall first suffer punishment,’ 

The fire was now speedily kindled; and Cranmer immediately made 
good his words by thrusting his right hand into the flame. He held it 
there with unflinching steadiness, exclaiming from time to time, ‘ This 
hand hath offended,—this unworthy hand!’ So immoyeable was his for- 
titude, that the spectators could plainly perceive the fire consuming his 
hand, before it had materially injured any other part of his frame. At 
last the pile became completely lighted, and then the fire soon did its 
work upon bim. To the very last his resolution continued firm, When 
the flames mounted, so that he was almost inveloped by them, he ap- 
peared to move no more than the stake to which he was bound. His 
eyes, all the while were steadfastly raised towards heaven; and so long 
as the power of utterance remained, his swollen tongue was repeatedly 
heard to exclaim, ‘ This unworthy hand!—Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit.’ 

“ That Cranmer’s ‘ patience in the torment, and courage in dying,’ 
were worthy of the noblest cause is amply and generously attested by 
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the Roman Catholic spectator,* who has left us aa account of. his .last 
sufferings. ‘ If,’ says the writer.of that narrative, ‘ it had. been either 
for the glory of God, the wealth of his country, or the testimony of .the 
truth,—as it was for a pernicious error, and subversion of. true religion, 
—-I could worthily have commended the example, and matched it with 
the fame of any Father of ancient time.’ There is a sort of traditional 
story that, after he was burnt, his heart was found unconsumed in the 
midst of the ashes. The tale is scarcely worth repeating. It is, indeed, 
just possible, that when the flames had nearly consumed the parts more 
immediately exposed to their action, the heart may have been separated 
from the body, and may have accidentally fallen upon a spot where the 
fire was less fierce, and there it may have been found comparatively un- 
injured, or at least in a state which might enable a spectator to distin- 
guish it. And this may have given birth to a report which credulity. or 


superstition might exalt into a miracle.”-~}—Cranmer, vol. ii. pp..246— 
249. 


Nor can we forbear to add the reflections immediately follow- 
ing upon the fate of him whom Mr. Le Bas justly and felicitously 


denominates as ‘ the great Master-builder of the Protestant 
Church of England.” 


“‘ Thus perished Archbishop Cranmer; a man to whom the obligations 
of this country must ever be ‘ broad and deep ;’ for to his conscientious 
labours, and incomparable prudence and moderation, we are, under Provi- 
dence, mainly indebted for the present fabric of our Protestant Charch. 
The brightness of his last hour was preceded, it is true, by an awful in- 
terval of darkness. ‘The shadows, however, most happily d away 
from him; and his name resumed its lustre in the midst of the fires of 
his martyrdom. ‘The revival of his courage was the bitterest of all ima- 
ginable disappointments to the Romish party. .The final prostration of 
his integrity would, to them, have been a great and inestimable spoil. 
So blind was the impatience of the Church of Rome for the ruin of -his 
fame, that it drove her to a prodigal application of her customary craft, 
such as must have tended only to the defeat of her purpose. . She trod 
upon the victim whom she had allured into her toils, till his heart must 
have revolted against her perfidious cruelty. She thus, in effect, .la- 


* Our narrative of the martyrdom has been taken partly from the martyrology, but 
chiefly from the description of it contained in a letter from a Roman Catholic eye-wit- 
ness toa friend; dated March 23, 1556, and printed from Foxe’s MSS., by Strype, 
Cranmer, b, iii. c. 21. 

t This story is omitted in the later editions of Foxe, But it seems to have been 50 
implicitly credited by Strype, that he expresses his regret that the heart, which the fire 
had left inviolate, was not preserved in an urn!—Strype’s Cranmer. b. iii. c. 21. 

With his usual minuteness of detail, Strype bas given us the following items of thé 
charge for the burning of Cranmer:— 

For an hundred of wood faggots Gs. Od, 

For an hundred of balf furze faggots ..+..0+. 3 4 Ibid 
For the carriage of them O B 
For two labourers L 4 

From which we learn that:the burning of a heretic usually cost the publie about 
1s. 4d, 
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boured unconsciously to rekindle the slumbering fires of his faith and 
virtue, and to defraud herself of the satisfaction of utterly murdering his 
reputation, before she consigned his body to torture and to death. 

hether she might, at the last, bave spared his life, and yet have been, 
eventually, gratified with his blood, is, indeed, a question which none 
can certainly determine, except Him who searcheth the heart. But yet 
if he is to be judged of man’s judgment, it seems impossible to believe 
that he could long have endured the miseries of a dishonoured and de- 
spised old age, It appears that, all along, he was smitten with remorse 
and horror for yielding to the recoil of flesh and blood. He protested, 
just before his death, that ‘ he had oft repented him of his recantation ;’ 
and the truth of this saying is irresistibly established by his whole de- 
meanour in his last agony, as represented to us by his honest and 
candid ‘ Roman Catholic reporter.’ And when we look at his self-pos- 
session and alacrity at the stake, and recollect, at the same time, his 
constitutional defect of firmness, nothing can well be thought of more 
surprising than the heroism of his last hour. It bas, indeed, been some- 
times alleged, that he derived courage to retract, only from his despair 
of pardon. But his despair of pardon never can have inspired him with 
invincible fortitude, while the flames were devouring his flesh. His 
courage in the midst of sufferings (which might well extort groans, 
even from men made of more stubborn stuff than Cranmer,) can never 
have been the effect of hypocrisy and dissimulation. It is impossible 
that he could be merely playing a part, when he held his hand immove- 
ably in the fire that was scorching every nerve and sinew, and accused 
that hand as the guilty instrument of his disgrace. We have here, at 
least, a substantial proof that, at that moment, all anguish was light, 
compared with the agony of his deep but not despairing repentance. 
And a demands of us, further to keep in mind that the language in 
which his penitence was proclaimed, relates wholly to his recent course 
of dissimulation. With regard to every other act of his life he expresses 
himself, throughout his persecution, like one who had exercised himself 
to have a conscience void of offence towards God and man. 

“In a word, then, we have seen Archbishop Cranmer in his last 
moments, surrounded, as it were, by the ruins of his own good fame; 
and yet, in the midst of that piteous wreck, enabled to resume his cou- 
rage, and to rise, like the Apostle who denied his Lord, from the depths 
of human frailty to the honours of Christian martyrdom. It is scarcely 
to be credited that a man like this could have borne to live ‘ infamous 
and contented,’ if the Church of Rome had allowed him to survive. 
Had his life been granted him, he must soon have loathed a gift, which 
would only have reserved him for sufferings worse than the bitterness of 
death. He might then, possibly, have sunk under the silent, though 
inglorious murtyrdom of a wounded spirit; but, more probably, he 
would have been enabled to renew his strength, and to seek a refuge 
from his anguish by rushing, a voluntary martyr, into the flames.” — 
Cranmer, vol. ii. pp. 250—252. 


Mr. Le Bas is always skilful in the delineation of character ; 
and in depicting so much that was wise and learned—so- much 
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that was firm and inflexible,—so much that was good and vene- 
rable in the illustrious martyrs of English Protestantism,—he 
writes with a congenial spirit, We have not space to inquire, 
and the task would be an ungracious one at best, whether in de- 
scribing the more ambiguous and equivocal parts of Cranmer’s 
conduct, he may not have taken a view too uniformly favourable 
to the subject of his Memoir. In this case Mr, Le Bas errs, if 
he is in error at all, on the side not merely of charity bat of gra- 
titude. The purest fires of patriotism, and the holiest fires of 
religion must be extinct in every heart, which glows -not with an 
ardent thrill of admiration at the very names of Ridley, and 
Latimer, and Cranmer. And if the last of these great men. was 
guilty of occasional weakness upon rare and peculiar emergen+ 
cies, we shall do well to remember the almost unequalled diffi- 
culties of his position, and the consummate prudence which he 
usually exhibited. Or, if his fortitude abandoned him for a mo- 
ment; if, when his frame was jaded with physical weariness, and 
his spirit was exhausted by a thousand persecutions, and the in- 
cessant annoyances of disputants eager for his destruction, who 
had both might and cruelty upon their side; and his soul was 
tempted by the alternate threats and cajoleries of treacherous no 
less than malignant adversaries; if at such a time he quailed 
before the stake and the faggot with a pusillanimity as brief as it 
was disastrous, surely it is not for us to condemn him, when the 
danger is past, or to insult his memory with the bitterness of re- 
proach. -{t is for us rather to reflect by what sublime and 
exalted courage he made atonement for his fault; and to bear in 
mind that, at a period when the flames of persecution are only a 
metaphor, it is impossible to say how the dreadful reality of 
those agonizing horrors. might have shaken and appalled us. 
Still more the little spots and-casual blemishes of character, from 
which our frail humanity can never be exempt, must be effaced 
in that blaze of glory which encircles the man who had a larger 
share than any of his contemporaries, and fellow-labourers in the 
cause of truth, in bequeathing to us the inestimable inheritance 
of the doctrives and liturgy of our Reformed Church. 

But Mr. Le Bas has said these things far more forcibly and 
eloquently than we can say them. We shall conclude, therefore, 
by cordially recommending his volumes to public perusal and 
applause: and by expressing our belief that they especially eti- 
rich a series of works which bids fair to become a most valuable 
addition to the theological and general literature of the country. 
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Art. V.—An Essay on the supposed eaistence of a Quadripar- 
tite and Tripartite Dicision of Tithes in England. Part 11. 
With a Supplement containing an Inquiry into the Origin of the 
Quarta Pars Episcopalis of the Irish Church. By the Rev. 


William Hale Hale, M.A. 8vo, pp. 61. London, 1833. 


We hope and trust that our readers have not forgotten the former 
part of this Essay, which was noticed by us immediately on its 
appearance. ‘The main object of it was to show, and it did show 
triumphantly, that there is not extant one particle of evidence in 
support of the proposition, which claims a third or a fourth part 
of the tuthes of England, as the legal property of the poor. Since 
that ime, Mr. Hale has continued his laborious researches; and 
the result of his inquiries will be found to afford abundant con- 
firmation to the same conclusion, ‘That the destitute and the 
helpless have a moral right to assistance from the hand of their 
more prosperous brethren, neither he nor any man of common 
humanity ever dreams of denying. Neither is it disputable that 
the office of relieving the indigent is more especially incumbent 
on the members of the Christian ministry, according,to the mea- 
sure of their resources. But that the poor are invested with a 
positive and legal right to any detinite share of the revenues of 
the Church, in this country at least, is a notion, for the establish- 
ment of which our History and Jurisprudence will be ransacked 
im vain. In fact, the poor have not, and they never had, any more 
claim to any precise fraction of the clerical possessions, than they 
have to a portion of the crown lands, or the estates of the Duke 
of Northumberland. 

It is hardly to be expected, indeed, that Mr. Hale’s masterly 
exposition should silence the outcry which echoes from one end of 
the kingdom to the other against the iniquitous rapacity of the 
clergy. ‘The topic is infinitely too valuable to be lightly aban- 
doned, either by Roman Catholics, or by Protestant Dissenters, 
or by wholesale dealers in revolution. ‘There 7s no mistake— 
there can be no mistake —there shall be no mistake—in a doctrine, 
which, of itself, is almost potent enough to disgrace and to de- 
molish the whole Hierarchy, and so to accomplish the warfare of 
reform. Just consider—what a horrid thing it would be, if it 
were to turn out, that the parsons are not, after all, a race of 

lunderers and peculators! ‘The thought is not to be endured. 
He can be no friend to bis country who suffers bis convictions, 
as to this matter, to be stirred for a moment. What? are the 
sacred axioms and postulates of Utilitarian wisdom to be as reeds 
shaken by the wind? Is the silence of mouldering and for- 
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gotten volumes to be set ‘up ‘against the express testimony, or 
rather the oracular sentence, of an enlightened age? ‘Forbid it, 
Reason, and Patriotism. ‘The man isan enemy to the oppressed, 
and a traitor to the land of his birth, who dares to talk of autho- 
rities, or facts, or ancient almanacs, while the work of national 
regeneration is in hand, ‘That the clergy are pickpockets, and 
robbers, and ‘‘ gorbellied knaves,” is a most useful, and there- 
fore, a most irrefragable maxim. If canons and decrees, there- 
fore, are to be brought up, they must and shall ‘speak the same 
language: and if they stubbornly refuse, so much the worse for 
them! So much the worse for the constitutions and the practices 


of by-gone days. Let them all perish, together with the rest of 


the rubbish heaped up in the days of ignorance and superstition. 
Mr. Hale himself must, of course, be aware that his appeal is to 
men who have exalted themselves intoa magnanimous independence 


of argument and evidence. Nevertheless, he seems disposed ‘to 


try his strength, in the presence of the Philistines, (assembled as 
they are to do sacrifice to Dagon their god), and to make for them 
what sport he can, To us, we confess, he does appear to have 
shaken the pillars of their house, till it is well-nigh ready to tum- 
ble inte ruins. Whether the destruction will, likewise, even- 
tually fall on his own head, and that of his brethren, time alone 
can show. In the meanwhile, let us calmly observe the progress 
of his achievements. | | 

The poor—say the advocates of demolition—have an undoubted 
and indefeasible right to a full third part of the revenues, or at 
least of the tithes, of the parochial clergy. ‘The poor—says Mr. 
Hale—have no such thing. Their claim is neither more nor less 
than that, which calamity and want have always, throughout 
Christendom, upon the charity of Christian men, and more par- 
ticularly of Christian ministers. That no such claim, as that 
contended for, is recognized by the Ecclesiastical Law of Eug- 
land, he has already proved in the first division of his work, “Aud 
having there shown what the rights of the poor are not, he now 
proceeds to examine what interest they really have in the revenues 
of the Church. With this view, he, ‘accordingly, begins with 


- the times prior to the Reformation. We are thus brought back, 


at once, to the cradle of our law of real property; the theory of 
which was, that all land was held of the king, or of some other 
lord, upon the condition of ‘performing certain services to his 
chief. Military service was the usual tenure of lands held by lay- 
men; and many of the clergy—among whom were the bishops— 
were compelled by the Conqueror to hold their lands as barons, 
and to perform such service, by furnishing their military contin- 
gents, at the requisition of the king. ‘Those of the clergy, who 
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escaped this exaction, were permitted to retain their possessions 
either under the ancient tenure of Lrankalmovigne, or that.of Di- 
vine Service. Both of these tenures were of a religious nature: 
but the distinction between them was this;—that the tenant in 
Frankalmoigne was under a general obligation to the performance 
of religious offices—such as making prayers, or saying masses 
for the temporal and eternal welfare of the grantor and his heirs ; 
whereas the tenant by Divine Service was bound to certain defi- 
nite duties, such, for instance, as saying certain masses, in person, 
according to the specified terms of the grant, or finding a chaplain 
for the same purpose, or distributing an appointed sum of money 
among a certain number of poor men on a given day. And the 
difference between these two tenures is more strongly marked by 
the circumstance, that, in the former case, the default of the 
tenant in discharging the obligation was cognizable ouly by the Or- 
dinary; whereas, in the latter, the condition might be enforced by 
a distress upon his land, at the suit of the lord. All this is made 
clear, by reference to Littleton and his immortal commentator, 
And if this be so, we seek in vain, in the ancient law of ecclesi- 
astical property, for any thing which invests the poor with a legal 
claim to any portion of the land, or of its proceeds. The baron 
was under no other obligation but to fight, or to produce fighting 
men, ‘The tenant in frankalmoigne was bound to produce nothing 
but prayers and masses; and this, without any specification as to 
the time, or the number, or the measure, of such religious ministra- 
tions. The tenant by Divine Service was under a somewhat stricter 
obligation; for he was compelled, on pain of distress, to perform, 
and to provide for, the religious offices expressly specified in the 
grant; and, in some cases, to bestow on the indigent a certain 
fixed amount of alms, at a time appointed. Where then, we ask, 
are we to find, in our old law, the title of the poor toa third part of 
the landed revenue of the clergy? All the land in the realm was, 
originally, held by some tenure or other, whether secular, or spiri- 
tual, If the rights of the poor, therefore, are conferred on them 
by the common law, where are we to seek them but in the terms 
of those tenures by which the land was held? And if no such 
terms are to be found there, what is the conclusion !—but, that 
the poor had no such part or lot in the matter, as their zealous 
and most disinterested champions are, at this moment, loudly in- 
sisting on; and that their true claim, (with the exception of the 


case of specified money payments), is upon the compassion of the — 


holders of the land, and not upon the estates themselves. 
Weli—but then we shall be told that although the tenures of 

the common law may have nothing to do with the affairs; still 

the clergy are, somehow or other, bound to support the poor; 
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and this, to the extent of at least one third of their revenues; and 
that, in withdrawing that portion from charitable uses, they are 
guilty of a sacrilegious plunder, the moral stain of which no length 
of custom or prescription can obliterate. And since the common 
law will do nothing for this hypothesis, its advocates: have been 
fain to try what can be made of the ecclesiastical or canon law. 
Unfortunately, however, the ecclesiastical or canon law is equally 
dumb, as appears from the searching examination instituted by 
Mr. Hale, in the first part of his essay. What then remains, but 
to see whether the wills or donations of the founders will depose 
more favourably, either in their own express language, or in their 
sense as interpreted by immemorial usage? Let us then hear the 
clergy themselves, at a period when it was manifestly their in- 
terest to magnify their own legal responsibilities with respect to 
the maintenance of the poor. In the earlier part of the 13th 
century the Holy. See found itself in grievous want of money; a 
want occasioned by the expense in which it was involved by its 
disputes with the emperor. England, it is well known, was al- 
ways one of the most thriving and productive of the milch-cows, 
to which his Holiness habitually resorted in the season of extremity 
and dearth. ‘To England, accordingly, an envoy was despatched, 
by name Peter Rubeus, whose office was to assist the legate Otho 
in the process of draining off the superfluous wealth of thie 
English Church into the Apostolic coffers. The enterprize ap- 
pears to have been signally unfortunate: for, in the first place, 
the bishops and prelates betrayed a marvellous want of sympathy 
with the distresses of the Romish court. They were provided 
with a multitude of excellent reasons for declining all contribution 
towards the relief of the exigencies of the Pontiff. What was to 
be done, but to make an experiment upon the piety and liberality 
of the parochial clergy? It so happened, however, that, in some 
instances at least, the parochial clergy were quite as untractable 
and penurious as their masters. And how did they justify their 
backwardness in ministering to the necessities of the Successor 
of St. Peter? By protesting that only one third of their income 
was legally their own, and that the. rest was the absolute property 
of the Church and the poor; and that, consequently, the remains 
der ought not to be burdened by the exactions of the Pope? No 
such thing. They reasoned then—says Mr. Hale—precisely as 
we should argue now. They said not one syllable respecting the 
iniquity of diverting a definite portion of their clerical revenues 
from their legal and appointed channel: but they insisted that 
the contemplated impost would utterly disable them from the ex- 
ercise of benevolence and hospitality. ‘Their whole argument is 
utterly unintelligible, on any other supposition but one,—namely, 
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that they, the clergy, were in full and legal possession of the 
whole revenues of their churches, and ‘that the charitable appli- 
cation of those revenues was left entirely to their own ‘personal 
discretion. 

The transactions, here alluded to, took place in the years 1240 
and 1246, and aré amply related by Matthew Paris, from whom 
Mr. Hale has furnished us with copious quotations. In 1240, 
the answer of the Berkshire Rector to the applications of the 
pontifical agent was as follows: “ Since, by the authority of the 
Holy Fathers, the revenues of the Church were appropriated to 
the definite use of the Church, the ministers, and the poor, they 
ought not to be converted to other uses, except under-the sanction 
of the Universal Church; and thence it followed that no contri- 
bution ought to be made by them, for the purpose of carrying on 
war, and especially against Christians.” ‘They likewise added, 
that “ since the proceeds of their benefices scarcely sufficed for 
their daily sustenance,—(and this, owing to various causes,—the 
poverty of the benefices, the famine consequent upon the failure 
of harvests,» the great number of the poor, whose deaths they 
could not permit themselves to witness, without endeavouring to 
furnish them with food, as well as because the prohibition against 
a plurality of benefices left the poorer benefices inadequate to 
the supply of their own wants and those of the poor)—on all these 
accounts, they ought not to be compelled to contribute.” They 
further alleged that the interest of patrons in the benefices was so 
great, ‘ that without their consent they could not contribute, lest 
injury should accrue to their churches, which had been endowed 
by them with lands and revenues for this special purpose, that the 
rector of those churches should keep hospitality both for the rich 
and the poor, for. the clergy and the laity, according to their 
means, and as the custom of the place requires.” (Matth. Paris, 
Hist. Angl. p. 535, ed. 1640. Wilk. vol. i, p. 679.) When 
similar exactions ‘were attempted in 1246, it was urged by the 
clergy that it had been the custom for the rectors of the parish 
churches to exercise liberal hospitality and almsgiving—that they 
had thus laboured, not only to approve themselves to God, but to 
secure the good will of many of the laity, who had usually shown 
themselves the bitterest enemies to the Church—that if half of 
their benefices should be deducted, (for this was the amount of 
the proposed exaction,) the sources of liberality and beneficence 
would be dried up—that the clergy would then soon fall into dis- 

ce—that their just dues would no longer be paid—and that 
they would thus speedily be left defenceless to the oppression of 
the laity,—to the great scandal and injury of the Universal Church. 
They moreover recited that, if alms were withdrawn, a vast:mul- 
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titude of families would quickly fall into such utter poverty and 
desperation, as must be fatal to the security of life and property 
throughout the realm, (Matt. Paris, ad annum 1246, Wilk. 
vol. i. p. 687.) 

Now, we confidently ask, is this the language of men who ever 
dreamed that the /aw had left them masters of no more than one- 
third of the produce of their benefices? It is, undoubtedly, the 
language of men who felt themselves bound in conscience to a 
charitable application of their revenues, and this to the full extent 
of their ability. It zs the language of men, who knew that the 
spirit of their endowments would have been violated by a sordid 
selfish use of their wealth, But where is a sentence to be found 
in these statements, in support of the conclusion that the canons 
of the Church had ever divided the rectorial income into three 
or four equal portions, of which only one could legally be called 
the property of the rector? And if no such sentence can be 
found, the gravamen of the charge against the Protestant clergy 
of the Church of England, must be—noé that they have silently 
and fraudulently abolished the original and definite partition of 
their benefices—but, that they have administered their benefices 
in a less charitable spirit, than their Romish predecessors, And 
this is a charge which the Protestant clergy might be well con- 
tent to leave to the strictest investigation even of their enemies, 
—provided always that their enemies would bring a tolerably 
candid and impartial temper to the inquiry. i: 

The language of the statute-book is, throughout, in perfect 
harmony with that of the unmanageable rectors of the thirteenth 
century. The statutes which contain any reference to the 
foundation of religious houses, and benefactions to the clergy, 
extend from the 35 Edward I. 1306, to 25 Hen. VIII. 1533, 
The recitals of these acts, (which recitals are printed at length by 
Mr, Hale,) with very little variation of phrase, ascribe these en- 
dowments to a double motive,—namely, the anxiety to secure the 
religious offices of the Church, nm behalf of the souls of the 
benefactors and their heirs,—and the desire that the Clergy should 
be provided with the means of hospitable and benevolent ex- 
penditure. But they contain not a single word which points to 
a positive threefold or fourfold partition of ecclesiastical revenue, 
whether from land or tithes. So far, therefore, as the design 
of those benefactors can be illustrated by the acts of the legis- 
lature, Mr. Hale appears to us perfectly justified in saying— 


“ T see no difference between the intentions of these benefactors of 
ancient times, and what I know to be the positive result, when any new 
endowment of a church is made, in the present day. To build a church, 
and fix a clergyman, in any hitherto uncultivated spot, is, even in this 
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age, not merely an act of piety to God, but of charity to the poor. 
Whenever a church is now built, a clergyman provided with an income, 
and a residence afforded to him among his sagiekiedane, there almsgiving, 
not less than praying and preaching, is one of the many oaenee de- 
rived to the neighbourhood. 1 know not the house of a resident clergy- 
man, be he rich or poor, from which the stream of charity does not flow 
to the relief of his poor brethren.” .. . In short, “it requires not the 
knowledge of the decrees of popes, nor of the bower to English acts 
of parliament of ancient times to remind the clergy of our church”. . . 
(whethet beneficed or unbeneficed, whether rectors or curates) . .. “ of 
duties, which any lay-member of our communion, who himself goes to 
church, and is acquainted with the character of his pastor, must know 
how zealously the clergy endeavour to fulfil.” 


And when an atrocious attempt is made to break down the 
general feeling of respect for the English clergy, by stigmatizing 
them as the plunderers of the poor,— 

“ When history is falsified, in order to encourage the poor to rebellion 
against their spiritual pastors, or to sanction legislative robbery of the 
clergy, it then becomes the duty of the clergy to shew that their revenues 


are their own, and that they are answerable to God alone, and not to 
any human tribunal, for the appropriation of them.” 


So much, then, for the moral or equitable claim of the indigent 
upon individual holders of clerical property in general. We now 
proceed to a consideration of the vested right, which they actually 
did enjoy, in a portion of the revenues of ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions. And here, again, the inquiry is found to end in the utter 
discomfiture of the hypothesis, which assigns to the poor any 
one fixed and specified proportion of such revenues. 


“ As to the nature of the vested or legal rights of the poor,” says Mr. 
Hale, “it may, without fear of contradiction, be asserted, that in no 
case did they arise from the force of any general rule, either of canon or 
statute law : they were acquired by them, either by virtue of the ordinances 
made by the bishops, when rectories were appropriated to monasteries ; 
or by original grants or bequests of the proprietors of lands.” 

It is true that, in addition to these, the poor were in the habits 
of receiving certain bounties or gratuities from the religious 
houses, at certain stated festivals. But the amount of these was 
comparatively trifling, and the distribution of them altogether 
voluntary on the part of the possessors of those houses. It can- 
not be pretended that they were enjoyed by virtue of anything 
like a vested right. Laie! 

With regard to the only rights of the poor which can be con- 
sidered as legal, let us first examine them as arising out of the 
appropriation of rectories, It appears then that, in order to 
mitigate the evils arising out of the substitution of a poorly en- 
dowed resident vicar, for a comparatively wealthy rector, certain 
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canons were made by the Archbishops Peceham and Stratford, 
directing a yearly allowance of alms to the poor oat of the profits 
of the appropriated benefice. It further appears that this allow- 
ance was subsequently enforced by the statute, 15 Richard II, 
1391; the very statute which has recently been quoted in parlia- 
ment, to establish the vested right of the poor to a share in the 
church revenues; but which, after all, merely ordains that, in 
every appropriation of a benefice, a convenient sum of money shall 
be paid by those that have the fruits and profits of the churches, 
to the poor parishioners of the churches, in aid of their living and 
sustenance for ever”’ How these ordinances were carried into 
effect, appears by a list of the bounties doled out to the poor, as 
printed by Mr. Hale. If: we are to judge by this statement, the 
canons were by no means executed im a spirit of charitable pro- 
digality. The convenient sum of Gs. 8d. out of £15. Gs. 8d., 
or zth, is about the most liberal proportion exhibited by his 
catalogue! But if this does not say much for the generosity of 
the appropriators, it says a good deal against. the assertion, that 
they were legally bound to the distribution of one third or one 
fourth of their revenues in acts of charity. | 

There still remains to be considered the amount of alms 
usually: distributed by the monasteries out of their general 
revenues. The fullest information relative to this matter, is to 
be obtained from the Valor Ecclesiasticus. But.as this is a work 
in five folio volumes, it could searcely be expected of Mr. Hale 
that he should extend his search throughout the whole of it. 
He has, however, transcribed from the third volume some 
returns, which throw considerable light upon the subject. We 
have not room for their insertion here. We must content our- 
selves with stating the result in two instances. The clear in- 
come of the monastery: of Bury St. Edmund’s, (after deducting 
fees, procurations, synodals, stipends to chaplains, &c.), was 
2336i. 16s. Lid, The amountof alms distributed was 390/. 14s. 8d.; 
being something more than a sixth part. The clear income of 
the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem was 2385/, 193, 11}d, 
The alms distributed were only 56/. 11s. 1d.; not quite a two- 
and-fortieth part of. the whole. What was the average propor- 
tion distributed by the monasteries of England collectively, 
cannot be known, without a laborious examination of all these 
documents, But, unless the above specimens give a very insuf- 
ficient representation of the matter, they must either abundantly ex- 
pose the absurdity of the notion, that a third or a fourth part was 
the property of the poor; or else, they must fix upon the ancient 

omish possessors of the religious houses the charge of most 
abominable malversation. Much the same thing may be said-of 
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ee the chantry lands, if we may rely upon three particular instances 
ee given by Mr. Hale. ‘The revenues of three chantries, selected 
Be by him, when taken together, amounted to 21/. Lis. 10d.: their 
(ae payments to the poor were 3/, 11s. 10d.; about a sixth part of 
ie the whole. What proportion the chantry lands bore to those 
a, a which belonged to the monasteries, and how many of them were 
oe charged with the payment of alms, can be discovered only by a 
of 4 complete search of the Valor Ecclesiasticus. ‘That the value of 
oft a the property was considerable, may be concluded from the rea- 
mi sons assigned for the dissolution of the chantries, by the preamble & 
“| ea to the statute | Edward VI. A.D. 1547. It is there declared E 
if. that, next to the destruction of superstition, the object kept in 
a view was “ the converting them to good and godly uses, (as, 
4 of either in erecting grammar schools, for the education of youth in ” 
oe virtue and godliness), and for augmenting the universities, and 3 
of a better providing for the poor and needy.” But alas! when once F 
— the law had gone forth, the poor and the needy, and the ignorant 
4 9 were forgotten. ‘The possessions of the chantries were sold, and 
ae the proceeds went, no one could tell whither, “The king,” says 
“4 ee: Strype, “ bore the slander. The poor felt the lack. But we 
ae know well, and all the world saw, that the act made by the king’s i 
—i Majesty and his lords, for maintaining of learning, and relief of : 
ee the poor, had served some as a fit instrument to rob learning and 3 
- to spoil the poor.” Chantries and monasteries, in short, were all a 
—6«dVhR swallowed up in the capacious maw of sacrilegious rapacity. 4 
«ae Indigence was deprived even of the fragments from the table of | 
ee the Church ; and literature was left to mourn over the lost in- i 
ae heritance which had been assigned to her by the law of the land. 
=a How, then, does the matter stand? The interest which really : 
eg belonged to the poor, in the revenues of the Church, was derived a 
ao from three sources. 1. From payments made by the appropria- ; 
= i tors, when a rectory was converted into a vicarage. 2. From 4 
= endowed alms and customary doles distributed by the religious 4 
«ae houses. 3. From payments out of chantry lands. And where P 
«vee are these sources of charitable distribution to be sought for now? é 
- The Church possesses them not. If Dr. Doyle, together with his 
7 f i brother agitators, must needs pour out the phials of his indignation, 
— it should be on the heads of them who fattened upon the plunder 
oe : of the Church. And if he seeks ‘to pluck the spoil out of the 
«RE jaws of the oppressor, he must even gird himself up for an en- 
i tt counter with the heirs, or the successors, of those wholesale 
i dealers in’ pillage. This, however, most unquestionably, he is 
: / H far too wise.to think of. He will satisfy himself with a safer and 
a more promising species of warfare. He will continue to assail 


the I’rotestant clergy with slander and invective, as spoilers of 
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the necessitous, and as basely sheltering themselves, under a pre- 
scription of three centuries, from ‘all compulsion to disgorge aie 
unholy ae 

' Mr. Hale concludes his disquisition with an attempt to show 
that the system of English Poor Laws has been quite erroneously 
ascribed to the dissolution of religious houses, and to the discon- 
tinuance of ecclesiastical bounty. ‘That an immensity of miscon- 
ception and exaggeration is generally current, relative to this 
subject, is beyond all question. But we are not quite satisfied 
that’ Mr. Hale has not a little over-stated the matter, when he 
affirms, that the destruction of the monasteries, and the change 
made in the duty of the clergy at the Reformation, had nothing 
whatever to do with the increase of the vagrancy and poverty, 
which first threw the impotent, for support, upon the public. 
That vagrancy and poverty had existed long before, and that the 
charity of religious corporations was utterly inadequate to the 
prevention or the remedy of the evil, is absolutely indisputable, 
But it is scarcely conceivable that the sudden suppression of 
these establishments should have failed, in some considerable 
degree, to aggravate the mischief. With this qualification, how- 
ever, it does appear to us, that Mr. Hale has fully succeeded in 
making good his position. There can be no doubt that, if all 
the Romish institutions had been maintained to this hour, and if 
the country could have advanced to its present state of freedom 
and prosperity, in spite of papal domination,—the accumulation 
of indigence and wretchedness would still have been sufficient to 
oppress the amplest resources of ecclesiastical wealth and_bene- 
ficence : for, unhappily, great national freedom and prosperity have 
always, more or less, a tendency to deposit a very copious sedi- 
ment of improvidence and want. ‘This tendency, as Mr. Hale 
has shown, had begun to manifest itself long before the period of 
the Reformation. The evils inflicted by pauperism and yagrancy 
were the price which England had to pay for the gradual extinc- 
tion of villainage, and the deliverance of multitudes from their 
bondage to the soil;—a change which had been imperceptibly 
going on, without any express alteration of the law; a change, 
too, which was indispensably necessary to the full developement 
of our national strength and grandeur.. We cannot follow Mr. 
Hale throughout his mvestigation. It must suffice for us to say 
that we have no language to express our astonishment, and our 
contempt, at the miserable crudities which are industriously dis- 
seminated respecting the causes of our present difficulties, If. 
churchmen (we are incessantly told) had been faithful to their 
own duties, and true to the spirit of their endowments, the: jaity 
‘might have been relieved from a load, which threatens to crush 
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the whole landed property of the empire ; and, therefore, the 
clergy should now be compelled, by peine forte et dure, to 
abandon that portion of their revenues whic h was the original 
patrimony of the poor. [It would take a volume to expose the 
manifold absurdities involved in this monstrous proposition, Why, 
if the whole present income of the Church were to be transferred 
to the poor, the public would not be lightened of much more than 
one third of the existing burden of the Poor Rate; as the labours 
of the Ecclesiastical Revenue Commission have recently ascer- 
thined. And if we are to hear complaints of the enormity of this 
burden, who 1s to be blamed for that? Wall Dr. Dovle, and his 
fraternity, arraign the Protestant Church for the prodigious 
course of mismanagement which has swelled this tax to tts a 
sent formidable amount’ We should not very much wonder, 
they did. And, in truth, rf they were to do so, we do not as 
that the folly of such a « sharge would greatly exceed that of their 
habitual declamations against the rapacity and the dishonesty of 
Protestant Eeclestastics. 

Subjoined to this essay is 2 supplemental inquiry into the sup- 
posed existence of a fourfold division of tithes in Lreland. We 
are at a loss to exhibit this disquisition to our readers in an 
nbridged form; for it is already as much concentrated as it can 
well be. The sum of the whole matter, however, appears to be 
this; that in certain parts ot Ireland, the Bishops had one quarter 
of the tithes ; but that mstead of being introduced from England, 
(where no such custom ever existed,) the usage has never been 
known in Ireland, except in places most remote from the English 
pale; for instance, nm the district and neighbourhood of Con- 
naught, a county which at the time of the conquest of Treland, 
wis int state of barbarism, and in which, when conquered, the 
invaders soon assumed the manners and habits of the native Irish. 
At whet precise period this custom was introduced, ts a matter of 
great uncertainty. My. Hale conjectures, with much appearance 
of reason, that its mtroduction may be ascribed to the Pope's 
leente Malachins, who was Archbishop of Armagh in 1197; 
but he adds that, however this may be, no proof has been, 
or probably can be, produced, m the case of parochial 
tithes, of the minster receiving only one of the remaming three 
fourths, while the other two fourths were appropriated to the 
fabric and the poor. With regard to the authority of Archbishop 
rn a alleged by Spelman, —the public are now nm a condition 

» judge of its value for themselves: for Mr. Hale has ‘here 
viiieal at length that portion of the Archbishop’s treatise which 
relates to the subject, fram the MS. discovered by him in the 
archiepiscopal library at Lambeth Palace. From this it ap- 
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pears that the Archbishop undoubtedly held the opinion that a 
fourtold division of tithes did once prevail in Ireland. But it lke- 
wise appears that, what he uttered only as an opinion, and with 
great diffidence and caution, has been hastily represented by Spel- 
man as almost an indisputable fact. Lt will, further, be found 
that, m “ the historical part of bis argument, the. Primate has fol- 
lowed the ordinary course, which other historians have pursued : 
he has adduced the common authorities of Decretais of foreign 
local councils, and the letter of Gregory to Augustine. Bat not 
a single Irish council, or fact of Irish History, afforded him any 
direct testimony that a regular fourfold division ever prevailed m 
that country.” His whole argument is an argument only from 
analogy, and a supposed resemblance ; the main feature of that 
resemblance being the receipt by the Bishop of one fourth. All 
this while, however, the analogy entirely fails in that very parti- 
cular, which is most essential to the present argument, viz. in the 
trace of any vested interest of the poor im the revenues of the 
church, whether arising out of lands or tithes. 

To conclude, then,—can any reasonable man doubt that the 
clamour, respecting the supposed violation of the ancient Canons 
of the Church, has been raised for the purpose of giving a definite 
form and shape to the complaints against the clergy? ‘That the 
clergy are untecling and rapacious, is, of itself, a very expedient per- 
suasion : buthow enormously will their guilt and their disgrace be 
aggravated, if it can be shown that they are chargeable, not merely 
with avarice, but with positive embezzlement? Lt may be a very ser- 
viceable measure for the cause of Reform, to rouse the resentments 
of the populace against their spiritual Pastors. But how swift must 
be the destruction of the order, if the voice of general disaffection 
should be deepened by the condemnation of the law? We trust 
however, the labours of Mr. Hale will essentially contribute to dis- 
abuse the public ear, and teach it not to confound the growlings 
of discontent with the thunders of offended justice, ‘The vast 
umount of Ecclesiastical Revenue has been, in its me, a very 
effective topic of revolutionary declamation. But the inquiries of 
the Royal Commission have, already, done much to silence that 
absurd and most flagitious outcry; so that now, whenever the 
mighty hunters of Radicalism attempt to renew it, tnceptus cla- 
mor frustrator hiantes. It may fairly be expected that the re- 
searches of men like Mr. Hale, will, in time, produce a similar 
effect upon the passions, which are now venting execration upon 
the Ministers of the Church, as infamous peculators, and plun- 
derers of the indigent. We are, indeed, well aware that, even if 
this should be so, there will sull remain one most inestimable 
artifice at the command of the adversary. Should the fourfold 
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division be utterly exploded, the Protestant Clergy will, probably, 
continue to be assailed by a comparison between their own 
habits, and those of their Roman Catholic predecessors, We 
shall still hear, incessantly, of the boundless beneficence of the 
unmarried Priest, in bright and glorious contrast with the narrow 
and grudging charities of the married Parson, And unfortu- 
nately, this is a comparison, the merits of which are incapable of 
being reduced to that certainty, which is often the result of legal 
and antiquarian investigation. In that case, therefore, the appeal 
must be to the experience and the honesty of the people them- 
selves, to the condition of those parishes which enjoy the blessing 
of a resident Minister competently endowed, and to the neasure 
in which the Clergy, collectively, contribute to every un | ertaking 
of a religious and charitable tendency. It may pos :bly be 
true, that the beneficence of the Clergy does not, in the present 
day, take precisely the form, or diffuse itself exactly in the chan- 
nels, which were pointed out by the wants of a rude and barbarous 
age. Every tolerably well informed person now sees that, of all 
modes of charity, that of indiscriminate alms-giving is the least bene- 
ficial; nay, that it may be so extended and administered, as to form 
a fund for the encouragement of improvidence and vice, and for 
the eventual accumulation of want and wretchedness. But if the 
actual amount of sacrifices made by our Clergy could be fairl 
estimated, we have not the slightest doubt that they, the Clergy, 
would be found, throughout all their ranks,—Bishops and digni- 
taries, Rectors, Vicars and Stipendiary Curates—to minister, in 
some shape or other, to the distresses of the poor, In a much more 
ample proportion than any other class that can be named. To 
the utmost of their power, vea, and beyond their power, they are 
always ready, with heart and hand, not only to alleviate the tem- 
poral necessities of their own flotks. but to aid the cause of 
charity, whenever and wherever it may appeal to their good offices, 
That a churlish and greedy parson may here and there be found, 
it would be insane todeny. Some such persons are always to be found 
in every church. But we are deeply persuaded that their 
numbers in the Church of England are insufficient to affect the 
general truth of our assertion ; almost as insufficient as the lunar 
anomalies are, to impeach the general regularity of the ‘ faithful 
witness in heaven,” in her movements round the earth. And it 1s 
devoutly to be wished that the people may not have to learn the 
correctness of this affirmation by the bitterest of all discipline,—an 
experience of the Joss which the emissaries of confiscation would 
speedily entail upon the sufferers. 
We trust that these two Essavs of Mr. Hale will shortly be on 
the table of every Clergyman,—we wish we might add, of every 
Lavman,—in the British empire. 
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Arr. V1.—Harmonies Poetiques et Religicuses. Par A. De 
Lamartine. 2tom. 1830, 


Ir has been observed, that the effect of English poetry has been 
produced by the emotions, that of the French by the teas, they 
are each calculated to excite. Thus Shakspeare has been called 
the poet of the heart, Voltaire the poet of the head; Shakspeare 
of the passions, Voltaire of the moral feelings. There is some truth 
and some error in this definition, for Shakspeare is very often a 
most powerful teacher of morals, and Voltaire in his tragedies has 
frequently struck the chords of genuine passion, If passton im 
poetry means any thing, it signifies the warmth and energy of 
feeling, whether it be good, or whether it be evil—the reertation 
of hope or grief, of love or of devotion. Wherever there is 
earnestness, attachment and affection towards any object, there of 
course passion will be found. We find it in the rugged strains 
of Du Bartas, and the polished melodies of Racine. Old French 
poetry especially abounds in that interest produced by the emotions, 
With the writers of the 16th century nothing is didactic of itself; 
if there be any moral, it arises naturally out of the tale, and ts 
not pointed by the ingenuity of the writer. With them nothing 
is fictitious, nothing is assumed for the instant: the festivity of 
Marot, the classic enthusiasm of Ronsard, and the picturesque 
truth and identity of Belleau, are all powerful, because they are 
natural. Of all the elder French poets Clement Marot has ob- 
tained the most ample and long continued popularity. Bor- 
leau and La Fontaine, Chaulieu and J. B. Rousseau have all 
spoken of bim in terms of admiration and regard ; and it is a sin- 
gular circumstance that Fenelon, in his letter to the Academy, in 
which he regrets the loss of the energy and strength of the old 
language, contines his notice of the earlier poets to Marot. With 
him, indeed, the first page of genuine French poetry begins; no- 
thing equal to him went before or followed after until Malherbe. 
The grace of his chansons, the wit of his epigrams, and the easy 
playfulness and clegant familiarity of his epistles, have not been 
surpassed, But itis only as the partial translator of the psalms 
into metre that Marot is particularly commemorated in these pages. 
In some of his ballads there is occassionally a very gentle and 
serious tone ; Le Chant de Mai et de Virtu is a pleasing speci- 
men. In this sense there is truth in the compliment often ap- 
plied to bim, Qui ait badiné aussi noblement. While reading 
some of his poems, J’he Temple of Cupid particularly, we are re- 
minded of the manner of our own Chaucer. 

But we must not linger in these fields bright with the dew of 
the morning of poesy. We can only hope to throw out a few hints 
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in our rapid survey, which may lead the reader to investigate the 
subject for himself. 
.t The French are accustomed to point to the 18th century as the 
aie great season of their glory, the summer of their literature. It 
was an age in which beauty and deformity, eloquence and ri- 
baldry, were strangely blended together. View and yirtue were 
in a state of antagonism. The sublimity of Bossuet, the gran- 
deur of Massillon, and the dignified severity of Bourdaloue, were 
striving with the licentious irony of Voltaire and his confederates. 
Produced in the corruption of the court, it grew under the 
shadow of a depraved government, sporting with the arms of so- 
phistry or reason ; lulling itself with the harmony of its poets and 
#. Its sages, it awoke to the. roar of its crumbling institutions, to the 
| glare of its fires, the cries of its victims and their executioners. 
t was an age at once magnificent and mean, noble and con- 
temptible, It was not, says Lamartine, an age of thought, it 
was an age of action: the scornful philosophy of the day did not 
make one of those gigantic steps which carry the human spirit 
under a new horizon; ; the arts were not inspired, for they 
never looked towards heaven, whence all inspiration procosds ; 
ee poetry neglected her lyre to amuse herself with the efforts of a cold 

! and lifeless pencil; she stifled upon her lips that Great Name 
eS which ought ever to sound, at least, in the heart of the poet, that 
ammated instrument of the vast concert of the creation.* Science 
alone grew and waxed mighty, for Science lives upon realities 
and not ideas; eloquence alone was powerful, for eloquence ts 
oh one of the elements of action, 
| A sketch even of the great men of that golden age would oc- 
cupy a volume, we shall content ourselves with notices of one or 
two of the most eminent, 

We remember no writer of the eighteenth century with greater 
pleasure than the amiable and accomplished Thomas. His first 
appearance in the literary world took place in 1756, and in 1762 $ 
the prize of poetry was decreed to him for his Ode sur le Temps. ; 
In pronouncing upon the merits of this Ode, La Harpe should E 
have remembered Voltaire’s definition of prejudice, as an opimion 
: without judgment. ‘The followimg translation of a few stanzas, 4 
may, perhaps, enable the reader to ‘form an estimate of the solemn 
dignity of the poem. 


vit 


1, 
O Time! thou unknown Being, whom the soul 
In the dark shadow of her love embraceth ; 
Torrent ot ages and of years, that roll 
To the far otf sea no bright eye traceth ; 


* Discowrs, &c. par A. De Lamartine. 
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Now, while thy voice doth call, 
I dare to stand a moment ere I fall, 
To look upon thy course, thou ravager of all ! 


Who shall unveil the moment of thy birth ? 
What eye upon thy infancy can gaze ? 
Surely thy cradle, spirit of the earth, 
Rocks on the dark eternity of days. 
Ere thou wast made, 
Buried within the gleamless shade, 
Thy slumbering starless germ was laid. 


From chaos the gates all suddenly were rent, 
The stars lit up their glory-fres— 
Then thou wast born, by the Almighty sent 
To watch the wandering of those deathless lyres. 
And while the shades did flee 
The VOICE resounded— Time shall be for thee, 
O Nature—but Eternity for Me. 
4. 
God! such art Thou! the sea of ages — 
Dasheth in fury at thy feet ; 
Over the beauty of thy works it rages, 
But not a wave comes near thy judgment seat. 
Lord of the golden sky, 
Millions of ages, as they fly, 
Are even as nothing to thy sleepless eye ! 


We have alluded to the injustice of La Harpe’s criticism upon 
‘Thomas, and a few words upon this celebrated critic will not be 
out of place in an article which takes notice of his contemporaries, 
whom above all he delighted to undervalue. 

The circumstances attending the youth of La Harpe—the 
uncertainty of his birtth—a subject never forgotten by his ene- 
intles—his early difficulties and misfortunes, “all contributed to 
confirm him in habits of severity. His first attempts were di- 
rected towards criticism, When not twenty years of age, he 
published his Essai sur ?Heroide. This circumstance gave 
occasion to Freron to exclaim against the presumptuous daring 
of the puerile scholar, who did not hesitate to uplift a hand, not 
released from the feruda, against the poets of ancient tmes. 
We have no intention of entering into any examination of the 
numerous compositions of La Harpe. We shall confine our 
attention to the work upon which his fame principally rests, and 
the execution of which employed a considerable portion of his 
life. We mean, the Cours de Littérature Ancienne et Moderne. 
The death of the author interrupted the completion of his entire 
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design, and the Cours remains, therefore, in some measure, a 
fragment, but a fragment perfect in itself, 

‘he literary character of La Harpe has been drawn in very 
‘ unfavourable colours, by one of his stecessors in the chair of the 
" Atheneum, M. Le Mercier.* He was, s: ays the professor, skilful 
i in theory, mediocre in practice, u versifier rather than a poet, a 
declaimer, formed upon the principles of Le Kain; in bis youth, 


* 


he a protégé of Voltaire, and, consequently, most unbounded in his 

Bi ie admiration of that writer, His decisions upon the merits of 

authors were pronounced with a determination and self-conti- 
ae dence worthy of a supreme judge, but for his affections or anti- 
| pathies he is rarely able to offer a satisfactory reason. 
7 Tor our own part, we should be as mue h inclined to dissent 
= from the opimion of Le Mercier, as from that more favourable 
mi ‘udgment, which has designated La Harpe the Quintilian of 
_ France. In one thing he resembles the great Roman critic. 
J 4 Placed in the days of declining literature and taste, he stood in the 
a» gap and combated for the purity of the language; but he wanted 
_ the penetrating reason and the philosophic arrangement of the 
_ Roman critic. "Phe criticism of Quintilian, like a precious 
ee amp, throws a rich lustre over every object of which it treats ; 
by its clear and beautiful heht, we read the venerable pages of 
are the antique philosophy ; lis taste and judgment, first acquired by 
_ diligent reading and comparison, and afterwards elevated and 
_ refined by the natural dignity ef bis own mind, constituted him 
- at the same time the judge aml the rival of the most distin- 
guished writers, 
«CR But taste and penetration are scarcely more necessary to the 
ie formation of a truc eritic, than strict temperance and impartiality, 
His curule chair should be elevated above the noxious mnfluences 
it of party feelings and petty ammmosities. Fle should strive rather 
ae to emulate Longinus than Zoilus. La Harpe did not do this; 
ti he rendered himself miserable by the necessity of hating, as 
se Fenelon had made himsell happy by the necessity of loving. In 
; reading some of the French writer's strictures upon contemporary 
- authors, we are reminded of Butler's witty character of a 3 
Railer; like a water-dog, he always carvies a cudzel in his mouth. 
_ We cannot, however, afiord to linger upon La Harpe, and Hi 
7 : shall only add one fact concernmg him, which cannot be too E 
«Bae generally known. ‘The associate of Voltaive, D’Alembert, and a 
ee Condorcet, he was during a considerable portion of his life the F 


upholder and dissemmnator of their doctrines and opinions, and he 


* Cours Analytique de Littérature Generale tel qwila été Professé a ( Athenéc, Paris, 
por M. Le Mercier, Membre de U Institut. Paris, 1815, 4 vol. 8v0. 
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offers, we believe, the only example of a convert to Christianity 
from that perverse and sacrilegious sect. 

In a little treatise we have seen bound up with Fenelon’s 
Dialogue upon Eloquence, the author, M. du Cerceau, has taken 
great pains to prove the difference between poetry and prose, and 
that the construction of a passage in the one must always differ 
from that in the other. We may be thought to speak para- 
doxically, if we assert, in opposition to what is a currently re- 
ceived opinion, that the elements of poetry are totally Indepen- 
dent of metre or rythmical arrangement; and that we look upon 
the story of Telemachus as the most epic composition in the 
French language. And we think it possible to prove from 
Aristotle himself, that in the attributes of the higher epos, the 
Telemachus excels the Henriade and all its other competitors. 
Fenelon was too modest, too observant of the most refined taste, 
and too ardently attached to the doctrines of antiquity to bestow 
the appellation of poem upon Telemaque. La Motte was, if we 
remember rightly, the first who assigned the work to poetry; and 
if the purest attic grace, united to the most picturesque imagery 
and the warmest piety, set forth in every page with a melody and 
concord of style perfectly unrivalled, entitle a composition to 
this rank, the claims of Te/emaque are of the highest order. 
It is said to have been written in three months, yet in the original 
MS. there were only three erasures. It impresses us with no 
very favourable idea of the penetration or wisdom of the season 
in which Telemachus was produced, when we recollect that upon 
its first appearance it was considered a personal satire, and. pas- 
sages were pointed out where the amiable writer was affirmed to 
have lashed the vices and follies of individuals about the court. 
Calypso was supposed to be the Marchioness of Montespan, 
Telemachus the Duke of Burgundy, Mentor the Duke of Beau- 
villters, Antiope the Duchess ef Burgundy, Idomeneus our own 
monarch, James the Second. In Sesostris the courtiers dis- 
covered the lineaments of Louis the Fourteenth, and the vain and 
haughty Louvois was hidden under the name of Protesilaus! So 
ingeniously are men fooled by their passions. 

Worthy of a place beside the Bishop of Cambray, was.the 
amiable and accomplished Racine. 

We have always thought the lyric passages in Racine’s dramas 
those in which bis genius appeared with the greatest advantage. 
In them the stream of his poetry flows on tranquil and serene, 
reflecting on its clear and unruffied bosom images of pastoral 
grace and beauty; but in the scenes of tamult and passion, in 
the working of the stormiest feelings of the breast, his weakness 
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becomes apparent, His figures, if we may employ the metaphor, 
are often correctly drawn, and almost always coloured with great 
delicacy and taste; but we look in vain for the vigorous energy, 
the muscular strength and virile development characteristic of 
healthful life, more especially in the heroic ages, in which the 
scene of his drama is frequently laid. Racine was the dove 
rather than the eagle, and his home was amid the humbler scenes 
and the purer charities of domestic life, It must not, however, 
be supposed that he did not feel acutely the excellence of the 
old drama; he found a theory and practice of poetry established, 
and he did not depart from the rules. When he should have 
surrendered himself to nature, he was thinking of the critics at 
Versailles. So far he is inferior to the bold and impetuous Cor- 
neille, La Bruyere said with truth, that Corneille brings us into 
his characters and ideas; Racine conforms himself to ours. It 
appears to us, that upon his sacred poems the fame of Racine 
most securely rests, the grace of Esther, the pathos of Athale, 
and the simple yet fervid piety of the Cantiques Spirituels, cannot 
be forgotten. 

His son Louis followed in his track, and deserves mention 
for his poem upon Religion, a work more properly belong- 
ing to the didactic class, but occasionally marked by passages of 
stern moral beauty and sombre delineations of the sins of man, 
which have been thought to bear some resemblance to the grander 
pictures of Byron. 

Equal to Racine in the harmony of his verse, was J. B. Rous- 
seau, inwed in 1669, and who formed his style under Despreaux, 
from whom he acknowledged to have learned all that he knew 
of poetry. His Psalms aa Odes appeared at the commencement 
of the 18th century. In his case, the criticism of La Harpe is 
generally correct. ‘The presence of the idea in the ai 
afforded him an opportunity of being more scrupulously correct 
in the selection of his words and the polish of the metre. The 
precious gold and ivory of the great builder were before him, 
and he had only to fashion them into the most beautiful forms. 
Like Racine, he may, in a certain sense, be called a poet for the 
ear. Montesquieu has on this account spoken slightingly of 
lyrical poetry, but with little reason; for, in the variety of his 
metres and the alternate light and shadow of his style, Rousseau 
evinced great judgment. He sometimes closes a simply sweet 
stanza in an address to the Deity, with a couplet of majestic and 
sonorous alexandrines. A very pleasing specimen of his gentle 
and poetical manner may be found im the following extract from 


Le Cantique Ezechias. 
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J’ai vi mes tristes journces 
Decliner vers leur penchant, 
Au midi de mes années, 

Je touchais A mon couchant. 
La Mort deployant ses ailes 
Couvroit d’ombres éternelles 
Le clarté dont je jouis, 

Et dans cette nuit funeste, 
Je cherchais en vain le reste 
De mes jours evanouis. 


Grand Dieu! votre main reclame 
Les dons qui j'ai en recus ; 
Elle vient couper la trame 
Des jours qu'elle en a tissus. 
Mon dernier soleil se leve, 

De la terre des vivans, - 
Comme la feuille séchée 

Qui de sa tige arrachée 
Devient le fond des vents — 
Aussi de cris et d’alarmes 
Mon mal sembloit se nourir, 
Et mes yeux noyés de larmes 
Et lassés de s’ouvrir, 

Je dirais A la nuit sombre— 
O Nuit, tu vas dans ton ombre 
M’enselevir pour toujours ! 

Je redirais a l’aurore— 

Le jour que tu fais éclore, 

Est le dernier de mes jours! 


Entertaining, however, as we do, a high opinion of the lyric 
talents of J. B. Rousseau, we are far from coinciding in the award 
of some of his enthusiastic admirers, who have not hesitated to 
pronounce him Le Grand Rousseau, le Prince de la Poesié Fran- 
caise. We are desirous, with La Harpe, of retaining the epithet 
Great for the favoured few—the corner stones of the Temple of 
Fame in every land—for the Virgils, the Shakspeares, the Mil- 
tons, the Newtons of the world. When Rousseau composed his 
Psalms, the lyric ode was almost perfected and refined, for 
Malherbe had passed away, and Boileau was still alive. 

No one can refuse to join in regret, that his life should have 
been embittered by the accusation of having written some satirt- 
cal verses, the authorship of which he denied on his death-bed *. 

It is time to pass to more modern days, At the Restoration, 
twenty-eight years of convulsions and tumults had accustomed 
the minds of the people to violent movements. During this 


* I allude to the suit instituted against J, B. Rousseau by Saurin, 
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period communication even between man and man was almost 


rs entirely shut out. The events of 1814, in overthrowing the im- 

: : perial dynasty, broke down the barriers to this intercourse. The 

tt religious spirit, long restrained by a false philosophy, revolution 

. ' and war, began slowly to raise herself from her prison-house. 

} t The mangled limbs of truth were sought for over the land, and 

: , once more moulded into somewhat of their former beauty and 
3 


majesty. ‘The religious spirit soon worked a reaction im popular 
opmion. In this agitated crisis of the public mind, something 
was required which should partake of the fiery energy of the sea- 
son. In literature, as in politics, all things old were passing 
away, and all things were rapidly becoming new, On every side 
the spirit of change was at work, in the library of the student and 
the studio of the artist. From this state of thmgs was formed the 
celebrated romanticisme, which in poetry and the arts has given 
birth to so much beauty and exaggeration, so much to delight and 
to disgust, and upon which modern critics have written more than 
any lover of poetry would have patience to read. 

OF the romantic school Victor Hugo is now considered the 
leader. At once bold, eloquent and confident, he seems pecult- 
larly fitted for the situation, He has essayed most of the various 
forms of polite literature, and reaped a harvest of fame from all 
his attempts. As a romance writer, a dramatist and a lyricel 
poet, he occupies a proud station among the writers of the nine- 
teenth century. In prose we have his Tiansd Islande, Bug Jargal, 
Notre Dame de Paris, and Le Dernier Jour dun Condamné ; in 
the drama, Hermam, &c. &e.; in lyric poetry, Les Orientales, 
Feuilles @ Automne, &c. We shall contine our attention to his 
poetry. 

Whatever opimion may be entertained as to the merits of Victor 
Hugo's productions individually considered, -it is impossible to 
deny him the gift of genius. When he errs, it is not from weak- 
ness, but from strength; not from neghgence, but trom eéeniron. 
His scorn of classic unity, and his mnovations upon the esta- 
blished forms of the language, were the results of a determined 
conviction of the justice of his own conclusions. He wished to 
speak German and English i French—to transfuse through the 
whole system of the language the idioms and the phrases of the 
most discordant European dialects. But the copious dignity and 
the epigrammatic energy of Goethe, and the liquid Latinisms 
and lome graces of Milton, can never amalgamate with the fine- 
drawn smoothness of Delille, or the Gothic extravagance of Victor 
Hago. 

A modern French critic, in arguing upon this subject, has 
shown clearly that the language of a nation always reflects the 
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peculiarities, the thoughts, and even the prejndices of those by 
whom it ts spoken, and the qualities of the ob oe which it Se 
surrounded. In the clear-toned dialects of 

the richness and purity of the chme to 

the verse until it becomes soft and beautifal as the eh ome and 
the skies of its native place; while m the language of the North 
we discover a sharpness, a severity, and a gloom, equally accordant 
with the disposition of the inhabitants. But the language of 
France, to employ the words of the critic already referred to, is 
“calm as the air they breathe.” Natare around them mspires 
only prose; ingenuity turns it into poetry. The peculiarity of 
the language renders a most watchful attention to the location of 
every word absolutely necessary. Tt is almost impossible to ele- 
vate a éommon ignoble word ito lyric or epic dignity—an ad- 
vantage constantly in the power of deo German and Italian poets. 
We may find an apt illustration of this doctrine m the use of the 
preterits of the verb faire. If, for imstance, we say fece, we em- 
ploy the common term. Fé unites more vivacity and elegance ; 
and feo, the most rare form of all, imparts a grand and solemn 
tone to the composition. In this’ mamer Filcaja has employed 
it in his exquisite sonnet to Ltaly. 

** Ttalia, Italia, o ta chi_feo la sorte 
Dono infelice di bellezza.”* 

The langyage of France has nothing plastic about it; the sub- 
ject must be adapted to it, pot it to the subject. | Thas, with the 
exe eption of Delille’s translations from Virgil, the French have 
scarcely a tolerable version from Latin and Greek poetry; while 
in Germany, Voss has translated Homer, and neatly all the 
poetical classics, into their original measures, retaining the com- 
pound epithets of Homer and Aischylus almost in their nataral 
power and force. 

We have dwelt upon this ‘subject with a view of showing the 
tolly of Victor Hugo’s attempts to revolutionize the language, as 
well as the spirit, of his country’s poetry. 

In the preface to Les Orientales, Victor Hugo has stated +his 
poctical creed, and it will be found to deviate mto the wildest 
heresy, if compared with the doctrimes of the classicists. We 
shall only give one short extract, as beautiful as it is eccentric, 

‘ And after all,” be exclaims, “ why should not the work of a 
resemble one of those picturesque oll towns in Spain, where you find 


everything? A cool promenade among oranges, by ‘the river side; an 
open sunny ground for festivals; streets broaél and narrow, sometimes 
dark, where the astonished eye discovers a thousand houses of every 
form aud fashion, united to each other, high and low, black and white, 


* See the Révue Encyelopédique, 1829, ~ 
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painted and sculptured; labyrinths of buildings side by side, palaces, 
hospitals, convents, taverns, all differing from each other, and all bear- 
ing their several destinations graven in their architecture; markets full 
of people and fruits; burial grounds, where the living are silent as the 
dead; here the theatre with its music and its pictures; further on the 
old weather-beaten gibbet, long since covered with rust, on which the 
skeleton is creaking to aud fro in the wind; in the midst a Gothic 
cathedral, with its finely wrought spires, its portals worked with bas- 
reliefs, its massive yet delicate pillars—and then its glittering chapels, 
its gorgeous saints—wonderful structure, impressive in its majesty, 
curious in its composition, beautiful at two leagues, beautiful at two 
steps; and lastly, at the opposite end of the town, concealed among the 
sycamores and palms, the Oriental Mosque, with its domes and painted 
gates, cool arcades, the verses of the Koran upon the doors, its radiant 
sanctuaries, the Mosaic of the pavements, the Mosaic of the walls— 
opening its beauty to the sun like a vast flower full of perfume.” 


Such is the eloquent writer’s idea of true poetry, and he has 
shown his judgment at least in comparing his own verses to the 
Oriental Mosque. ‘They have the same picturesque and ani- 
mated spirit, united often-times to an equal delicacy and grace. 
If Victor Hugo would be contented more frequently to confine 
himself to the delineation of the gentler feelings, he could not fail 
of winning over many hearts. Jean Paul Richter, in his review 
of De Stacl’s Allemagne, said of Schiller, that he confounded a 
sun-horse and a thunder-horse with the horse of the Muses. The 
great German critic’s remark is equally applicable to the French 
poet. By constant efforts to be sublime, he degenerates into a 
turgid bombast; by ever seeking to draw the highest notes from 
the lyre, the instrument itself becomes out of tune. ‘The follow- 
ing poem from Les Orienta/es will show both the merits and de- 
fects of his style. It is entitled Le Feu du Ciel, and founded, as 
the reader will perceive, upon the terrible account in the Bible of 
the destruction of the Cities of the Plain. It will be seen that 
the poet has departed from the scriptural narrative, which tells us 
that the Almighty rained down fire, and consequently that the de- 
struction of Sodom and Gomorrah was instantaneous, and not 
progressive. ‘The plan adopted by Hugo has enabled him to — 
produce a very grand and poetic effect. 


‘* See yon the terrible cloud rush by, 
Now pale, now red, thro’ the stormy sky! 
As tho’ upon the roaring blast, 
The smoke of a burning town were cast— 
Billow on billow of flame roll'd past! 


*" Whence comes it; from heaven, the hills, or the sea ? 
Horror and darkness before it flee ; 
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Is it the red and fiery car : 
Bearing some evil spirit afar, HW 
Thro’ the troubled sky, to some distant star? 


“ O terror! by starts, from its bosom of night, 
Foams out, like a serpent, a line of light ; 
The sea—on every side—the sea! the sea! 
In vain the weary bird doth flee 
From surge to surge, above-- below, 
The wave in its power and strength doth flow!” 


The cloud of fire demands if it shall dry up the ocean; the 


voice answers, No! and the cloud passes on to the dwelling of 
an Indian tribe. 


“ A bay within the verdant hills, 
A bay of water fresh and clear ; 
A voice of rustic gladness fills 
The forest’s lonely ear— 
Land, where the tribe with bow and spear 
Roamed the silent glades along, 
Cheering the echoing woods with song.” 


But the destination of the cloud of fire is not here, and it 
journeys onward until it hangs over the impious and polluted 
cities, The description of their grandeur ‘and luxury breathes a 
noble oriental splendour. 


“* Look where two cities, strangers and unknown, 
Climb to the stars from tower to tower upthrown ; 
There with their gods and chariots and delights, 
The sisters lay amid the darkening lights. 

The shadows floated round the moonlight walls, 
Among that marble chaos of dim halls, 

Aqueducts and terraces: the eye might see 

Pillars and capitols—wild imagery !— 

Hewn out of stone, along the glittering track, 
Elephants bearing domes upon their back, 

And giants aie from the nooks around 
Monsters of terror leap upon the ground.* 

Rich hanging gardens full of flower arcades, 
Where the pale moon-light danced or the cascades ; 
Vast blocks of marble thro’ the shrines were apseens 
Where ever bowing down their towering head, 
The gods of brass, their hands upon their knee, 

Sat gazing in a circle solemnly ! 

The monsters, palaces and colonnades, 

Where forms unknown are gleaming in the shades ; 
Bridges, and aqueducts, and towers—the eye 
Turneth in fear from the dark mystery ! 


* These and the preceding lines refer to the grotesque architecture of the temples. 
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And temples, with their shadows flung on high, 
Were seen like mountains darkening in the sky ! 


Cities of Hades! in their wishes vain, 

Each hour led forth some pleasure in its train, 

Each moment gave some fearful mystery birth, 

Till like two ulcers they diseas'd the earth. 

Sleep over all! Upon the city’s brow 

Glided across the gloom a pallid glow, 

Dim lamps that shone a moment, and were not— 

The gleam of feasting in the street forgot. 

The walls threw out their towers with moonbeams white, 
Or broke the dark, or frown’d upon the waters bright — 
And from the valley of the singing bird, 

The stifling of sweet kisses on the air was heard, 

The mingling of love-breaths with every word ! 

The sister-cities, weary of the light, 
Slumbered upon the bosom of delight, 

While the wind roam'd beneath the cool green tree, 
From Sodom to Gomorrah pleasantly, 

Then past along the thunder-cloud of fear, 

And from the darkness leapt the death-cry—ZIt is here.” 


We shall only give one more extract from Victor Hugo. It is 
an ode to a child, and contrasts well in its gentle and amiable 
tenderness with the melo-dramatic energy of the preceding poem. 


“* Thou knowest not how sweet the time 
Of thy bloomy oi prime. 
O envy not our older years, 
Envy not our griefs and fears, 
When even laughter dies in tears ! 


Thy lovely age is soon forgot, 

Like woodland airs remember'd not ; 
Like a distant song it flieth, 

Like the haleyon’s shadow dieth. 


Now thy thoughts of peace and glee 
Hang, rich blossoms, on life’s tree— 
Taste the morning, taste the spring, 
Thy hours, like flowers, do fondly cling, 
Each hour the other engarlanding. 
Time and grief, and night and day, 
Will steal their sweet perfume away — 
Be not more unkind than they ! 


Peace, dear infant, pry’thee wait, 
Time will soon be at thy gate, 

All its woes, and pains, and cares, 
Showering on thy silver hairs ; 

But now laugh on, with merry smiles, 
Laughter that no sin beguiles— 
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Sweet child, whose eye of azure youth 
Reflects the cloudless face of truth.” 


From Victor Hugo we pass to another living poet, whom every 
lover of French literature may name with honourable pride—we 
allude to Alphonso de Lamartine. His Hurmonies Poetiques et 
Religieuses, to which we now propose to confine our attention, 
have not, to the best of our knowledge, received any attention in 
our literary journals, Of his Meditations, only specimens have 
been offered in a monthly work. Before we proceed to consider 
the poetry, we cannot refrain from requesting the reader’s atten- 
tion to one or two extracts from ein ‘Pvelinaitieny Discourse pre- 
fixed to them.* I[t abounds in bursts of the noblest eloquence 
and of the richest imagination, It is, indeed— prose by a poet. 
The character of the great Latin lyrist is very beautifully drawn. 


“‘ Horace was the poet of that epoch, as Dante seems to be the poet 
of ours, for every epoch adopts and revives by turns one of those immor- 
tal geniuses. ‘That season especially resembled the age of Augustus ; 
Europe was passing out of the terrible ordeal of a revolution she did not 
even then understand. It was necessary to turn away the eye from a 
path defiled by blood ; to wonder at nothing, neither changes of masters, 
nor changes of situation, nor murmurings, nor flattery, nor popular ser- 
vility. It was necessary to glide softly over all this, so as to dash against 
nothing; to cast only a rapid glance upon the scenes around, for fear ‘of 
discovering some object of terror and dismay; and to preach to men 
only that careless and facile wisdom, that epicureanism of reason, which 
wakes no sorrow in the slave, and gives ng offence to the tyrant ; which 
avenges everything with the light laughter of irony, amusing indifference, 
consoling weakness, and excusing baseness. Such a man was Horace, 
the friend of Brutus, the friend of Mecenas; the man who cast his 
buckler away at Philippi, and chaunted the stoic firmness, the Justum 
et tenacem, amid the luxuries of Tibur and the elegancies of Rome. 
Such a poet could not fail of pleasing at such a period: the restless 
power of the age beheld with secret pleasure. the minds of men seduced 
from bold thoughts and wise resolutions to devote themselves to this soft 
and effeminate philosophy, which looks upon man and his destiny with 
smiling composure. ‘Tyrants, and the multitude also, equally greedy of 
flattery, have always loved the poets of this school. It is not for them 
that Ferrara opens her dungeons, that Syracuse has quarries, and Flo- 
rence her bands of exiles. ‘They sing, crowned with gladness, at the 
banquets of the masters of the world, and in the popolar saturnalia; a 
secret sympathy binds them to all tyrants, for these poets weaken men, 
while sophists corrupt them and tyrants enchain them,” 

““M. Darn entertained no such feeling in presenting us with his ver- 
sion of Horace ; Horace was the friend of his heart, he wished to render 
him the friend of his age. But he undertook the mest difficult, I had 


* Discours prononce le 1%¢ Avril, 1830, oy A. de Lamartine, pour sa reception a 
lV’ Academie Francaise, en remplacement de M. le Comte Daru, 
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almost said, the most impossible labour of the human spirit. No man is 
translated ; the individuality of a language and a style is as incommuni- 
cable as every other individuality. The thought itself may, indeed, be 
transferred from one language to another ; but its form, its colour, and 
its harmony escape. And who can say what form is ton thought, and 
what colour is to an image? But besides this, in the poetry of another age 
there is always a portion already dead—a sense of times, of manners, of 
situations, of worship, of opinions, which we no longer understand, and 
which cannot affect us. ‘Take from a poet his age, his faith, his origin- 
ality in short, and what will remain to him? ‘That which remains of a 
statue of the gods from which the divinity has departed—a block of 
marble more or less beautifully sculptured. The revolution Christianity 
has introduced into poetry, that revolution whose progress is so evident 
in Dante, in Milton, in Tasso, in Petrarch, in Athalie, has been slow in 
its action upon us—our hearts were © bristi an, but our lips were Pagan ; 
hence the coldness and discord between our poetry and the human 
heart. But this revolution begins to manifest itself; it weans us from a 
muse without individuality ; from a philosophy without hope and with- 
ont rule; from a mythology without faith. It requires of us something 
grave and mysterious, like the destiny of man ; something elevated like 
our hopes, infinite like our desires, severe like our duties, profound and 
tender like our thoughts and affections. It requires of us, indeed, what 
the father of all modern poetry has so well defined-—// parlar che nel 
anima si sente—-that language which ever soundeth in the human soul, 
the living echo of our inmost feelings, the melody of our thoughts.” 


The Harmonies Poetiques, we are told by M. Lamartine, were 
written without any regular plan or inte ntion; that they are in 
reality pages from his private life—verses from the journal of his 
heart, relating less to the poet than to the man ; the involuntary 
and undisguised revelation of the impressions of each day, whether 
inspired by joy or sorrow, m solitude or m the busy world, in hope 
Oo} despair, in the hours of dulness or enthusiasm, of torpidity or 
prayer. "Thus taken separately, the Harmomes bear no intimate 
relation to each other, though when considered collectively, a 
principle of unity may be discovered m them; they are all more 
or less strong!) marked by the same deep and holy love of the 
Good and the True, by the same humble and Christian submission 
to the Divine decrees, by the same sure and certain hope of a 
brighter and more blessed future. Wherever the writer wanders, 
into whatever description of human lite his genius insensibly leads 
him, he never forgets while he adorns the tale to pomt the moral ; 
H the cup he presents us with be covered with garlands, the pre- 
cious “water of life” 1s within. 

He addresses his verses only to a small number—meet audience 
though few '—to these thoughtful souls whom solitude and med?- 
tation continually litt up towards miinity—im whom every feeling 
is changed into enthusiasm and praver, and whose whole life, to 
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employ his beautiful image, is a silent hymn to Heaven and to hope. 
There are hearts, he exclaims, broken by pain, by the world, who 
take refuge in the world of their own thoughts, in the solitude of 
their own soul, to weep or pray; will they be visited by a Muse 
solitary as themselves, find a sympathy i in her tones, and sometimes 
say, while listening to her,—we pray with thy words, we weep 
with thy tears, we invoke heaven with thy songs? 

To them alone, continues the poet, are these verses addressed ; 
the world requires them not; it has its own cares and its own 
thoughts. 

We like much the plaintive simplicity of the Pensée des Morts : 


““ Warned by the sad and chilly time, 
I look around on every side ; 
Alas, dear blossoms, in your prime, 
Upon the tree of youth ye died ! 
Though young upon the earth, 
Already by a lonely hearth, 
I sit and see my pleasures pass ; 
And when unto myself I say— 
‘ Thy heart’s beloved —where are they ?’ 
I look upon the grass. 


“ Their tomb is upon yonder hill, 
Unto my wandering footstep known— 
Dwelleth the breath of life there still? 
Where, Father, is their spirit flown ? 
Where the rich Indian river flows, 
The dove, unwearied pilgrim, goes 
On ocean’s desert track : 
The sail, long lost, doth gleam again, 
But we have watch’d and look'd in vain— 
Their spirit comes not back. 


** And when the winds on autumn-eves 
Along the forest blow, 
Waking among the wither'd leaves 
A cry of mourning, faint and low : 
And when the night-bell’s chime doth pass 
In plaintive echoes o'er the grass, 
While the stars of night appear : 
7 every melancholy sound, 
1 whisper as I gaze around— 
Is it not their voice I hear ? 
“ But if their voices round us roll 
Too softly for our earthly ear, 
The gentle music of their soul 
Our pining hearts doth cheer, 
And in our bosoms quiet sleep. 
The memories of those watchers creep 
BBY 
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Around us in our griefs forlorn — 
‘. As leaves decay'd in Autumn past, 
le . Are borne upon the wintry blast, 
ee Unto the tree where they were born. 
+48. 4 * It is a mother stretching out 
i Panis From another world those arms, 
hea That oft her children twin'’d about, 
ts 4 Had cradled from alarms. 
itr. Their kisses on her lips are shed, 
ha And on her bosom, once their bed, 


Again their tearful cheeks recline : 
But sadness steals her smiles away, 
Her look of sorrow seems to suy, 
Oh, ts your love for them like mine !’ 


It is a young and beauteous bride, 

Who, while the wreath of bloom 

Was round her throbbing brow, did glide 
In her youth’s sunshine to the tomb ; 
And pining in the bowers above, 

For her first and cherish’d love, 

Awhile she leaves that garden fair, 

And gently sighs-—‘ my grave is green, } 
Upon the world’s deserted scene 

Why lingerest thou I am not there !’” 


Bi. 


When did the falling leaves of autumn inspire a sweeter medi- 
tation ?-—so truly does Lamartine verify the remark of a contem- 
porary French critic, who said that his poetry seemed to be 
suspended between the heaven and the earth, human affection 
and mystical love being the poles between which it appears to 
gravitate. 

Our next specimen is of a different character. We may turn 
over many volumes of poetry without meeting with a prettier 
composition than the following Hymn of an Infant at its Wang. 
It is as simple as the songs of Watts, and much more poetical. 


“ Father, to whom my father prays, 
In sorrow’s long and dreary days ; 
Thou, whose look of love doth chase 
The shadow from my mother’s face : 


“ They say thy goodness giveth birth 
Unto the sweet birds of the earth, 
And teacheth the intant’s gentle heart 
‘To love and knew thee as thou art. 


‘' They say thy bounteous hand doth shed 
The flowers upon our garden bed 
Unwatered and unbless'd by thee, 

No fruit would bend our orchard tree. 
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“ Thy blessings in a balmy shower 
Fall upon each field and flower ; 
No insect, in the darkest spot, 
In nature's gladness, is forgot. 


‘* No sacrifice requirest Thou 
For these rich gifts, no costly vow : 
This simple rite thy laws proclaim — 
At morn and eve to call upon thy name ! 
‘© Father, nourish the clear fountains, 
Sprinkle the herbs upon the mountains, 
Watch on the shivering lambkin’s need, 
Give dews and shadows to the mead ; 
‘ Raise the sick man’s drooping head, 
Give the pining beggar bread, 
Lead the orphan home with Thee, 
Set the weeping prisoner free ; 
‘* Make Thy wisdom my delight, 
Make me spotless in bean 
That no bitter tear may 
In my mother's eyes for me.” 


We cannot find a more meet companton for this poem than an 
extract from the prayer of charity children for their unknown 
patrons :— 

“ © Thou, who dost incline thine ear 
Unto the humble swallow’s nest, 
And on the hill side lov’st to cheer 
The wild herb’s fainting breast, 

“ Keep and guard them, blessed Lord, 
For them our prayers to Thee have flown, 
O let their homes with joy be stor’d, 
Protect and love them as thine own. 


“ We know them not—alas, in vain 
Their names our thankful hearts do seek, 
Their hand of mercy hath no strain,— 
Their deeds of kindness only speak. 

‘ Before their lips have breathed a word, 
Before the tear steals to their eye— 
O Father, let the prayer be heard— 
O let the gathering shadow fly.” . 


The nightingale has been the theme of all poets, from Sopho- 
cles to Wordsworth. We hear it, thanks to the masters of song, 
among the twilight violets of Colonos, and im the ivied solitude 
of Tintern Abbey.* Lamartine has not been silent in her 
praise :— 


* See Wordsworth’s exquisite poem on Tintern, 
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It cometh down from God to thee, 
Aud it returneth back to heaven. 


** Among the rich and odorous night 
Of branches, where the twilight dreams, 
There wakes for thee a fresh delight, 
And melody from all the streams. 

i * Thy voice, tho’ to thyself unknown, 

; Is the voice of the blue air, 
Bringing from the green boughs a tone, 
That lulleth pain and care. 

** Thou borrowest every silvery note 
From the murmur of the wave, 
The sound that on the grass doth float, 
The echo of the cave. 


“* The fount that drop by drop doth creep 
Along the tinkling stones to rest, 

Till in the reeds it sinks to sleep— 
Its music liveth in thy breast. 

“ O mingle now thy voice with mine, 
The same kind ear on both doth wait ; 
But that soft harmony of thine 
Mounts swiftest unto heaven's gate!" 


We shall conclude our specimens from Lamartine for the pre- 
sent with three stanzas trom Le Jombeau d'une Mere. They were 


; “ When thy celestial voice doth sing 7 
Tas Unto the midnight summer sky, : 
In the dark shadow cowering, 
: ay Thou thinkest not that I am by. 
4 tag “ Thou thinkest not my charmed ear 
ie Upon thy song doth dwell, 
a Li . In a long, mute, and listening fear, 
4 a Down in the moonlight dell. 
He little dreamest thou, my breath, 
f EG | Half stifled, on my lips doth pass, 
Hi ii And my dumb footstep fears to tread 
The leaf upon the grass. 
mit. ‘* But if a star comes dancing through 
Bi The shade the ivy weaves, 
Dashing away the pearly dew 
+ “| 4 Thou glidest thro’ the thickest leaves. 
If, ruffled by a bough or stone, 
The gentle summer rill 
ie: Wakcth among the moss a sound, 
a ¥ Thy troubled voice is still. f 
4 % » “ Thy music is too pure and sweet i 
To our sad dwellings to be given, 
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probably written in commemoration of his own parent, whose 
loss he mourns at the beginning of his Discourse. 


“ There slumber sixty years of sleepless thought 
Unwearied watching for my sake alone, 
Of innocence by sweet religion taught : 
So many earnest prayers to heaven Rowe 
Virtue and faith spoke in her parting breath— 
She sorrow'd not—immortal in her death ! 


So many watches near the sufferer kept, 

So many blessings scattered by ber hand, 

So many tears poured forth with them who wept, 
So many longings for the blessed land. 

Gently she walked beneath life’s stormy sky, 
The garland of her honour was on high. 


And my sad eyes from this great witness took 

Comfort and hope, and from the flowery ground 
Through the fast fading shadows I did look, 

Aud in my soul the song of peace did sound. 

Bless'd unto whom a mother pure is given— 

We cannot stand upon her grave, and doubt of heaven !” 


We cannot bring this article to a more appropriate conclusion 
than by the following poem upon Death, by Mlle. Amable 
‘Tastu, a lady occupying a distinguished place in modern French 
poetry, and who appears to blend with great skill the imagination 
of the romanticists, with the taste and elegance of the classicists, 
Madame Tastu is the wife of a printer at Paris, and has, we 
believe, undergone the trials of adversity. In this situation her 


poetry must have been a consolation, for it is the poetry of a 
Christian. 


We shall give the original, a practice almost always desirable, 
but in this case absolutely required by the merits of the author. 


“ Quand de la vie essayant le voyage 
L’enfant sourit a son naissant destin, 
La Mort est 14; comme un leger nuage 
Elle apparait 4 l’horizon lointain : 

Sans redouter cette ombre fugitive, 
Qu’appercoit seule une mére craintive, 
Il vit bercé d’ignorance et d’espoir ; 

Son bon matin ne prévoii point de soir. 
La Mort est la, quand des jours de l'enfance, 
Aux mains du temps, le sable est Ccoule. 
Avec effroi la vrve adolescence 

Distingue alors son fantéme ovilé ; 

Au sein des jeux, aux heures de Uétude, 
Une soudaine et vague inquictude 

Vers cet objet ramene son regard ; 

Le voue obscur se souleve plus tard. 
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ll est une heure, od l’aveugle jeunesse 
D'un vain espoir laisse Gchapper l'ivresse, 
Heure funeste ot les premiers malheurs 
Font a nos yeux verser les premiers pleurs, 
Oi tout entier le monde se révele ! 

La Mort est 14 ; mais la Mort parait belle! 
C’est un jeune Ange, au maintien triste et doux ; 
D'un leger deuil le voile 'environne, 

De pales fleurs son bon front se couronne ; 
C’est un ami qui s’approche de nous ; 
D’aucun effroi sa marche n'est pas suivie ; 
Ses chastes mains, du flambeau de la vie 
Contre le sol pressent l’¢clat mortel ; 

Mais d'un regard il endort la souffrance, 
Mais tous ses traits rayonnent d’espcrance, 
Mais il sourit et nous montre le ciel! 

Du jour bientét le midi nous éclaire, 

Et, degagé¢ des vapeurs du matin, 

L’Ange grandit ; son front devient séveére 
En depouillant ce nuage incertain : 

Plus if s’avance et plus on le redoute ; 
‘Tous les trésors amasses sur la route, 

Sa vaste main s’ouvre pour les ravir, 

Et c’est alors que la Mort fait palir ! 

Mais elle approche et s'aggrandit sans cesse ; 
Deja sous lombre qui s‘abaisse, 
L’ame entrevoit le terme du chemin ; 
L'éclat mourant soir sans lendemain ; 
Du poids des aus s'accroit notre faiblesse ; 
La Mort est 1A; courbes par la viellesse, 
Quand nous touchons ses pieds redoutes, 
Son front immense est caché sous la nue ; 
Mais si le spectre echappe a notre vue, 
Nous le sentons debout & nos cétés.” 


We have omitted a few lines towards the conclusion of the 
, We tind nothing in Blair’s Grave equal to the solemn enthu- 
siasm and grandeur of this noble poem. If we were required to 
point out a rival to it in English poetry, we know not how we 
could find one without going to Milton, The reader will be 
reminded both of Homer and Aéschylus in the course of its 
perusal, and he may probably remember a passage in the 
Agamemnon which bears a particular resemblance to the image 
of the Veiled Phantom. 

There are a few lines in La Martine’s Meditation upon Immor- 


tality that deserve a place by the side of La Mort. We will 
translate them. 
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“* Let others start back with affrighted eye 
From thy black horror-struck declivity, 
Let others with closed eyes and drooping head, 
Hang o’er the quiet pillow of the dead. 
All hail to thee; O Death! thou com'’st to me 
Clad in no chilling gorgon panoply, 
Mine eye unscath'd thy awful face hath scann’d, 
I see no sword of terror in thy hand. | 
My head in gladness at thy feet I bow, 
I see no darkening shadow on thy brow. 


O messenger of hope and peace from God, 
Bearer of joy and blessing, not the rod : 

Thy hand, celestial soother of our cares, 

From Paradise a torch of glory bears, 

Aud gentle Faith, the Christiau’s angel-guide, 
Untolds a world of beauty at thy side ! 

‘* Come then, dear spirit, quickly, and unbind 
The earthly chains that press upon my mind. 
Ob, wherefore lingerest thou? Appear! appear ! 
E’en now my spirit sorrows to be here, 
Longing to that Great Being to ascend, 

At once my bright beginning and my end!" 


We may return to this subject in another article. Modern 
French poetry has many more flowers of Sion to offer to the 
careful gatherer. We hope also to carry our researches into the 
fields of Italy and Spain, where the precious vine of religious 
poetry has not been altogether trodden down. 


Arr. VIL.—The Gospel in the Church: a Sermon delivered at 
the Annual Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Massachusetis: Wednesday, June 20, 1832. By George 
Washington Doane, A.M. Rector of Trinity Church, Boston. 


‘Here, to day, in a New World,” says this eloquent preacher, 
“a world, of which no poet then had dreamed, after the lapse 
of seventeen ages, and at a distance of five thousand miles, the 
Gospel which Paul preached is proclaimed; the Sacraments 
which Paul transmitted are administered; and a Council of the 
Church, with their Epapbroditus at their head, is assembled, in 
the name of God, and in His service, in precisely the same 
orders, laymen, deacons, presbyters, which Paul addressed at 
Philippi. Let there a man rise up, that can give, on human 
prnacipies, a satisfactory solution of this strange exemption from 
uman change. ” 


| 
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This striking appeal has revived in our mind a wish which 
has been long indulged. Is it not greatly to be desired that 
some able pen among those, which the American Church now 
numbers in her service, were employed in a task which would 
furnish a good practical comment on this passage,* in tracing a 
sketch of the mse and progress of that vigorous branch of true 
Apostolical Christianity? Our present information, on this side 
the Atlantic, is confined to mere statistic records, or such scanty 
details as are supplied by the Reports of Religious Societies, 
memorials existing only in scattered papers, and necessarily de- 
ficient in those anecdotes of individual character, which give life 
and trath to a narration. We have indeed received a few inte- 
resting pieces of biography, forming a partial exception to this 
rematk; but they are such as serve rather to enlighten detached 
—— than to show the general result of a combmed agency. 

‘et, it must be allowed, few historical facts are more remarkable 
than the present state of Protestant Episcopacy in America, 
That a Church almost strangled im its birth amidst the calamities 
of the first settlers, repeatedly and openly proscribed by the 
dominant powers in the New England colonies, scarcely allowed 
to set its foot on ground occupied by the more peaceful followers 
of Penn, and after all these crosses almost deprived of its minis- 
try by the shock of the Revolution, should yet have attamed 
that prominent uncompromising character and station it now 
holds throughout the Anglo-American Coutineut ;—and holds 
in the midst of institutions supposed so inconsistent with Epis- 
copal regimen ;—is a phenomenon which deserves to be accounted 
for, and which promises to repay the patient enquirer with evi- 
dence calculated to contirm his faith, and instruct his practice. 

It seems indeed to have happened by some fatal neglect that 
the history of these struggles has never attracted the notice to 
which it is fully entitled; and consequently much wrong has 
been done to truth m the received notions of the American 
Church. In the absence of more accessible records, this field 
of missionary labour has been claimed as peculiar to other 
societies of the Christian name; and our Soctety for Propaga- 
ting the Gospel, to which the growth and protection of that 
Church m the early part of the last century is mamly owing, has 
been accused of having done little more than entered into the 
fruits of other men’s labours. It is scarcely believed into what 


* There is something truly spirit-stirring iv the tone of this noble discourse, which 
apeaks to the heart of all whe would hesitate to avow sincere Church principles. The 
zealous author, we rejoice to find, has since been consecrated a Bishop in that Church, 
of ywhich he has proved himself so able an advocate. But we trust some vigorous hand 
will be found to take up the “ Banner of the Church,” which bas thus lest its Editor. 
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moral deserts the sound of the Gospel was borne by the agency 
of this Society. 

Looking however to the order of time for a proper introduc- 
tion to the subject, we must speak of a still earlier period, and 
it will be no trifling satisfaction to us, if we can rescue from total 
oblivion some charitable deeds attending the settlement of the 
first British Colony. The earliest annals of Virginia offer some 
details, which show a large benevolence and much real piety 
actuating the designs of its original Patrons, The period, at 
which the colony was founded, was indeed one of too much hope 
to the English Church, to have suffered such an opportunity to 
pass neglected. “’'The spirit of discovery,” says Robertson,* 
speaking of the wra of the Reformation, “was connected with 
zeal for religion, which, in that age, was a principle of such ac- 
tivity and vigour as to influence the conduct of nations.” It was 
a zeal not yet extinct in the bosom of the English people. ‘To 
the party composing Raleigh’s first colony in 1585, was attached 
one individual of mental powers and character far exceeding the 
usual average of forlorn adventurers in a new soil. ‘This was 
‘Thomas Hariot, the friend, or as he calls himself in the duteous 
phrase of olden time, “the Servant of Sir Walter Raleigh,” an 
eminent Scholar and Mathematician, who lived with Raleigh, 
and received a pension from him, the associate of his studies, 
and now the active promoter of his purposed colony. The well 
known failure of this first effort is attributed by Hariot more to 
the unruly conduct of the settlers, than to any difficulties offered 
by the country or the native inhabitants. ‘The hope of gold had 
been the first allurement, and the time was wasted in vain searches 
for a mine, which should have been employed in erecting a fort, 
and cultivating the ground to raise crops for the ensuing season. 
Hariot himself was indefatigable in procuring mformation re- 
specting the country, its produce, and capabilities, all which he 
afterwards details in a very intelligent manner; and his inter- 
course with the Indians was so conducted as became an Oxford 
Scholar acting the part of the first English Missionary in the 
New World. 

“ Many times,” says he,+ “ and in every towne where I came, 
according as I was able, | made declaration of the contents of the 
Bible, that therein was set foorth the true and onely God, and his 
mightie workes, that therein was conteined the true doctrine of 


salvation through Christ, with many particularities of Miracles and | 


* Hist, Am. B. 1. Vol. 1. p.71. ed, 1792. It isa singular mark of the 
temper ef Robertson, that he could pen such a sentence without feeling the satire it 


implied on his own time. 
+ Hariot’s Narrative in Hackluyt. Vol. iii. p. 337. 
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chiefe points of Religion, as | was able then to utter and thought 
fitfor the time. And although LT told them the book materially and 
of itselfe was not of any such virtue, as [ thought they did con- 
ceive, but onely the doctrine therem conteined ; yet would many 
be glad to touch it, to embrace it, to kisse it, to holde it to their 
breastes and heads, and stroke over all their body with it, to 
shew their hungry desire of that knowledge which was spoken of.” 

In this extract we recognize the stamp of trath from its con- 
sistency with what later authorities have described of the manners 
of the North Americans, though the simplicity of the people had, 
perhaps, no such meaning as Hariot attributes to them. He 
judged, however, that the sight of the superior arts possessed by 
his countrymen would naturally incline the natives to inquire after 
their worship. He avoided all pretences to any supernatural 
powers which these people were ready to attribute to him,* and 
undeceived them, as well as he could, when they ascribed some 
visitations of sickness which occurred among them to the power 
of the stranger’s God. Nor did he neglect to use his utmost 
influence with his countrymen to restrain their violence from in- 
vading the life and property of the Indians. But the first colony 
returned to England in the following year, and with its departure 
ended all the benevolent efforts of Hariot. 

‘The calamitous end which befel Raleigh’s second colony, in 
1587, seems to have discouraged all private enterprises for some 
years afterwards. But it should not be forgotten, that in the in- 
terval between these attempts and the founding of James Town, 
in 1606, a chief promoter of the design was Richard Hackluyt 
himself, the compiler of our earhest records of maritime dis- 
covery. Hackluyt was a Presbyter of the Church of England, 
Prebendary of Bristol and Westminster; and, possessing a com- 
petent private fortune, he seems to have employed the resources 
it gave him in the promotion of knowledge, and encouraging the 
new-born spirit of discovery. From his collection of Voyages, 
full of laborious research on the Spanish and Portugueze enter- 
prises, which he first published in 1589, the English people 
gained, almost exclusively, that information which guided them 
to colomize America. But his were not labours of the pen only. 
To his exertions it was owing that more than one expedition was 
fitted out in 1602 and 1605+ for the American continent; but 


the mismanagement of those who were entrusted with the com- 
mand entirely frustrated the object of the projector. 


® Hariot's Narrative in Hackluyt, vol. iii. p. 338. One cannot but think with re- 
gret of the contrast presented, two centuries later, in the unbappy circumstances which 
led to the death of the distinguished Captain Cooke. 

+ Lite of Hackloyt, in Biog. Brit. 
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When at length, chiefly by Hackluyt’s energy, the Virginian 
Company was formed, and better conducted efforts had suc- 
ceeded in making the permanent settlement of James Town, the 
design of planting the Church, with the Colony, in the wilderness 
was not delayed. There was evidently a common interest felt 
by king and subject in this part of the design. ‘The writings of the 
day are full of commiserating expressions of the Spanish cruelty to 
the natives of the NewWorld, and it was felt incumbent upon the 
professors of a purer faith to guard against such atrocities. The - 
words of the Order in Council, by which James accompanied his 
grant of the Charter, were very express to this purpose. They 
directed, “ that all persons should kindly treat the savage and 
heathen people of those parts, and use all proper means to draw 
them to the true service and knowledge of God ; and that all just 
and charitable courses should be taken with such of them as would 
conform themselves to any good and sociable traftic, thereby the 
sooner to bring them to the knowledge of God and the obedience 
of the king.’* 

In the mean time Archbishop Bancroft, a prelate very watch- 
ful against any inlets to non-conformity, is said to have protected 
the Church-membership of the infant colony by procuring a royal 
proclamation, forbidding any persons to join it without the king’s 
licence.+ 

To advocate the civil or ecclesiastical policy of that reign is now 
so deplored a cause, that in speaking of either it may seem more 
bold than wise to forsake the beaten track of contempt and obloquy. 
“ All writers,” said Johnson, ‘* whose opinions are regulated by 
fashion or interest, impute to this reign the original of every tenet 
they have been taught to think false or foolish.” If he could say 
this of the writers of his time, what would he have said, had he 
lived to read the classic declamation of Mackintosh, or the stu- 
died periods of Hallam? But the philosophy which judges by the 
event is sure to command the majority; the disciple of truth must 
look deeper for his grounds of praise or censure. At a time 
when it is thought ridiculous to acknowledge an over-ruling Pro- 
vidence in the public acts of a great nation, the language of 
James’s Order in Council will appear to show nothing but the 
hypocrisy of king-craft; and by the friends of religious liberty, 
this precaution of Bancroft will be legitimately matched with 
Laud’s subsequent detention of Cromwell, Hazlerigge, and Hamp- 
den. With regard to the first point, however, it is but fair to 
allow, that James, who took so lively an interest in the religious 
affairs of his time in every part of the world, was not likely to 
neglect the extension of Christianity in his own territory, As to 


* Stith’s Hist. of Virginia, p. 40. + Rapin’s Hist, vol, ii, p. 176, 
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Bancroft and Laud, the question involving a public principle 
not irrelevant to our present subject, we will beg to offer a few 
remarks, 

The first result of the Reformation in England was to restore 
the Union of Church and State; the second was the development 
of the principle of Toleration. The advocates of both stand 
among the most honoured names which the Church of England 
cherishes for her own. Hooker was the advocate of Union;* Tole- 
ration was reserved for the pens of Chillingworth and Taylor+ 
In estimating the value of either principle in a social point of 
view, it surely cannot be held unreasonable to prefer the first. 
To guide a nation in the way of truth is the first duty of gover- 
nors; unity of faith is the only sure bond of social union. The 
good here aimed at is direct, and of the highest interest. To 
tolerate what is simply erroneous is an indirect means to this 
end; if it loses sight of the end altogether, we may perhaps doubt 
whether in itself itis a good. It is aiming for a state of peace 
where truth has no protection, Let the state of the dense masses 
m our populous districts speak to the natural operation of such a 
principle. 

We are aware that these. are not the views of nine-tenths of the 
declaimers for religious liberty, but they were the views of its 
best champions. The aim of Hooker, and of Chillingworth and 
‘Taylor, was the same, and they had precisely the same opponents 
to encounter; only the experience of fiercer times led the later 
advocates to perceive a means which Hooker had not seen, but 
which human weakness rendered necessary. It was a means 
which did, indeed, tend with happy success 


* ‘To join again the sunder’d unity :” 


but let us not disguise the evils it has brought in in its tran— 
the loss of all national co-operation—the injury done to the rebli- 


* The real sentiments of Hooker upon this subject, and his distinctions of things 
spiritual and civil, will be better understood when the genuine remains of his Eighth 
Book shall be published, in a new edition of his Works, which we are expecting with 
some anxiety from the Clarendon Press, under the editorship of one best able to do 
justice to that great injured name, the present distinguished Poetry Professor. 

t The following assertion is supposed to have been made by the late Sir James 
Mackintosh >—*' By the Independent Divines, who were his instructors, was Locke 
taught those principles of religious liberty which they were the first to disclose to the 
world.” —Edin. Rev. Oct. 1821. We should be glad to jearu what Independent 
Divines are here alluded to. ‘That the sect in its public professions, amidst many tenets 
of an opposite tendency, held some which contained the germs of Christian liberty, 
cannot be denied ; but we look in vain for 12ny more enlarged views than the erection 
of their own system on the ruins of Presbyterianism. , One may say of the two con- 
tending parties, as Horace Walpoic said of the Barons’ Wars—“ If any sparks of true 
liberty were struck out, it arose not from the single virtue of either flint or steel, but 
from their collision.” As to Locke, his well-known expressed veneration of Chilling- 
worth might be a sufliciemt guide to the source from which he learnt the principles of 


religions liberty. 
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gion of the poor, where jealousy forbade the enlargement of the 
Church—and the growth of that principle of selfishness which 
now threatens to destroy all that toleration was designed to save.* 
It cannot be denied that in a new colony like that now planted 

im America, a fair field was laid open for a new system of reli- 
_ policy; and the free allowance of cities of refuge in the 
Yew World might have prevented or alleviated some of the suc- 
ceeding mischiefs. But religious differences, however they were 


used to exasperate the civil commotions of that age, were not the 


primary springs of action. ‘They served to dress out scruples for 


the multitude, but the leading spirits were actuated by other mo- 
tives. ‘The intrigues of Pym would have recalled the bold ambi- 
tion of Cromwell from the woods, however Laud might have en- 
couraged his departure. It was James’s error to suppose he 
could appease the turbulent zealots of his reign by religious con- 
ferences—dealing with them asa sect tll he found they were a 
faction. Bancroft’s measures were directed differently, and at 
least with a truer estimate of the oH oe of the party. Labouring 
with “ incomparable diligence for the preservation of peace and 
unity,’ + and “ jealous for his country’s safety,” he saw where the 
real danger lay; and while he was “ no rigid persecutor of wd 
that had not in their composition the gall of treason mixed wi 

religion,” he checked the Romanists by a prudent policy, but 
openly discouraged the Puritans. It was, therefore, in perfect 
consistency with these views that his measures were taken respect- 
ing Virginia, and to these views we owe the planting of the Ame- 
rican Church. Had it not been for these views, it is scarcely 


* This new principle of social union, which, strange to say, the St. Simonians have 
most ably exposed, viz.— Every man for himself, &e.” was in the times of which we 
are speaking, held to be a mere infidel principle. Tasso, who evidently considered it 
an impossible chimera, had put it into the moath of his Pagan diplomatist: 

« Tl mezzo, onde l'un resti all’ altro avvinto, 
Sia la Virtu, s’esser non pud la Fede.” —Gier. L. ii, ps 64. 


Baxter, as some of his admirers might remember, sinks it still Jower. ‘ If the Old Ser- 
pent do but see that there is a Sovereign Power that can do him a mischief, he is 
ready to tell them, ‘ they must be merciful, and not deal cruelly with sinners. Nay, 
it belongs not to them to reform, or to jedge who are heretics and who not; or to re- 
strain fulse doctrines or church distarbers. Christ is sufficient for this himself,’ How 
oft hath the devil preached thus to tie the hands of those that might wound him!” This 
is from one of Baxter's best practical treatises, his Method for a Settled Peace of Con- 
science. In fact, the truth lies neither with Baxter, nor with those whose cry is 
loudest on the other side. 

+ These are the words, not of Clarendon, but of Osborne, a cotemporary who had no 
favour for churchmen, and no «.tachment to the memory of James’s government. Har- 
rington, a writer still more averse from Baucroft's sera 704 speaks of the seditious 
character of the sectarics whom he restrained ; and bears high testimony to his upright 
conduct and vigilance, “ which truth rather than kindness forceth me to say.” In 
fact, had he been merely what some have represented him, a religious persecutor, how 
did it happen that during his primacy, a period so rife with puritanism, not more than 
thirty-nine ministers were deprived for non-conformity ? 
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possible there should have been an episcopalian congregation for 
that century in America. 

His conduct is the more easily defensible on religious grounds, 
if we consider him to have looked upon the new colony as, what 
it was in some measure, a missionary enterprise. There could be 
little hope of success among the heathen, while the Christians 
were themselves at variance; and this was felt to be of such im- 
portance on so late an occasion as the first missionary voyage to 
the South Sea, that when it was found a difference existed re- 
specting the Calvinistic Articles on the part of two of the bro- 
therhood, it was deemed inexpedient to proceed with them, had 
not their timely compliance prevented further question.* 

But we resume our narrative. The heroic deeds of Captain 
Smith, and the perils from which his valour and conduct saved 
the infant settlement, a little mixed with the marvellous of his 
own relation, have found an elegant record in the concluding 
pages of Robertson. ‘The virtuous compassion of Pocahontas, 
that Hypsipyle of the wilds, is now immortalized, in sculpture of 
the school of Canova, over the western door of the Rotunda of 
the Capitol, at Washington; and her name is less likely to be 
forgotten, if it is true, as lately stated in a pleasing American 
work,+ that their distinguished statesman, the Hon. John Ran- 
dolph, is a lineal descendant of her marriage with Master John 
Rolfe, the “ honest gentleman of good behaviour,” who made her 
a Christian convert, and afterwards his wife. Less regard has 
been paid to those gratifying facts, which exhibit the care of our 
countrymen for the promotion of Christianity in the new territory. 

It appears that from the first those regulations were sent out 
which tended to secure the religious instruction of the settlers by 
a permanent body of clergy in the colony. Probably by Ban- 
croft’s influence, as each new borough was formed, it was ordered 
that a portion of glebe-land should be set apart for a clergyman ; 
and subsequently a sort of tithe was paid on the produce of the 
plantations, and on the tobacco, when the cultivation of that pro- 
titable weed was introduced. If these regulations, from the rapid 
changes of the governors and other causes, were not always com- 
plied with, yet several clergymen were at an early period residing 
in Virginia; and such a provision was secured to them by several 
later acts of the Colonial Council. But a plan of more unusual 
interest soon evinced the king’s good intentions to his new Indian 
subjects. Pocahontas had now been received at court, an occa- 
sion which called out all the bonhommie of a king who, with all 
his notions of prerogative, was too good-natured to be a tyrant; 


* See Missionary Voyage in the Ship Duff, 1797. 
t Thatcher's Indian Biography, vol. i. p. 76. 
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but her premature death, in 1617, cut short any other friendly. 
services she might have effected. Her short history, however, 
promised well for the conversion of the Indians. _ James issued 
letters to the bishops. for collecting money to build a college in 

Virginia for the education of Indian children; a large grant of 
land was set apart for the support of it; and many liberal contri- 
butions, for that period, amounting to about £4,000, were made 
in promotion of the royal design. Among the names distin- 

guished for their efforts in the cause were those of Sir Edwin 

Sandys, then ‘Treasurer to the Company; Dr. John King, Bishop 

of London; and that character of singular primitive piety and loy- 

alty, Nicholas Ferrar,* of Litthe Gidding. A characteristic mark 

of the spirit which actuated them is to be found in a memorial of 

a letter preserved by Stith. 


“ The unknown benefactor, who had before given £550 for the con- 
version and education of Indian children, now wrote to the Company to 
complain of the non-fulfilment of his intentions. He further proposed 
to them the procuring some of the male children of the Indians to be 
brought over into England, to be educated and taught, and to wear a 
habit, as the children at Christ's Hospital do; and desired that the 
£550 might be devoted to that use, promising to add £450 to it, to 
make £1,000, as soon as eight or ten Indian children should be placed in 
Christ's Hospital, or in the Virginian School or Hospital, as it might be 
called, which he doubted not would be yearly augmented by the lega- 
cies and gifts of good men. But if they liked not this proposition, then 
it was his humble suit and motion that the former gift of £550 should 
be immediately applied to the erection and endowment of a Free School 
in Virginia, in which English and Indian children should be taught and 
brought up together. And so praying that the Lord would give them 
wise and understanding hearts, that His work herein might not be neg- 
ligently performed, he concludes, and subscribes himself Dust and Ashes 
—a name he had from the first assumed in his correspondence on this 
subject.” — Stith, pp. 214, 215. 


These pious designs were, indeed, much retarded in the execu- 
tion. It appears that the £550 had been laid out in an iron- 
work, “ of which the proceeds were to be employed in educating 
thirty Indian children!” No doubt there were many first wants to 
he supplied; and the colonists must begin to find a market at 
home for their tobacco, (in spite of the king’s ‘* Counterblast,”) 
before any could afford to pay a rental for the college lands, and 
support a public foundation of this nature, But this does not 
seem to acquit the ageuts of gross misapplication in their disposal 


* This good man is recorded to have done much for securing the religion and good 
policy of the colony, by his written instractions sent out from time to time while he 
was Deputy Treasurer. He is also said to have contemplated retiring to Virginia, with 
a view to direct the missionary proceedings there, but was diverted from it by causes 
which are here related.—Life of N. Ferrar by Dr. Peckard, pp. 132, 158, and 107, 
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of this charitable fund. Great as were the difficulties of the first 
ears, the colony was now in a thriving posture. ‘The governors, 
rd De la Warr and Sir George Yardley, had in a few years 
done much to advance its prosperity: new settlers thronged to it 
in great numbers from the mother-country,* and all fears for its 
ultimate success must have been long removed. ‘The names of 
the gentle Southampton, Sandys and Ferrar, now in highest trust 
with the Company in England, forbid the suspicion of connivance 
on their part: it must, therefore, be attributed to the rapacity of 
more vulgar minds in the settlement itself. 

Unhappily the best patrons of the colony now found full em- 
ployment to divert their attention from distant abuses in the con- 
test they had to maintain with an adverse influence at home. 
The dexterous Gondomar, than whom no ambassador ever did 
more by “ lying abroad for the service of his country,” had jea- 
lously watched the rising fortunes of Virginia. ‘The proposal of 
the Spanish match had won over the vanity of James,+ and 
Spanish gold had probably done its work with many of his cour- 
tiers. The upright and spirited conduct of Nicholas Ferrard for 
some time held out against these machinations; but, at length, in 
1624, a decree of the judges pronounced the chaster void, and 
viene became a royal government. 


efore this contest was decided, however, the colony had been : 


again brought to the verge of ruin. ‘The source was one hitherto 
unsuspected; and hence the singular cunning and ferocity,.with 
which the attack was conducted, were rewarded with a bloody 
triumph, The Indian Opechancanoe, whom the Americans call 
the Virginian Hannibal, (more for his perfidy, we suppose, than 
for any other resemblance,) was the most deadly foe whom the 
English have ever found in the range of savage life. On the 
22d of March, 1622, the design, for which he had incessantly 


* More than 1200 persons came over in 1619 only.—Douglass, N. America, vol. ii. 
p. 389; Wynne, vol. i. p. 36. 

t It seems ridiculous to accuse the king of a deliberate co-operation with the designs 
of Spain against the interest of his own crown. In fact, the Spanish party, if such 
there were, seem to have mistaken the game they had to play. Unjust as the act of 
annulling the charter was, it is not denied that the consequences were at once beneficial 
to the colony, which was become a ficld of too much importance to be governed by a 
trading company. Osborne gives a very characteristic account of Gondomar’s inter- 
view with James: ‘ His manner was first to disturb his passions, and after to appease 
them by some facetious drollery, before he embarked himself in what he intended to 
make the employment of the present audience; King James participating in the mis- 
fortune of all passionate men, especially such as abound in fear, that he always carried 
a traitor in his face, of which every wise by-stander made use. Whether out of 
design, or not provided of better, he did usually in his private visits to King James, 
speak false Latin; for which he had such dexterous evasions, that his majesty could by 
no means make so good use of what was more congruous; not wanting spirit to tell the 
king when he upbraided him, that he himself spoke like a prince free and unconfined ; 
his majesty like a grammarian, as if afraid of the ferula.” 
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toiled among his savage confederates, was matured. The various 
tribes were drawn together, and detachments sent to the borders 
of each plantation, there to await in silence the signal of their 
chief. ‘They marched by moonlight through the gloom of tangled 
forests, but with a precision and secrecy that would have done 
honour to disciplined troops. One by one, treading in each 
other’s footsteps, and even adjusting the long grass and branches 
which they had displaced, they came all unseen to the posts 
appointed, and waited till noon to begin the work of death, At 
that hour of the labourer’s rest, the English had scarcely retired 
to their dwellings, when they saw themselves surrounded on all 
sides by an enemy to whom their unsuspecting confidence had in 
many instances given arms for their own destruction. ‘The In- 
dians spared neither sex nor age. Ina single hour fell three 
hundred and forty-seven, men, women and children; and the 
destruction would perhaps have been total, had it not been for a 
converted Indian, named Chanco, whose disclosure to the English 
family, with whom he was domesticated, saved James’ Town and 
its neighbourhood. 

In the day of public calamity, the works of piety and charity 
are the first to suffer. Among the slaughtered colonists was 
George Thorpe, formerly of the King’s Bedchamber, Deputy of 
the College Lands, a Magistrate and Member of the Council, and 
by rank and merit one of the principal men in Virginia. He 
seems to have been one who deserves a better record than the 
rude annals of the colony supply; one who came out in the de- 
voted spirit of a missionary, and left no honest arts untried to 
Christianize the Indiaus.* ‘To Opechancanoe in particular he 
had paid the most amicable attentions, had built him a house in 
the Fnglish fashion, and had heard him express his wish to be 
instructed in Christianity. His people were now dwelling com- 
monly intermixed with the settlers; inducements had been held 
out to them to labour conjointly in the plantations; they were 
daily received and lodged in the houses of the English, and fed at 
their tables. Not the slightest force appears to have been put 
upon them ; there was neither any attempt nor wish to imitate the 
Spanish Repartimientos. So unwilling was Thorpe to believe 
their treachery, that when his servant came with the alarm he 
gave him no credit, and thus his life became the penalty of his 
mistaken confidence. The college lands were now deserted, an 
exterminating war ensued, and all attempts to civilize or convert 
the natives were long abandoned. 

* Qne little anecdote of this kind is preserved by the historians, that on occasion of 
the Indians showing terror at the sight of some English mastiffs, he ordered the dogs 
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Robertson has accused the colonists of culpable negligence. 
It seems the historian was not aware of all the facts, perhaps not 
aware of the peculiar habits of the enemy ;* but this tone of re- 
mark seems congenial to an age when religion was nota principle 
to “ influence the social conduct of nations.” ‘There is at least 
something harsh in the expression of this opinion, by one who 
could speculate at ease in his study on scenes of suffering and 
confusion. It is plain that the facility of intercourse allowed to 
the Indians, was kept up with the best of purposes. ‘The means 
by which the massacre was checked is an interesting proof that 
the purpose had not entirely failed of success; but it can scarcely 
be a matter of surprise, that so grievous a calamity should have 
put an end to all further confidence. 

We have now approached the troubled period of Charles L, 
when the state of things at home permitted little attention to the 
settlers in Virgimia. ‘The accounts of these years are scanty and 
imperfect, and tell of litthe but burning woods and hostile incur- 
sions. In the mean time, the more peaceable settlement of New 
England had invited many emigrants there. Yet the horrors of 
an Indian war, after a sec ond and greater massacre in 1639, were 
less fearful to many of our countrymen than the civil rage which 
burst upon them in their native land. We dwell only on the 
public effects of such conflicts, and are happy to forget the aggre- 
gate of private misery, the wreck of social peace, which drove the 
chivalry of England toa voluntary banishment. “Phe spirit which 
animated the Virginian exiles, after the final defeat at Worcester, 
is well attested by Clarendon.+ 


“ Sir William Berkeley, the Governor of Virginia, had invited many 
gentlemen and others thither as to a place of security, which he could 
defend against any attempt, and where they might live plentifully. 
Upon which supposition, and out of confidence in the governor, many 
persons of condition and good officers in the war, had transported them- 
selves, with all the estate they had been able to preserve; with which 
the honest governor (for no man meant better) was so confirmed in his 
confidence, that he wrote to the king almost inviting him thither, as to 
a place that wanted nothing. And the truth is, that while the parlia- 
ment had something else to do, the plantation was more improved in 
people and stoch than it had been from the beginning to that time, and 
had reduced the Indians to very good neighbourhood.} But, alas! they 


* « The Indian, perfectly naked, his hair cut short, and his skin oiled, creeps under 
the cunvas of the tent, and moving like a ghost, stretches out his hand with so gentle a 
motion ws to disturb not even those who are awake and watching. Against such thieves 
it is hardly possible to guard.” —Sir Charles Bell's Bridgewater Essay, p. 29. 

+ Hist. Reb. B. xiii. ad fin. 

t This is the only allusion Clarendon makes to the fate of Opechancanoe, which is 
also unnoticed by Robertson. That wily savage had in the interval tried successively 
his arts of war and peace against the colonists, till, in 1659, provoked by Sir John 
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were so far from being in a condition to defend themselves, all their 
industry having. been employed in making the best advantage of their 
particular plantations, without assigning time or men to provide for the 
public security in building forts or any places of retreat, that there no 
sooner appeared two or three ships from the parliament, than all thoughts 
of resistance were laid aside. Sir William Berkeley was allowed to 
remain, as a private man upon his own plantation. And in that quiet 
posture he continued, by the reputation he had with the people, till, 
upon the noise and fame of the king’s expected restoration, he did as 
quietly resume the exercise of his former commission, and found as 
ready an obedience.” 

With this pleasing record we must leave for the present the 
history of Virginia. It shows the principle that guided Hale and 
Sanderson at home, directing the submission of the American loy- 
alists. Long afterwards it was their boast, “ that as they were the 
last of the king’s subjects who renounced their allegiance, they were 
the first to return to their duty.” Of the individuals who, by thus 
prudently yielding to the storm, were enabled to wait in quietness 
and confidence for better times; or what ‘ persons of condition, 
and good officers in the war,” had previously sought refuge in the 
colony, we know litte or nothing. ‘There was a scion of the 
house of Percy, there were members of the family of Sandys and 
Verrar among the early settlers, particularly the amiable poet 
and traveller, George Sandys, who speaks with feeling piety of 
his escapes amidst the Indian war, in the beautiful hymn “ Deo 
Opt. Max.” at the close of his Sacred Poems. Something of 
such a spirit, the suffering of a calm loyalty, and the mild genius 
of apostolic Christianity, 1s traceable in these faint memorials of 
the first planting of the Church in America. Something of the 
spirit still survived to distinguish the public acts of this colony in 
later and more peaceful times. ‘They, who sowed the seed of 
our faith in the new soil, have scarcely left the record of a name 
behind. ‘Their virtues were tried in hard perils; their lives de- 
voted to obscure benefits. But the stream that waters the forest 


glade fulfils the design of heavenly mercy, though the tongue of 
men is silent in its praise. 


Harvey, an arbitrary governor, who made large grants of his territory, he contrived a 
second massacre, in which five hundred of the English are computed to have perished. 
He was now decrepid with age, and is said to have directed the hostile movements 
borne in a litter by his people. When he was at length taken by Sir William Berkeley, 
the worthy cavalier, admiring a rude bravery unbroken by age and suffering, (for he 
was supposed to have been ninety years of age,) treated him with respect and tender- 
ness; but he was treacheronsly shot by one of the soldiers who guarded him, probably 
in resentment of some private loss. When he was dying, bearing a noise of persons 
crowding into his chamber, he desired the governor might be sent for, and on his 
coming said with something of scorn, ‘* Had L taken Sir William Berkeley prisoner, 
I would not have exposed him as a show to my people.” 
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Arr. VIIL—A Petition to the House of Lords for Ecclesiastical 
Improvements, with Ex — By the Rev. C. N. Wode- 


house, Prebendary of Norwich. London: Longman & Co. 


‘Tuis Pamphlet was published, we believe, early in the Autumn 
of 1832; but the Petition on which it is founded, having been 
delayed by accidental circumstances, was not presented to the 
House of Lords until the Sth of August in the present year, 
The nature of the publication may be sufficiently explained by two 
short passages, taken from the introduction. 


“Having already circulated privately many copies of a Petition to the 
House of Lords, praying for Improvement in one branch of the Ecclesi- 
astical System of the Church to which I have the privilege to belong, no 
apology, I hope, can be necessary for laying the Petition before the pub- 

ic, together with the grounds which have induced me to adopt, what 
may appear to some a hazardous measure. Such an explanation can 
indeed only be deemed a natural and even necessary step, in order to 
justify my views and to guard against error and misapprehension.” 


“The object of the Petition which I am now to explain is to obtain 
an alteration or explanation of certain parts of the Liturgy of our 
Church. A Revision of the whole, as well as other Ecclesiastical Im- 
provements, will be also considered.” p. 4. 


The Petition itself begins by alluding to the Subscriptions 
and Declarations which are required from every Clergyman at 


his Ordination, and upon his Iustitution to a Benetice, and then 
proceeds to say— 


“That your Petitioner, on reviewing in after years the engagements 
which he had thus entered into, became doubtful whether he could 
renew them if called upon to do so; that further reflection only serving 
to add strength to such scruples, he feels himself bound no longer to 
conceal his opinions; and that he now ventures to lay them before your 
Lordships, in the hope of being relieved from the difficulty in which he 
is involved. 

“That your Petitioner begs accordingly to state, that when called 
upon to declare the Liturgy and Articles of the Church of England to 
be in every respect “agreeable to the Word of God,” he thinks himselt 
obliged to one such a Declaration according to the plain obvious 
meaning of the words then used by him; and that your Petitioner can- 
not conscientiously affirm the following parts of the Liturgy to be sanc- 
tioned by Scripture ; namely, the 2nd, 28th, 29th, and 42nd Clauses of 
the Athanasian Creed; the Form of Absolution in the Office for Visiting 


the Sick; and the W ords used at the Imposition of Hands in Ordaining 
Priests and Bishops.” p. i0. 


‘Towards the conclusion Mr. Wodehouse adds— 
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‘That for these reasons, your Petitioner humbly and earnestly prays 
that such steps may be taken as shall seem good to your Lordships, in 
order to eflect those Alterations in the Liturgy which will relieve the 

| conscience of mo Petitioner, and which he firmly believes will at the 
same time tend to promote Harmony amongst Christians, as well as a 
more general Agreement in the Public Worship of God.” p. 12. 


This Petition, we are given to understand, has, during the last 
six years, been the subject of communication with many among 
the nobility, and several of the Heads of the Church, [et was 
read and received without any objection on the part of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the Bishops of London, Hereford, and 
Chichester, who were present in the House of Peers, 


\, Our first intention was to offer a few remarks upon the pam- 
phlet and petition of Mr, Wodehouse, in connection with the 
sermon preached by Mr. Girdlestone before the University of 
Oxford. But there are so many points of difference between 
the two publications, that we think it better to give to that of Mr. 
Wodehouse a separate, although we can thus only afford it a very 
brief consideration, Mr. Girdlestone and Mr. Wodehouse have 
this advantage in common, that we do not suppose there are two 
men in the kingdom more sincerely and honestly attached to the 
Church; although they find it necessary (and whether they err, or 
are correct im their judgment, is a matter which carries us into 
the limitless regions of conjecture) to find some fault with the 
object of their affectionate veneration. Mr. Girdlestone, how- 
ever, from his position in the university pulpit, talks almost, as 
it were, “ ex cathedra,” and even makes use of the strong hold 
of orthodoxy as a battery against the ecclesiastical system of the : 
realm. Mr, Wodehouse merely states his individual opinion. | 
Mr. Girdlestone hints at general errors, without particularizing | 
any. Mr, Wodehouse lays his finger upon specific points, which 
he deems susceptible of immediate correction. Mr. Girdlestone 
has held out the right hand of fellowship to the Dissenters, in 
propositions, against which we have entered our candid protest ; 
still more because they are vague and loose and indeterminate; 
and because we conceive them to be unjust in themselves, and to 
inflict wrong upon the Establishment; than because we believe, 
that, while Mr. Girdlestone intends them as overtures of har- 
mony, the seceders will probably regard them as evidences of 
weakness, or even confessions of fear. Mr, Wodehouse appears, 
from his publication, to have been urged almost exclusively by 
the most sacred of human purposes —namely, the relief of his 
own conscience, 
And here, if we may venture to say a few words upon the per- 
sonal question, as it concerns Mr. Wodehouse, we entirely concur 
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with Lord Wynford in thinking, that he Aas relieved his con- 
science, by the publication of his pamphlet, and the presentation 
of his petition. He may now, we imagine, remain perfectly at 
his ease: the case rests with other parties: nor can we perceive 
any reason why the most sensitive and scrupulous delicacy should 
cause him to feel a moment's farther distress as to his position in 
the Church. 

We turn, however, to matters, which Mr.Wodehouse, we are 
sure, has much more at heart than his individual interests. Most 
cordially do we agree in the general views, which he has so ably 
and feelingly expressed, as to the sacred duties of the clergy ina 
conjuncture like the present; as to the paramount necessity of 
an augmentation of their individual exertions; of a frequent in- 
tercourse aud familiar interchange of sentiment between them- 
selves and their parishioners; as to the inappreciable import- 
ance of universal religious education; and, in almost every 
particular, we assent to ‘the soundness of his remarks with refer- 
ence to Church government and Church property. We wish, 
indeed, that we had room for quotation from a pamphlet which, 
to give it the highest praise, Is so truly Christian in its tone of 
senument and language : : nor can we refrain from extracting one 
passage, bearing upon a pomt, which has formed a perpetual 
theme for the attacks of the deplorably ignorant, or the pitiably 


malevolent: we mean, the imordimate wealth of the clergy, and 
their misemployment of that wealth. 


“If, with all the experience which history affords, it were asked what 
is the best distribution of a part of the National Wealth, the following 
could hardly be disputed :—Place in every district over its whole sur- 
face, a set of men whose education might render them useful, whose 
profession should require them to be respectable, whose duty it should 
be to be charitable. Provide that they are constantly resident, regularly 
engaged in promoting the best interests of their neighbours. Endow 
them with sufficient to exercise hospitality towards their equals, and 
kindness towards the poor. Are then the Clergy of this nation endowed 
with more than is sufficient to fulfil duties thus plainly advantageous ? 


I answer, undoubtedly not.”—p. 89. 

Where, then, do we differ from Mr. Wodehouse? We differ 
from him, im a great measure, if not altogether, upon the momen- 
tous question of alterations in the Liturgy, To speak first of the 
offices of the Church, we cannot think that any change is positively 
required in the services appointed for Marriage, or Burial, or even 
for Baptusm. We are bound to confess, that the last of these is 
sometimes unsatisfactory in the manner in which it is performed ; 
but then the fault lies not with the office itself, but with the ofi- 
ciating minister, who cither humours the proud fastidiousness of 
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the rich, by performing the ceremony at their own houses,—or 

indulges the culpable negligence of the poor, and does not take 

the trouble to impress them with the sanctity of the office, and 
the necessity of providing themselves with sponsors for their 
: children. Let not the blame be imputed to the spirit and the 
letter of the impressive service of our Liturgy, when it rests, in 
reality, with men—comparatively few in number, and certainly 
Mr. Wodehouse is not among them—who are weak enough, or 
criminal enough, to neglect them both. These are times, when 
the ancient and wholesome discipline of the Church ought to be 
rigorously observed. 

But Mr. Wodehouse lays the principal stress upon the Forms 
of Absolution and the condemnatory clauses of the Athanasian 
Creed. 

As to the Forms of Absolution, it is universally agreed, that 
the glorious prerogative of forgiveness can rest only with that 
Divine Being, who has omnipotence to punish: that, if, even on 
earth, the privilege of mercy is reserved for the highest magistrate 
of the realm, and constitutes the brightest gem in the crown of 
human sovereiguty, much more must it be attributed, in its truer 
sense, solely and entirely to the Majesty of Heaven: and that it 
is not, and cannot be, for one miserable, and guilty, and fallible 
mortal to pardon the offences of another. But then Mr. Wode- 
house argues, that he ought not to be clothed with this appear- 
ance; and therefore, that the terms of the absolution in the ser- 
vice for Ordination and the Visitation of the Sick are, in their 
literal meaning, indefensible. ‘That some other words might not 
be more completely unexceptionable, and that some improvement 
might not have been made in 1689, or at some other period, we do 
not mean to affirm; and yet we sincerely believe, that no practi- 
cal mischief or misinterpretation arises; and, in truth, that there 
is nothing in itself unscriptural or dangerous, if the minister of 
the Gospel, upon the supposition of faith and penitence in the 
other party, pronounces the absolution of sins “in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

In the same way, although we are far from saying, that, if the 
Liturgy were to be framed de novo, expressions so awfully strong, 
and, when considered by themselves, so “ presumptuous and un- 
necessary,’—nay, so fiercely uncharitable,—as the condemnatory 
clauses of the Athanasian creed ought to be inserted in it, we 
conceive, that these very clauses are only heard and considered as 
forcible—perhaps too forcible—declarations of the general im- 
possibility of salvation without faith. | 

In this view of the case, we hold ourselves at liberty to consider 
the question of change as a matter of expediency, rather than as 
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a matter of conscience. Llowever, we will state our opinion 
with perfect frankness, instead of keeping it back with that 
time-serving pusillanimity which is too often dignitied with the 
name of pradence. Lf any alterations in the Liturgy were de- 
termined to be made, we are ready to allow, that the points, 
which have given pain and uneasiness to Mr. Wodehouse, are 
the very points on which the alterations might be attempted wi ith 
the least MAyUry | ; nay, we will even say, with the greatest advan- 
tage. And if we were assured, that the alterations would stop 
with these points, or even would not go very far beyond them; 
uistead of fearmeg, as we do fear, that the question would soon 
be, not what we should give up, but what we should retain— 
not, whether we should remould a small part, but whether we 
should keep any part inviolate; or, if they constituted a whole 
m themselves, and could be treated separately and without re- 
ference to other and wider matters; then we might cheerfully 
acquiesce in the spirit of those changes which Mr, Wodehouse 
suggests. But we cannot conceal from ourselves, that, in reality, 
these points are interwoven with a large and complicated system, 
and form but a very inconsiderable portion of almost the vastest 
and most momentous subject, with which man can meddle, It ts 
iunpossible, therefore, to deal with them abruptly, or even to ap- 
proach them without a kind of awe, and, we hesitate not to add, 
with a cautious, unadventurous, and almost timid tenderness of 
spirit. Other and most serious considerations may fairly be 
taken into account. ‘There is not the simple inquiry before us, 
whether the Liturgy of our Church, abstractedly considered, 1s, 
or is not, susceptible of improvement; for we do not arrogate 
perfection in its favour, although we have the testimony of Robert 
Hall, that “at approached the nearest to perfection of any human 
composition which he had ever seen.” But the question arises, 
are improvements, as ¢hings are, likely to be made! If the Li- 
turgy is to be thrown open to alteration, is its character likely to 
be altered for the better, or for the worse? Are there builders 
about us, whom we should wish to lay hands to such an edifice ? 

We shall not be guilty of sycophancy sv contemptible as to an- 
swer this question in the affirmative. When forms of supplication 
ov thanksgiving have been prepared of late years, at the occur- 
renee, er upon the departure, of any awful visitations of disease, 
or scarcity, or danger, we cannot say that these forms, however cor- 
rect and proper they may have been, have been superior, if equal, 
to the general contents of the Book of Common Prayer. Still 
farther, we fear, that, if alterations were undertaken now, they 
would be undertaken under auspices altogether more perilous. 
Lo put a somewhat parallel case: it is probable that many de- 
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fects of architecture might be pointed out in Westminster Abbey; 
but we are by no means anxious on that account that the goodly 
and firm, though old and venerable, structure, should be subjected 
to the modern taste of Mr. Nash and his associates, Far less are 
we desirous that the Ritual of our Church should be submitted 
to the tender mercies of Dr, Whately and his school, No—no— 
we do not want a new edition of the Liturgy with corrections and 
emendations by the present Legislature, with the assistance of the 
Bishop of Chichester, and the Archbishop of Dublin, Another 
question comes. Could such alterations be made, as would 
satisfy any influential portion of the Dissenters, and bring them 
back into the fold of the Establishment? We apprehend nof. 
We rather dread, notwithstanding quotations from Burnet and 
other writers, that they would alienate and offend more, and 
better, and wiser persons, than they could ever conciliate, We 
altogether doubt, whether a proportion, worth ae even of 
the Wesleyan Methodists could be induced by any safe changes or 
concessions to return to the Church. Yet again. Is there any 
outcry, avy impatience, any prevalent demand for change? At 
present, we can really see little or nothing of the kind. We say, 
at present; for we cannot pretend to decide how soon, and by 
whose incantations, such a spirit may be stirred; or even, in the 
existing state of the political atmosphere, what gales or what tem- 
pests may spring up of themselves. Ad present, we repeat, there 
seems to us legitimate room for the application of the principle, 
desine quiela movere; but if the aspect of circumstances should be 
transtormed, we shall discuss the subject, under the transformation 
of circumstances, just as openly and fearlessly as we discuss it now. 

Mr. Wodehouse, therefore, will perceive, that while we respect 
his feelings, and sincerely admire the conscientiousness of his scru- 
ples, we differ with him upon matters which are purely matters of 
opinion ; because they depend upon future contingencies; and time 
only can determine who is right and who is wrong. His end and 
our own must be the same, namely, the stability, the efficiency, and 
the orthodox spirituality of the Church and its forms. We disagree, 
where the question resolves itself into a problem, on which side 
lies the preponderance, and how we are to strike the balance be- 
tween the existing evil, and the dangers aud inconveniences, 
which any change must create, simply as being change. In one 
word, our feeling is, that the evil is not of such magnitude as to 
make it worth while to run the risk, Yet we admit again (al- 
though the admission may perhaps lay us open to a charge of 
vacillation), that this opinion may be hereafter altered, if new 
elements are engendered, and fresh disturbing forces are brought 
into play. But who is there, who discerns the possible havoc 
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which may be made of things the holtest and most venerable— 
who is there, we ask, who would not pause upon the threshold of 
an undertaking, which thousands of excellent and pious Christians 
will always regard as a kind of sacrilege? Who is there, who 
would w antonly break that mere spell of opinion, which now con- 
secrates the Liturgy as an almost faultless c omposition to so many 
hearts and minds which refuse to perceive its little blemishes? 

Mr. Wodehouse, we are convinced, would not; and, therefore, 
we differ from him with the more regret. Let him be assured, 
that we can feel and appreciate the sentiments which have dic- 
tated the following words. 


“ T well know with what suspicion a proceeding like this will be en- 
tertained, and how easy it is to affix opprobrious names to any individual. 
I may go down to my grave branded with epithets that little belong to 
me. But as I have the inexpressible satisfaction of being assured that 
Man’s judgment is as nothing, so on the other hand I can with humble 
confidence appeal to an Infallible Judge, that Truth alone has been my 
object: and T have learnt that no worldly advantage, no worldly praise, 
is for a moment to be compared with the remembrance of having in all 
godly sincerity borne testimony to the simple voice of conscience.” 


This is language, which well becomes an exemplary Minister 
of the Church of England ; and we would say, in conclusion, that 
no reason could be stronger to make us lament an ifexible ad- 
herence to our Liturgy, as it exists. or even to doubt the’propriety 
of such an adherence, than to tind, although we do not anticipate 
any such result, that it prevented men, like Mr. Wodehouse, from 
entering, or from continuing, within the pale of the Establishment. 


Arr. IX.—1. Religious Establishments tried by the Word of 
God. A Sermon preached before the Prayer Book and Homily 
Society. By Wilham Dealtry, D.D. F.R.S. Chancellor of the 
eee of Winchester. London. 1833. 

Thoughts on Religious Establishments and Church Reform. 
‘harge delwered to the Archdeaconry of Salop, at the Visi- 
tation in June, 1888. London. 1835. 


Au. the world appears to be wondrous busy, at the present day, 
in digging down to examine the foundations of every thing; and 
a considerable part of them, with a settled resolution to find the 
foundations rotten. As for the wisdom and piety of our ancestors, 

it really seems that we might just as well affect to talk of the 
wisdom and piety of the Druids: and, as for the sanctity of ancient 
and venerable mstitutions, it would be about as hopetul a matter 
to dwell wpon that, as to circulate proposals for re-fittung Stone- 
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Henge, and restoring it to the honours of a consecrated sanctuary, 
Things that were thoughty to be endowed with the solidity of 
granite, are now discovered to be nothing more than baseless and 
shadowy fabrics, mere castles in the clouds, which “ nod unto the 
earth,— And mock our eyes with air.” In short, the day-spring 
from on high has visited us, at last, with a vengeance; and all the 
delusions which flitted across the twilight of the darkling times, 
are now fast vanishing away, like guilty things, before the breath 
and light of the morning. The world is no longer to be mocked 
and bewildered with phantoms. It will be satisfied with nothing 
which it cannot touch, and handle, and weigh, and measure, So, 
we must prepare, with the best grace we may, for what may be 
fitly called the reign of Materialism; and patiently wait for the 
prodigies of wisdom, and beneficence, and noble eg. which 
may reasonably be expected from that magnanimous dynasty ! 

In the midst of all these bright anticipations, it appears that 
there is still a remnant, who love darkness better than light. Why, 
else, do we hear of any thing so desperate as a vindication of 
Ecclesiastical Establishments, and religious or literary endow- 
ments? And this, too, while the principles of free trade ave in 
triumphant progress through the world! Why is the present age 
insulted by attempts to perpetuate the evil benenin of that 
* fleshly incubus,” whose name 1s Mort-main,—which combines 
all the mischievous qualities of the night-mare and the vampire,— 
which weighs down the energies of the land with its deadly 
pressure, while it sucks out the life-blood from its veins? Thanks, 
however, to the courage and wisdom of our purified legislature, 
the dominion of these abuses Is waning to its extinction. A tre- 
mendous breach has recently been made im the tabernacles of the 
robbers: and the whole brood of vested wrongs shall soon be 
dragged out from their hiding place, and hewn in pieces, For, 
behold, have not ten protestant bishoprics, and the whole reversion 
of their ill- -gotten wealth, been munificently offered up on the altar 
of Expediency? And are we to believe that any voice shall now 
be heard, saying to the Minister of retribution, “ it 1s enough, 
stay now thine hand !” 

Such—in sad and sober verity—we do believe to be the medita- 
tions which, at this day, are gladdening the heart of many a patriot. 
But alas! we, of course, have no touch of patriotism! We have 
been nurtured, from our youth up, in the ways of bigotry se illi- 
berality ! We are of the old remnant, who rejoice in the owl- 
light, and hate the beams of the noon-day. And, this being our 
unhappy condition, we hope for some compassionate indulgence, 
even at the hand of the sages of Utility—(should such men chance 
to waste an hour upon our pages)—if we confess that our dull 
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and sluggish blood doth circulate more briskly than usual, when- 
ever we behold a faithful champion of the ancient abuses, stepping 
forth to do battle with their adversaries. And, although we be 
in evil case, some such moments of refreshment we have fre- 
quently experienced of late. For instance, we have seen that 
inveterate enemy to all improvement, Dr. Chalmers, stoutly con- 
tending for the wisdom and piety of our ancestors—utterly repu- 
diating the doctrine of free-trade in its application to the moral 
interests of man,—and (incredible infatuation !) maintaining the 
utility and the sacredness of religious and academical endow- 
ments. We have seen the same cause most hardily supported by 
another opponent of the salutary maxim that whatever ts is wrong, 
—even by Dr. Dealtry, the present Chancellor of W inchester 
And here he is again, the same incorrigible person as ever, 
actually venturing to affirm that Religious Establishments may 
confidently be tried by the word of God. 

This, we know, has been, and is, regarded by many as the most 
desperate of all attempts. Where, it is asked, is a syllable to be 
found in the New Testament, which compels a free people to 
endure patiently the ponderous apparatus of our Ecclesiastical 
Institutions? And, as for the Old Testament, what have we to 
do with that?) The Old Testament speaks only of a peculiar 
people,—a people selected by Divine Providence for special pur- 
poses,—and, with a view to the accomplishment of those purposes, 
placed under an appropriate and singular economy, expressly 
dictated by Jehovah himself, as the lawgiver of Israel. Why,—it 
is demanded —should we frame our establishments after a model 
which has long been broken to pieces, any more than we should 
build our cathedrals according to the pattern which was showed in 
the Mount? Under the Mosaic dispensation, the Church and 
the State were one, merely because the Lord himself ordained 
that they show/d be one? But when Christ came, the old things 
passed away, and all things became new. God speaks no longer 
to us, as he did, in time past, to the fathers of Israel, by the 
mouth of his servants the prophets. Our ordinances and statutes 
no longer come to us directly from heaven. We are now left to 
legislate for ourselves. Why, therefore, should our Christian 
liberty be fettered by a precedent, which lost its binding power no 
less than eighteen centuries ago, and which we are wholly desti- 
tute of any authority to revive ! 

Now, all this, undoubtedly, when superticially viewed, looks 
very exterminating. And yet, it 1s a very remarkable fact, that 
the argument is comparatively new. It is an argument which 
never seems to have occurred to the most eminent of the Puritani- 
cal divines, even in the days wheu a spirit had gone forth, to root 
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out, and to destroy, and to throw down, and to build up. The 
Puritans, it is true, hated the existing establishment, and laboured 
most manfully for its subversion: but they so laboured, only that 
they might set up their own establishment in the place of it. And 
then,—with regard to the notion, that kings, or councils, or par- 
liaments, are relieved from all responsibility on the subject of the 
national religion,—every one who is but slightly conversant with 
the writings and the sermons of the Puritans, must know that such 
a notion never once entered their heads; and, not only so, but that 
it was a notion, against which they were constantly levelling their 
sternest denunciations. Even the Independents themselves never 
proclaimed it as a principle, that Christian rulers were exempt 
from the duty of caring for the Christian instruction of the 
people. They maintained, indeed, that every congregation is a 
separate church, free from all human controul. But never, that 
we are aware, did they dream that the State was at liberty to leave 
religion wholly to its own resources, and to sit in profound 
indifference and apathy, while ungodliness and impiety were 


stalking over the land, What says one of their mightiest men, 
Dr. John Owen ? 


“ Some think,” —says he —“ that if you, the Parliament, were well- 


settled, you ought not, as rulers of the nation, to put forth your power 


for the interest of Christ. The Lord keep your hearts from that appre- 
hension! Have you ever, in your affairs, received any encouragement 
from the promises of God? Have you, in times of greatest distress, 
been refreshed by the testimony of a good conscience, that, in simplicity, 
and godly sincerity, you have sought the advancement of the Lord Jesus 
Christ?) Do not now profess that you have nothing to do with Him, 
Had He so professed of you and your affairs, what had been your por- 
tion long since!” Again,—‘‘ If it once comes to this, that you shall say 
you have nothing to do with religion, as rulers of the nation, God will 
quickly manifest that He has nothing to do with you, as rulers of the 
nation, Certainly it is incumbent on you to take care that the Faith, 
which was once delivered to the Saints, in all the necessary concern- 
ments of it, may be protected, preserved, propagated, to and among the 
people over which God hath set you. If a Father, as a Father, is bound 
to do, what answers this, in his own family, unto his children,—a 
master, as a master, to his servants,—if you will justify yourselves as 
fathers or rulers of your country, you will find, in your attempt, this to 
be incumbent on you. —(Dealtry, p. 45, 46.) 


Well,—but then we shall be told that the Dissenters of the 
present day are much wiser in their generation, than their pro- 
genitors, the Non-conformists. Be it even so. All the revenge 
which we are disposed to take, for this assumption of superior 
knowledge and sagacity, is to ask them, what becomes of their 
wisdom, when they go forth,—as many of them do go forth 
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—into foreign and barbarous lands, for the conversion of the 
heathen? It is curious enough to observe how rapidly their high 
disdain of the aids of secular authority evaporates and disappears 
in those distant regions. No sooner,—for example—do they 
touch the shores of ‘Tahiti, than they discover how beautiful and 
goodly a sight it is, to behold, in the island-Sovereign, a nursing 
Father to the rising Church of Christ! ‘They can, there, endure 
to see, without the slightest emotion of jealousy and alarm,; the 
royal influence and authority put forth, for the promotion of the 
Gospel, and the enforcement of religious worship. It is true, 
that they, very wisely and properly, abstain from recommending 
persecution as a fit instrument for advancing the glory of God. 

But they do not abstain—(and, as we contend, there is no reason 
why they should abstain)—from pressing upon the king’s con- 
science the positive duty of providing for the spiritual welfare of 
the people. ‘They do not tell him that it is no concern of his, 
whether his subjects continue to rub their foreheads in the mire 
before a misshapen log of wood, or whether they worship the 
Lord of heaven and earth in spirit and in truth. ‘They do not 
tell him that his only legitimate care is for the advancement of his 
people in wealth, and civilization, and social order ; and that the 
instant he troubles his head about their faith, he is no better than 
a meddling tyrant, and that he lays his hand upon an ark which 
ought to be sacred from his touch, In a word, they tell him no- 
thing of all that their brethren at home are eternally telling us, 
about the necessity of leaving the Gospel to have free course, by 

virtue of its own independent and heaven-born energies. They tell 
him, on the contrary, that, as a king is the father of his people, even 
so, it becomes him to exercise paternal vigilance for the salvation 
of their souls, as well as for the preservation of their bodies, and 
the security of their worldly goods. And the fruits of this most salu- 
tary instruction, we find, are sometimes manifested, in precisely the 
same manner as they were manifested in the ancient days to which 
our own endowments may be traced,—namely, in the assignment 
of house and ground, by the royal benefactor, to the Missionary 
Preacher. Our limits will not allow us to verify, by extracts, the 
doctrine here ascribed to these laborious and exemplary pioneers. 
But the reader will find them abundantly verified by Dr. Dealtry, 
who has produced conclusive citations, to this effect, from their 
own correspondence and reports, ‘The time, indeed, may possibly 
arrive, when those islands shall ring, as our own island is now 
ringing, with a ferocious outcry against the burden of a Clerical 
Establishment, and the intolerable comforts of the pastoral minis- 
ters, and the monstrous absurdity of any sort of connexion be- 

tween the church and the state. But we will do the present race 
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of missionaries the justice to believe, that, in spite of their dis- 
senting principles, they would look forward to such a period with 
grievous yearnings of heart. In this enlightened country, and 
umong this ‘‘ most thinking” and most most noisy ** people,” such 
notions may pass current, among the signs of advancing intelli- 
gence, and of a more mature estimate of the value of religious 
liberty. ‘The infancy of any Christian community, however, tells 
us a very different story; a story which, as we are potently con- 
vinced, more advanced and powerful societies will disregard at 
their most imminent peril. 

But what are our convictions—or what are the principles of an- 
cient nonconformists, or modern missionaries— what are all these to 
the men of the new light,—the light, namely, which sheds its lustre 
on the columns of pure and irrefragable arithmetic ? Again, what 
are they, to the men who speak of the volume of the ancient Law, 
the ordinances of Israel, as of a mouldy record, or an old almanac, 
whenever its sentence varies from the oracles which issue from 
the shrines of Mammon; or when it varies from the maxims 
which are dominant at the tables of the money-changers, or from 
the utterances which are heard among them that are given to 
change, and who cause divisions, and whose element is strife ? 


_ It is to no purpose to talk to them of the sacred hierarchy of 


Israel; for, by them, that hierarchy is numbered among the 
beggarly rudiments which Christian or unchristian liberty hath a 
warrant to trample upon. We, however, who have been bred 
in a different school, are inveterately devoted to a very different 
view of this matter. Nobis non licet esse tam disertis. We, 
for our parts, find in the hierarchy of Israei—not indeed an ex- 
press command to wistitute a national priesthood—but a prece- 
dent which is powerful enough, at least, to show that a national 
priesthood is not an abomination in the sight of heaven. For 
how stands the case? The Lord of heaven and earth was pleased 
to plant his name and his worship among a peculiar people. 
And, among the human means and instruments for perpetuating 
his name and worship, it, further, was his pleasure to ordain a 
peculiar class of men, and to set them apart for his own service, 
and to appoint them a maintenance which should relieve them 
from all merely secular care. What, then, is the lesson which 
this example teaches us? At the very least, it surely teaches us 
this—that there is nothing in an economy like this, which, in its 
own nature, is abhorrent from the purity of religion, or the honour 
of Almighty God. We may rest perfectly assured that the only 
wise Potentate would never, for the accomplishment of his holy 


purposes, have resorted to an apparatus which contained in itself 


principles injurious and hostile to his own glory; and, if so, what 
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is the inference ; or, at all events, what is the presumption ? The 
presumption, undoubtedly, is, upon the face of the matter, di- 
rectly in favour of a national religious establishment, as a legiti- 
mate and potent instrument for the preservation of religion. 
And this presumption, in our honest judgment, is so strong, that 
nothing can resist it, short of an express commandment to the 
contrary, from the Author himself of that very economy, which ts 
now cast aside, by many, among the number of obsolete and 
forgotten things. 

And here the adversary will perhaps exclaim—we have a 
virtual commandment to the contrary ; for the Law, with all its 
beggarly elements, is abrogated and passed away ! Passed away 
it undoubtedly ¢s, a dispensation whereby man ts to stand or fall 
in the presence of his Judge. Passed away it undoubtedly és, as 
a precise exemplar, whereby Christians are ‘bound to regulate the 
whole scheme of their reasonable and more enlightened service. 
But the Record ts not passed away, which tells us “that a religious 
establishment was once adopted by Jehovah himself, among the 
means of keeping up the knowledge of his attributes. In this 
Record, therefore, we again contend, that we may read a lesson, 
which, if not absolutely imperative upon us, affords most valuable 
guidance to all, who are anxtous to select the best expedients for 
making permanent among us the knowledge of his gracious 
counsels, and his perfect will. And nothing, we repeat, but an 
express prohibition can ever deprive religious establishments of 
the sanctity and honour with which this one example has invested 
them. 

But what then shall we say to the express words of Christ 
himself. Has he not told us that Ars kingdom is not of this 
world? And have we not, here, a distinct prohibition against all 
attempts to revive the union of secular with spiritual authority ? 
Now we must confess that we really know not well how to deal 
with this egregious specimen of scriptural interpretation. ‘To eu- 
counter it, seems to us very much like fighting with a shadow—that 

most invulnerable and indestructible of all possible antagouists ! 
We solemnly declare, that of all the perversions of Scripture, this, 
in our humble judgment, if not the most pernicious, is among the 
most baseless and absurd. We could be perfectly content to sub- 
mit the pomt to the decision of any intelligent person, who might 
happen to be protoundlys indifferent to the interests of religion, 
and who could address himself to the question purely as a matter 
of antiquarian or historical research. Let us imagine, for a 
moment, that words like these had been uttered by Budh, or by 
Menu, or by Zoroaster, or by Confucius, or by any claimant of di- 
vine authority : would it have entered into the head of any mortal 
living, that these words fixed a mark of condemnation on religious 
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establishments or institutions, under the especial patronage and 
protection of the state ?—The Jews expected a secular and con- 
quering prince. The true Messiah, on the contrary, teils them 
that his kingdom is not of this world, and that, consequently, the 
weapons of his warfare are not carnal, And hence it is saga- 
ciously inferred, that they, whose kingdoms are of this world, are 
to give themselves no sort of concern for the stability and influ- 
ence of Christ’s religion. The reasoning, when stripped to 
nakedness, stands thus;— My kingdom ts not of this world—there- 
fore the rulers of this world are, as rulers, to forget that their 
subjects have souls to be saved. My kingdom is not of this 
world—therefore all human governments are to remain pro- 
foundly indifferent whether Christ or Belial have the predominance 
throughout their territories. My kingdom is not of this world— 
therefore persons, who happen to be invested with any spiritual 
function, must have no seat or voice in the general counsels of 
the realm. My kingdom is not of this world—therefore the 
ministers of the Gospel are, in all future time, to subsist, as they 
best may, upon arbitrary contributions. My kingdom is not of 
this world—therefore the world’s law must never interfere to 
provide, or to uphold, a single place of worship in any Christian 
kingdom !—There may be persons whose understandings are 
satisfied with this sort of logic : and there may be persons whose 
principles allow them to resort to this sort of logic, as exceedingly 
useful and convenient, although their understandings enable them 
secretly to despise it. With persons of this stamp, argument is 
the merest waste of time. ‘To those, however, who may be still 
in doubt, and whose hearts and minds are still open to truth and 
reason, we would urgently suggest one consideration :—though 
Christ’s kingdom is not of this world, the kingdoms of this world 
undoubtedly belong to Christ. They are his, at this moment, by 
unquestionable right. ‘They shall be his, hereafter, in actual and 
complete possession. What, then, are we to think of those, who 
gravely affirm that the rulers of this world are, not only permitted, 
but positively bound, to banish from their deliberations and their 
designs all thought of the revealed counsels of the Almighty, and 
to conduct their governments just as if Christ had neither part, 
nor lot, nor inheritance, among them ? 

We had intended to present our readers with extracts from the 
Sermon of Dr. Dealtry, but we have left ourselves no sufficient 
space for the purpose: and, in truth, we should be able to do 
no justice to his performance by the production of fragments. 
Let every clergyman, and every layman whose heart is with the 
clergy, peruse it without delay. They will find it worthy of 
being laid up in the armoury of os church, among the weapons 
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by which her adversaries may be potently, and we trust, under 
God, successfully resisted. 

We must be very brief im our mention of Archdeacon Bather’s 
very useful charge: not because it is unworthy of a more length- 
ened notice; but, simply because we have no room for a copious 
abstract of it. It adverts to a variety of ecclesiastical topics, 
which now occupy the public attention, in a tone of singular 
moderation and candour, but without the slightest compromise of 
any essential principle. One remark of his may safely be re- 
commended to the hearts and consciences of all who are engaged 
m the Christian ministry. ‘There may, he says, be many who will 
listen to no argument which we ean produce, m favour of achurch 
establishment, but who, yet, may have their minds open to the 
maxim that, “that which is best administered is best.” This 
maxim, to be sure, is one of rather perilous ductility, and very 
unfit to be adopted, among the firm and solid defences of the 
truth. It may, nevertheless, be very legitimately kept in mind by 
all who are anxious to recommend our own establishment to the 
good will of unstable and halt-informed persons. ‘The effective 
and zealous appheation of our advantages Is a practica/ argument, 
which may do wonders when all the resources of learning, and 
research, and logic, are produced in vain. And this species of 
reasoning we humbly trust that the governors and ministers of 
the Church of England will at all times be ready to employ. 


Arr. X.—1. Three Years in North America. By James Stuart, 
2 vols. Cadell. 1838. 


2, Men and Manners in America. 2 vols. Blackwood. 1835. 


No works relative to the United States which have fallen into our 
hands are better calculated than the two publications of which we are 
now about to give some account, to illustrate the recently mach 
verala questio concerning the degree of uncivilization prevalent 
in those Countries. ‘They are the produce of writers widely dif- 
fering from each other im all the qualities of authorship. No re- 
semblance 1s discoverable between them im capacity or in ac- 
quirements ; in education or m taste; in the grade of life which 
each respectively may be supposed to occupy, or in the object 
for which he crossed the Atlantic. The one is plain and homely, 
grave and sententious : the other ts refined sometimes almost to 
fastidiousness, rapid, and not untrequently brilliant in his touches. 
The former, probably, travelled to increase his knowledge of 
practical farming; the latter solely for his pleasure. The 
habits of the one were professional; those of the other aristo- 
cratic. And vet there are sufhierent points of resemblance to 
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justify us in bringing them into contact, Each traversed nearly 
the same line of country ; each exported with him an equally favor- 
able opinion of the people whom he was visiting; and the pro- 
cess of conversion seems to have been worked mn each by inci- 
dents of very similar character. From both their analogies and 
their contrasts, therefore, they are witnesses whose evidence, when 
comcident, bears with it irresistible conviction; and so far as we 
ure able to collect from numerous incidental admissions, they 
have returned home with a joint and well-founded belief that 
North America is not the country in which any private gentleman 
would fix his abode, so long as he entertained prejudices in 
favour of cleanliness, convenience and comfort; while he preferred 
port-wine to peach-brandy ; eschewed double-bedded accommoda- 
tion with an unwashed stranger; and wished to remain undefiled 
by tobacco-spittle. 
; Mr. Stuart sailed from Liverpool to New York in the sum- 
mer of 1828. His voyage was pleasant, and attended with little 
sea-sickness, owing to a plentiful use of cathartics. Whales, 
porpoises, sharks, Mother Carey’s chickens, and the nautilus, 
successively occupied his attention, as they do that of most 
landsmen in their passage over the herring-pond. After nine 
and thirty days the coveted hills of Neversink appeared in sight, 
the bluff cape of Sandyhook was doubled, the Narrows were 
threaded, and Mr. Stuart found himself in the City Hotel in 
Broadway, the principal street of New York. The street is al- 
ready between three and four miles in length, and is intended to be 
twice as long “ when the plan of the City is completed.” “ There 
is no building in it to bear any thing like a comparison with : 
many of the public buildings in the European Capitals.” A fact : 
of which Mr. Jefferson was conscious when he once pronounced, 
that the Genius of Architecture had shed its malediction over his : 
native land. Many of the houses are of wood, and fires are not 
less frequentthan in Constantinople, Scarcely had the travellers sunk 
into their first slumber, on the night of their arrival, before they were 
roused by loud and repeated cries of “ Fire!” and one of the party, 
overcome by terror, dashed into the street. So common, however, 
are these alarms, that none but the firemen, we are told, are dis- 
turbed ; an apathy for which it is difficult to account, on any 
other principle than that which induced the Irish lodger to return 
contentedly to his garret, when he was informed that the floors 
beneath him were in flames. iad 
The outsides of the houses are painted red-brick colour, with 
the seams picked out with white; a display of Dutch taste, 
which greatly rejoiced Mr. Stuart ; and which even Mr. Hamil- 
ton affirms to have a gay and agreeable effect. The Ladies dress 
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very smartly for forenoon shopping—the feeding at the Hotel 
was good, and the guests at dinner-time were allowed to turtle- 
soup twice “ without extra charge.” Breakfasts were luxurious, 
although the tables lacked egg-cups; for the Americans always 
beat up their eggs with salt and butter in a wine-glass, and then 
drink the mixture. Uncurtained beds, uncarpeted floors, and 
unwatered washing-stands, rendered their sleeping apartments 
melancholy, Signs for shops are better pamted than in England; 
servants answer to no other title except that of Helps; and nobody 
prefixes Mr. to his name on his door-plate. 

Such, in brief, were Mr. Stuart’s first meagre observations on 
New York ; a city to which he often returned, and in which, per- 
haps, we shall have occasion to notice him more than once again. 
Mr. Hamilton’s passage, with the exception of a few days invo- 
lution in a fog-bank, when just arrived at its close, appears to 
have been equally auspicious with that of Mr. Stuart. Never- 
theless he pronounces a Sea-voyage at best to be an irksome and 
odious continement, and at worst to embrace “ a complication of 
the most nauseous evils that can afflict humanity;” an estimate 
which, in our opinion, is scarcely overcharged in either case. On 
landing, certain signs and placards awakened Mr. Hamilton’s 
curiosity. “ Dry good Store,” was of most frequent occurrence : 
“ Flour and Feed Store,” and “ Oyster Refectory” were suffi- 
ciently intelligible ; he was puzzled by “ Hollow ware, spiders, 


and fire-dogs ;" and at length he was fairly distanced by a bill 
presenting mn gigantic characters 


*€ Jackson for ever ! 
Go the whole Hog !” 


a mystic phraseology of which he subjoins the following interpre- 
tation. 


“When the sphere of my intelligence became enlarged with regard 
to this affiche, L learned, that “ going the w hole hog” is the American popu- 
lar phrase for Radical Reform, and is used by the Democratic party to dis- 
tinguish them from the Federalists, who are supposed to prefer less 
sweeping measures, and consequently ¢o go only a part of the interesting 
quadruped in question. ‘The (’o-the-whole-hoggers, therefore, are politi- 
cians determined to follow out Democratic principles to their utmost extent, 
and with this party General Jackson is at present an especial favorite. 
The expression, | am told, is of Virginian origin. In that State, when 
a butcher kills a pig, it is usual to demand of each customer whether he 
will “ go the whole hog ;” as, by such extensive traffic, a purchaser may 
supply bis table at a lower price, than 1s demanded of him, whose ima- 
gination revels among prune pieces, to the exclusion of baser matter.” 


One of Mr. Hamilton's earliest visits was to the Courts of Law. 
Por wigless Judges, gownless Barristers, and a maceless table, he 
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was fully prepared; but the incessant salivation from the Bench, 
the Bar and the Jury-box, of officers, witnesses, and audience, ap- 
. pears to have taken him by surprise. In the Supreme Court he 
. found three-fourths of the Jurymen busily engaged in eating bread 

| and cheese; and the foreman announcing the verdict with bis mouth 
full. At the Hotels, unless under very peculiar circumstances, 
all the guests partake of a Table d’Héte. ‘Three o'clock is the 
customary hour at New York, and when the bell gives its manel, 
the whole company, who are previously assembled in the Bar, 
project themselves with inconceivable velocity into the dining- 
room. ‘The board is crowded to excess with dishes, for the most 
part dressed in grease; and the operations of bolting, gulleting, 
gulping and swallowing are condensed into the narrowest possible 
period, No man, unless reluctantly, helps his neighbour. Brandy 
is the prevalent beverage: before the second course many of the 
party retire, and comparatively few await the dessert. Yet a 
number of the seceders spend several hours afterwards in smoking 
and lounging atthe Bar. A solid meat-tea reassembles the guests 
at six o’clock; and the favourite viand even for ladies is raw 
hung beef. From ten o’clock tll twelve the table is occupied by 
supper, with which “ eating terminates for the day.” 

‘The frequency of Fires is noticed by Mr. Hamilton as well as 
by Mr. Stuart. No one, says the former, can be in New York 
four and twenty hours without hearing the alarm, which, ac- 
cordingly, is received without anxiety or excitement. He had the 
good luck to be present at five of these conflagrations; and he 
expresses his conviction that more Fires occur annually in this 
single City than in the whole Island of Great Britain. 

Both the travellers were present at a Spectacle got up by the 
Workies, (as the Operatives of America vernacularly call them- 
selves,) in honour of the French Revolution in July, 1830, and 
exhibited on the 25th of November; the day preceding it, (the 
anniversary of the evacuation of New York by the British,) having 
proved most unprocessionally rainy. ‘The show was headed bya 
squadron of horse, under the command of “ a cavalier, whose 
high and martial bearing bespoke him the hero of a hundred 
fights ;” and close upon whose steps followed “ a body of militia, 
who, if they wished to appear as unlike soldiers as possible, were 
assuredly most successful.” Mr. Stuart has preserved the name 
of the above superintending Warrior; he was (horrescimus re- 
ferentes) “ Mr. Swartwout Collector of the Customs;” and, as 
Marshal in chief, “ he appointed twenty-one gentlemen as his 
aides-de-camp, all of whom were on horseback in uniforms ordered 
for the occasion.” Next were seen the various Trades, Butchers, 
Tailors, Blacksmiths, Coblers, Coopers, ‘Tobacconists, &c.; all the 
hard-visaged and horny-handed population of the workshops. Each 
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of these Guilds was distinguished by some appropriate pageant. 
The Printers, as they rolled along, struck off impressions of an 
Ode “ written for the occasion :” would that we could offer an 
extract!) The Butchers dragged four cars; the first of which 
contained an ox-skiu, so “ admirably stuffed” as to be natural as 
life; the second was filled, most harmoniously, with a band of 
music; the third, most pastorally, with two lambs and four boys 
dressed in white; the fourth, most substantially, with “a variety 
of meats, and of persons employed in making sausages.” A 
steam-boat, a sofa bedstead, a maple chair with a cane seat, and 

a shoemaker’s shop, containing “young men and young ladies 
engaged in trimming shoes,” followed in succession. ‘The display 
of firemen with their engines occupied more than a mile of the 
route; and a second body of militia, gualis ab incepto, brought 
up the rear. 

After “ a Prayer and Oration, the “ immense assemblage,” as 
Mr. Stuart informs us, “ dispersed in the most quiet and orderly 
manner.” He was indeed especially impressed by “ the order and 
decorum,” and by the prodigious display of individual wealth 
which the procession exhibited. Above 100,000 persons were 
present; there was no public subscription to defray the expense, 
and, according to the lowest calculation, an average of three dollars 
per man was hardly sufficient to meet the costs. Luge! 300,000 
dollars for stuffed oxen, sausages and shoe-leather! A sum much 
larger than that which the British Parliament granted for our last 
Coronation, Yet Mr. Hamilton tells us that “ the affair was a 
decided failure,” that it was no other “ than a cavalcade of artisans 
mounted on cart-horses and dressed out in tawdry finery, or the 
burlesque of military display by bodies of undrilled militia.” 
Even the Oration “ was a mere trumpery tissue of florid clap- 
traps,’—** wordy and prolix, and written in a style of ambitious 
elaboration which I could not help considering as somewhat 
puerile.” During its delivery, the speaker was perpetually as- 
sailed by a chorus from the surrounding crowd of “ Raise your 
voice and be d——d to you!”—* Louder !”—* Speak out !”— 
“We don't hear a word!” ‘Then as for the “ order and de- 
corum,” while the orator was pronouncing a most emphatic period 
ou the slavery of lreland, the dissatistied rabble below—if America 
contains any rabble—snatched away the supports of the scaf- 
folding, and down came one side of it with a most alarming crash. 

Mr, Stuart assures us that— 


* The enthusiasm which was shown by the people of New York on 
this oceasion afford (affords) a sufficient answer to a flippant, ill- 
founded remark of Mrs. Trollope, that all the enthusiasm of America is 
concentrated to the one point of her own independence; and that the 
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want of interest upon all subjects not touching their own concerns, and 
indifference as to what people's political principles may be, is universal 
among the people of the United States.” 


Mr. Hamilton saw with other eyes and heard with different 


ears; and we place more confidence in his optics and acoustics 
than in those of his co-narrator. 


“* Throughout the day, there was not the smallest demonstration of 
enthusiasm on the part of the vast concourse of spectators. There was 
uo cheering, no excitement, no general expression of feeling of any sort ; 
and I believe the crowd thought just as much of France as of Morocco, 
—the Cham of ‘Tartary, as of Louis Philippe, King of the French. They 
looked and laughed indeed at the novel sight of their fellow tradesmen 
and apprentices tricked out in ribbons and white stockings, and pacing, 
with painted banners, to the sound of music, But the moral of the 


display, if I may so speak, was utterly overlooked.”—Men and Manners, 
vol. i. pp. 69, 70. 


Another striking difference between the accounts given by these 
two gentlemen is to be found in their pictures of dinner society, 
« There is hardly ever any talk about the quality of the wine,” 
says Mr. Stuart, “ which you are not provoked to drink by being 
told how many years it has been in your friend’s cellar, or to what 


vintage it belongs.” Mr. Hamilton makes the following elaborate 
affirmation to the contrary:— , 


“ The gentlemen in America pique themselves on their discrimination 
in wine, in a degree which is not common in England. ‘The ladies have 
no sooner risen from table, than the business of winebibbing commences 
in good earnest. The servants still remain in the apartment, and supply 
fresh glasses to the guests as the successive bottles make their appearance, 
To each of these a history is attached, and the vintage, the date of im- 
portation, &c. are all duly detailed; then come the criticisms of the 
company, and as each bottle produced contains wine of a different quality 
from its predecessor, there is no chance of the topic being exhausted. 
At length, having made the complete tour of the cellar, proceeding pro- 
gressively from the commoner wines to those of finest flavour, the party 
adjourns to the drawing-room, and, after coffee, each guest takes his 


departure without ceremony of any kind.”—Den and Manners, vol. i, 
p. 121. 


No servant in an American house ever ushers a visitor into the 
apartment occupied by the family, so that the stranger opens doors 
on speculation, In that land of equality, Regina Pecunia is the 
fountain of honour. ‘ Do you observe that tall, thin person, with 
a cast in his eye and his nose a little cocked?” inquired Mr. Ha- 
milton’s entertainer one evening, “ Well, that man, not three 
months ago, made 100,000 dollars by a single speculation in 
tallow. You must allow me to introduce you to bim.” A few 
minutes afterwards, he was warned, in a tone of increased um- 
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portance, that ‘(a gentleman worth at least half a million had 
desired to make his acquaintance ;” and before the party separated, 
a third yet more opulent than either of his predecessors honoured 
him by a similar expression of good will. Had I been pre- 
sented,” is Mr. Hamilton’s very just conclusion, ‘ to so many 
bags of dollars, instead of to their representatives, the ceremony 
would have been quite as interesting and perhaps less trouble- 
some.” 

Of the first-rate merchants at New York, Mr. Hamilton ex- 
presses a very favourable opinion; and considers them not inferior 
to any merchants in the world in extent of practical information, 
liberality of sentiment, and generosity of character. But, unhap- 
pily, the descent is rapid after we quit this very small portion of 
the population; and im the manners and the morals of the great 
body of traders is found a resolute and obtrusive cupidity for gain 
and a laxity of principle as to the means of acquiring It. 


“T have heard conduct praised in conversation at a public table, 
which in England would be attended, if not with a voyage to Botany 
Bay, at least with total loss of character. It is impossible to pass an 
hour in the bar of the hotel, without being struck with the tone of callous 
selfishness which pervades the conversation, and the absence of all pre- 
tension to pure and lofty principle. The only restraint upon these men 
is the law, and he is evidently considered the most skilful in his vocation, 
who contrives to overreach his neighbour, without incurring its penal- 
ties.” —Men and Manners, vol. i. p. 127. 


These opinions were not founded exclusively on New York ; 
they were the general result of Mr. Hamilton’s observations, who 
found himself compelled to “ lower considerably the high estimate 
which he had formed of the moral character of the American 
people.” So also m acquired knowledge he considered them far 
inferior to the educated classes in the Old Country. In natural 
shrewdness and in that knowledge “ which bears an immediate 
marketable value, (Rome Omnia cum pretio !) and is directly 
available in the ordmary avocations of life,” they are unrivalled. 
Conversation, accordingly, affords less of “ floating intellect” 
than among ourselves; it is pitched in a lower tone; delibe- 
rate proof is for ever offered of matters which in England would 
be at once assumed; and “ long trains of reasoning terminate not 
in paradox, but in common-place.” 

In a ball-room, the New York ladies, although wanting fair 
noble, are far from appearing vulgar; the gentlemen reminded 
Mr. Hamilton of a party of the New Police. At Boston, to 
which place we next conduct the travellers, Mr. Hamilton was 
present but at one ball; of which, since he has not furnished the 
details, we are unable to speak ; but his general impression of the 
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: i ladies was very favourable; and when he had thawed the first 
Bd gravity of the men, he esteemed them not only among the most 
Ee liberal and enlightened, but among the most agreeable also whom 


he encountered during his tour. On points of deeper import we 
meet with the following well-conceived and right-minded obser- 
vation, not very advantageous to the great mass of New Englanders. 


** Boston is the metropolis of Unitarianism. In no other city has it 
taken root so deeply, or spread its branches so widely. Fully half of the 
population, and more than half of the wealth and intelligence of Boston, 
are found in this communion. I was at one time puzzled to account for 
this; but my journey to New England has removed the difficulty. The 
New Englanders are a cold, shrewd, calculating, and ingenious people, 
of phlegmatic temperament, and perhaps have in their composition 
less of the stuff of which enthusiasts are made, than any other in the 
world. In no other part of the globe, not even in Scotland, is moralit 
at so high a premium. Nowhere is undeviating compliance with public 
opinion so unsparingly enforced. The only lever by which people of this 
character can be moved, is that of argument. A New Englander is far 
more a being of reason than of impulse. ‘Talk to him of what is high, 
generous and noble, and he will look on you with a vacant countenance. 
Bat tell him cf what is just, proper, and essential to his own well-being 
or that of his family, and he is all ear. His faculties are always sharp ; 
his feelings are obtuse. 

** Unitarianism is the democracy of religion. Its creed makes fewer 
demands on the faith or the imagination, than that of any other Christian 
sect. It appeals to human reason in every step of its progress, and while 
it narrows the compass of miracle, enlarges that of demonstration. Its 
followers have less bigotry than other religionists, because they have less 
enthusiasm. They refuse credence to the doctrine of one grand and 
universal atonement, and appeal to none of those sudden and preter- : 
natural impulses which have given assurance to the pious of other sects. ‘ 
An Unitarian will take nothing for granted but the absolute and plenary 
efficacy of his own reason in matters of religion. He is not a fanatic, 
but a dogmatist ; one who will admit of no distinction between the in- 
comprehensible and the false. 

‘“ With such views of the Bostonians and their prevailing religion, I 
cannot help believing, that there exists a curious felicity of adaptation in 
both. The prosperity of Unitarianism in the New England States, 
seems a circumstance, which a philosophical observer of national cha- 
racter, might, with no great difficulty, have predicted. Jonathan chose 
his religion, as one does a hat, because it fitted him. We believe, how- 
ever, that liis head has not yet attained its full size, and confidently 
anticipate that its speedy enlargement will ere long induce him to adopt 
a better and more orthodox covering.”—Men and Manners, vol. i. 
pp- 166—169. 

“« The New Englanders are not an amiable people. One meets in 
them much to approve, little to admire, and nothing to love. They may 
be disliked, however, but they cannot be despised. There is a degree of 
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energy and sturdy independence about them, incompatible with contempt. 
Abuse them as we may, it must still be admitted they are a singular and 
original people. Nature, in framing a Yankee, seems to have given him 
double brains, and half heart.”—Men and Manners, vol. i. p. 230. 


Mr. Stuart’s observations on Boston are chiefly statistical, as 
that “‘ lamps of oil are more used than candles;” that the natives 
“ care more for roast beef, beef-steak, roasted turkey, and apple 
and pumpkin pie, than for any thing else;” that “ both horses 
and oxen are broken to stand much more quiet and immoveable 
on the street, without any one holding them, than in Britain, 
The difficulty of getting servants, owing to the high prices of 
labour, is probably the cause of this;” that at “ the Boarding- 
houses in the United States, clothes are never washed by the ser- 
vants in the house, but always given out to washerwomen.” ‘The 
Lady who performed the office of Blanchisseuse to Mr. Stuart, 
was Mrs. Carpenter, of Scotch descent; and cordially indeed do 
we regret, that an unlucky tumble on the ice, (which occasioned 
him some days’ confinement to his house, and cost him a dollar 
and a half in payment to Dr. Mann, who visited him twice and 
bled him once,) prevented him from accepting her invitation to a 
Tea-party. A comparative view of the Suds-and-Soda hospitality 
of the Old and New Countries, would have been fraught with 
especial interest to a Political Economist. During his abode in 
Boston, he witnessed a procession, which in one point at least 
resembled the Revolutionary Spectacle at New York, The Pro- 
gramme informed the Public that a Cavalcade, in honour of the 
Inauguration of General Jackson as President, would “ move from 
the N ew State House, escorted by that elegant Democratic Com- 
pany, the Washington Light Infantry, under the command of 
Captain Kendall, who will appear on this occasion in a splendid 
new —-: Who, after this announcement, will think Syl- 
vester Daggerwood a caricature! ‘ Elegant,’ in the above 
advertisement, may perhaps not bear precisely the same meaning 
which it does in English; for Mr. auntie was occasionally 
puzzled by certain similar enallages. A clever house, a clever 
fortune, a clever ship, a clever voyage, and a clever cargo, fell 
upon his ears without the suggestion of corresponding ideas in 
his mind; a clever man, as applied to a good-natured blockhead, 
seemed either ironical or contradictory; till he ascertained that 
clever Americané, in one sense, implied pleasant or amiable. So 
a very fine woman refers not to personal charms, but exclusively 
to intellect. Most Englishmen are now-a-days acquainted with 
the ‘Transatlantic meaning of expect, reckon, guess, and calculate ; 
but slick, kedge, and boss, are happily still portions of an unknown 
Tongue. Even the best educated Citizens are trained to bar- 
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barisms of false grammar and mispronunciation; does, in their 
mouths, becomes do-es; where, whare; there thare; missionary, 
misstonairy; angel, angel; danger, ddnger; and oratory and dila- 
tory, oratory and dilatory. Mr. Hamilton was one day asked by 
an acquaintance, to whom he mentioned that he had been visiting 
a Gentleman distinguished for taste in the Arts, ‘“ whether he 
shew (shewed) his pictures ?” 

From the Metropolis of Unitarianism we proceed to that of 
Quakerism. Mr. Stuart bestowed only a day or two on Phila- 
delphia, and his remarks are consequently brief. He found there 
the celebrated Miss Wright,” delivering Lectures in the Walnut- 
Tree Theatre, and co-editing with the equally celebrated Mr. 
Owen, The Free Inquirer, a Weekly Newspaper, the chief object 
of which was to disprove Christianity. In one of the Lectures 
which Mr. Stuart attended, the points inculcated were the aboli- 
tion of the Sabbath, and the appropriation of all the time and 
money now wasted on Religious offices to “ endeavours to discover 
every thing in the bosom of Nature.” The Drab-coloured audi- 
tors showed little movement of the Spirit, and exhibited no visi- 
ble signs of approbation or otherwise, beyond an occasional look 
of surprise. Mr. Stuart himself came to a conclusion which we 
have little doubt was correct, and which he ents with very 
creditable modesty and good feeling. “ It rt gree appear to me 
that there was much originality in the matter of Miss Wright’s 
Lectures. The arguments which she adduced are all, I believe, 
to be found in the Works of the Sceptical and Deistical writers, 
Voltaire, Hume, &c.” 

“The Streets,” says Mr. Stuart, “ are very generally shaded 
with trees—a very desirable luxury in this hot climate.” “ The 
streets,’ remarks Mr. Hamilton, ‘“ are generally skirted by rows 
of Lombardy poplars, for what reason I know not; they certain! 
give no shade and possess no beauty.” | 

Fecistis probe 
Incertior sum multo quam dudum, 
The pretensions of the Philadelphian University of Pensylvania 


are somewhat grandiloquent. The Trustees assure the Public 
that 


“* Its object is to communicate a profound and critical knowledge of the 
classics; an extensive acquaintance with the different branches of mathema- 
tical science, natural philosophy, and chemistry, combined with all the 
varieties of knowledge comprehended within the sphere of moral philoso- 
phy, logic, rhetoric, metaphysics, and the evidences of Christianity. This 
course of instruction will occupy rour !"”—Men and Manners in 
Ameria, vol. i, p. 358. 


Our astonishment at this Crichtonian course of study, how- 
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ever, is much diminished when we subsequently learn the real 
state of knowledge in America, Seven of the Theological Col- 
leges in the United States are entirely destitute of Libraries. 
The value of Books imported from Europe for thirty Public 
Institutions, during the years 1829-30, amounted to only 10,829 
dollars, the greater part of which sum was expended in publica- 
tions of the day. No Astronomical Observatory exists in any 

art of the Country; and “the second maritime Power in the 

Vorld is dependent on France and England for the calculations 
of an Ephemeris by which her ships may be enabled in tolerable 
safety to navigate the Ocean.” ‘The imputation of scholarship 1s 
bandied as a reproach in Congress, and to call a Representative 
** a literary gentleman” would be a gross affront. 

“ How do you like Washington?” was the question put to 
Mr. Hamilton by one of his fellow-passengers in the Coach. “ I 
will tell you when I see it,” was the reply, which was followed by 
an admonition that they had already been in the vast desert of the 
metropolis, for a quarter of an hour. Washington, on paper, con- 
sists of a parallelogram five miles in length, by two in breadth, re- 
gularly parcelled out into streets, squares, and avenues. But since 
it is utterly without either the presence or the prospect of Trade, 
the plan has never been filled up, and the houses are scattered in 
detached and straggling groups, very far apart from each other. 
In their separate accounts of the President, General Jackson, to 
whom each of the Travellers was early introduced, there is a very 
striking coincidence, and the impression conveyed to us, both of 
his manners and of his capacity, is in the highest degree pleasing. 
In the House of Representatives, Mr. Hamilton saw many well- 
dressed and senatorial-looking personages, but a large proportion, 
he continues, were vulgar and uncouth beyond any thing which 
previous experience had taught him to expect. <A glance con- 
vinced him that they were not gentlemen either by habit or by 
education, ‘The appearance of the Senate, as might be expected, 
was more grave and dignified. Ata splendid Ball given by the 
French Ambassador, the invitation embraced all the Saas of 
Congress; several of whom appeared in morning dresses, in dirty 
boots, or in worsted stockings, supporting ladies whose attire cor- 
responded with their own. But the President’s Levee, which 
Mr. Hamilton afterwards attended, presented a still more remark- 
able specimen of the advantages possessed by a Government 
essentially democratic; and the description which he has penned 
is so graphic, that we shall extract it entire. 

“The apartments were already full before I arrived, and the crowd ex- 
tended even into the hall. Three—I am not sure that there were not four 
—large saloons were thrown open on the occasion, and were literally 
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crammed with the most singular and miscellaneous assemblage I had 
ever seen. 

“The namerical majority of the company seemed of the class of 
tradesmen or farmers, respectable men fresh from the plough or the 
counter, who, accompanied by their wives and daughters, came forth to 
greet their President, and enjoy the splendours of the gala. There were 
also generals and commodores, and public officers of every description, 
and foreign ministers and members of Congress, and ladies of all ages 
and degrees of beauty, from the fair and laughing girl of fifteen, to the 
haggard dowager of seventy. ‘There were majors in broad cloth and 
corduroys, redolent of gin and tobacco, and majors’ ladies in chintz or 
russet, with huge Paris ear-rings, and tawny necks, profusely decorated 
with beads of coloured glass. ‘There were tailors from the board, and 
judges from the bench; lawyers who opened their mouths at one bar, 
and the tapster who closed them at another;—in short, every trade, 
craft, calling, and profession, appeared to have sent its delegates to this 
extraordinary convention. 

‘* For myself, I had seen too much of the United States to expect any 
thing very different, and certainly anticipated that the mixture would 
contain all the ingredients I have ventured to describe. Yet, after all, 
1 was taken by surprise. There were present at this levee, men be- 
grimed with all the sweat and filth accumulated in their day’s—perhaps 
their week’s—labour. ‘There were sooty artificers, evidently fresh from 
_ the forge or the workshop; and one individual, I remember—either a 
miller or a baker—who, wherever he passed, left marks of contact on 
the garments of the company. The most prominent group, however, in 
the assemblage, was a party of Irish labourers, employed on some neigh- 
bouring canal, who had evidently been apt scholars in the doctrine of 
liberty and equality, and were determined, on the present occasion, to 
assert the full privileges of “ the great unwashed.” I remarked these 
men pushing aside the more respectable portion of the company with a 
certain jocular audacity, which put one in mind of the humours of Don- 
nybrook. 

‘«« A party, composed of the materials I have described, could possess 
but few attractions. The heat of the apartment was very great, and the 
odours—certainly not Sabean—which occasionally affected the nostrils, 
were more pungent than agreeable. I therefore pushed on in search of 


the President, in order that, having paid my respects in acknowledgment 


of a kindness for which I really felt grateful, I might be at liberty to 
depart. My progress, however, was slow, for the company in the exte- 
rior saloons were wedged together in a dense mass, penetrable only at 
occasional intervals. I looked everywhere for the President as I passed, 
but without success; but at length a friend, against whom I happened 
to be jostled, informed me that I should find him at the extremity of the 
most distant apartment. | 

‘The information was correct. ‘There stood the President, whose 
looks still indicated indisposition, paying one of the severest penalties of 
greatness; compelled to talk when he had nothing to say, and shake 
hands with men whose very appearance suggested the precaution of a 
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glove. I must say, however, that under these unpleasant circumstances, 
he bore himself well and gracefully. His countenance expressed perfect 
good humour; and his manner to the ladies was so full of well-bred gal- 
lantry, that having, as I make no doubt, the great majority of the fair 
sex on his side, the chance of his being unseated at the next election 
must be very small. 

** I did not, however, remain long a spectator of the scene. Having 
gone through the ordinary ceremonial, | scrambled out of the crowd the 
best way I could, and bade farewell to the most extraordinary scene it 
had ever been my fortune to witness.”—Men and Manners in America, 
135—138. 

It was intended that the Company, during this Court Cere- 
mony, should be regaled with punch and lemonade; but in two 
attempts to convey the supplies into the inner saloon of audience, 
the trays were stormed by the out-posts, and cleared of their con- 
tents. The Butler, who was a shrewd Irishman, then armed an 
escort with shillelahs, and by dint of much national flourishing, he 
at length succeeded in effecting a safe passage for his convoy, 
amid peals of laughter and execration. 

We shall confine ourselves io a single specimen of the Political 
Reflections which occurred to Mr. Hamilton during his residence 
in Washington. 


“ The election of the President affects so many interests and partiali- 
ties, and appeals so strongly to the passions of the people, that it is uni- 
formly attended with a very injurious disturbance of the public tranquil- 
lity. The session of Congress immediately preceding the election is 
chiefly occupied by the manceuvres of both parties to gain some advantage 
for their favourite candidate. The quantity of invective expended on 
men and measures is enormously increased. The ordinary business of 
the country is neglected. Motions are made, and inquiries gone into, in 
the mere hope that something may be discovered which party zeal may 
convert into a weapon of attack or defence. In short, the legislature of 
a great nation is resolved into electioneering committees of rival candi- 
dates for the Presidency. 

** Without doors the contest is no less keen. From one extremity of 
the Union to the other the political war slogan is sounded. No quarter 
is given on either side. Every printing press in the United States is 
engaged in the conflict. Reason, justice, charity, the claims of age and 
of past services, of high talents and unspotted integrity, are forgotten. 
No lie is too malignant to be employed in this unhallowed contest, if it 
can but serve the purpose of deluding even for a moment the most igno- 
rant of mankind. No insinuation is too base, no equivocation too mean, 
no artifice too paltry. ‘The world affords no parallel to the scene of poli- 
tical depravity exhibited periodically in this free country. 

““In England I know it will be believed that this picture is over- 
charged, that it is utterly impossible that any Christian community can 
be disgraced by scenes of such appalling atrocity. It may be supposed 
too, that in getting up materials for the charge, I have been compelled 
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to go back to the earlier period of the constitution, to the days of Adams 
and Jefferson, when the struggle of men was the struggle of great prin- 
bbe and the people were yet young and unpractised in the enjoyment 
of that liberty which they had so bravely earned. 

“ OF either hypothesis I regret to sty that it is more charitable than 
true. I speak not of the United States as they were, but as they are. 
Let the moral character of the past generation of Americans rest with 
them undisturbed in their graves. Our business at present is with living 
men, and it is these who are now charged, not by me, but by writers of 
their own age and country, with the offences I have ventured to describe.” 
—vol. ii. pp. 119—121. 


Mr. Hamilton proceeded by “ the Accommodation Stage,” 
which he conjectures has been named according to the principle 
of negation, on part of the route from Washington to New 
Orleans, ‘The journey was unpleasant, and occasionally not with- 
out peril. One of his companions was a dram-drinking, tobacco- 
chewing Doctor from Virginia, who spat right and left, sorely 
to the disregard of the eyes and to the discomtiture of the temper 
of a very respectable Quaker. On the first discharge which oc- 
curred after dark, Mr. Hamilton, who with much discretion had 
intrenched himself in a back seat, was wakened from a sound 
sleep by the outcries of the sufferer, who audibly cursed the 
offender for a drunken vagabond. When embarked on board the 
Steam-boat, which was to descend the Ohio, Mr. Hamilton in- 
dulged himself by procuring a bottle of nominal Champague 
from Cincinnati. 


“ The bottle came, but, on being — the contents were much 
more like sour cider than Champagne. In short, the stuff was decidedly 
too bad for drinking, and was accordingly pushed aside. But the ap- 
pearance of this anomalous-looking flask evidently caused some commo- 
tion among the passengers. ‘The wine was probably one which few of 
them had tasted, and many were evidently determined to seize the ear- 
liest opportunity of enlarging their experience. ‘ I should like a glass 
of your wine, sir, if you have no objections,’ said my old enemy the Vir- 
ginian doctor. I immediately pushed the bottle to him, and he filled his 
tumbler to the brim. Observing this, the persons about him, without 
ceremony of any kind, seized the bottle, and its contents incontinently 
disappeared.” —vol. ii. pp. 173, 174. 


This Steam-boat voyage was not altogether to Mr. Hamilton’s 
taste. He had never seen anything so disgusting in human shape 
as his fellow-passengers. ‘To employ his own strong description 
—their morals and their manners were alike detestable, and a 
cold, callous selfishness, and a disregard of all the decencies of 
society, marked every feature, word, and action. Drinking and 
gambling continued without intermission day and night; and the 
Captain, preeminent in both those accomplishments, was for the 
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most part utterly incapable of managing his vessel. Notwith- 
standing the presence of a Baptist Clergyman, the conversation 
was interlarded with the vilest blasphemy, “ not uttered in a state 
of mental excitement, but with a coolness and deliberation truly 
fiend-like.” The /adies prudently confined themselves to their 
own berths, except at meal-times. From the cieling of the Cabin 
was suspended a public comb and hair-brash, and a_ catholic 
towel passed from hand to hand. ‘The voyage terminated at 
Louisville, where a general rush was made to the breakfast-room 
of the hotel. Mr. Hamilton requested a neighbour to help him 
to some cold fowl which stood opposite. ‘The gentleman *“ deli- 
berately cut out the whole body for himself, and then handed 
across the dish with the drumsticks.” 

On arriving at New Orleans, Mr. Hamilton found some diffi- 
culty in procuring accommodation; the hotels were full, but at 
length he obtained some wretched rooms im an uninhabited house. 
His attendant was an old and ugly female slave, from whom it 
was not possible to extort a smile by money, wine, or courtesy. 
She spoke little, but when the fit was on her, says Mr. Hamilton, © 
she displayed great tact and discrimination in her selection of 
topics. Thus, by way of recommending her lodgings, she in- 
formed her new tenant that three gentlemen had died im them of 
yellow fever during the preceding autumn. ‘Two were English- 
men, and “ L myself,” she added, “ laid out their corpses on that 
very table.” 

The extraordinary decorum maintained in the public streets of 
New Orleans is a just subject of applause to both of the writers 
before us. Nevertheless, as they admit, the moral reputation of 
the City is very far from standing high. In the House of As- 
sembly the mixed nature of the population produces a curious 
mode of debate. The Creoles, who speak French, do not under- 
stand the American English; but they are fully on a par in this 
point with their co-representatives, who are ignorant of French. 
Accordingly, at the conclusion of a speech from either party, an 
interpreter renders it to the other, as perfectly as his memory 
allows. When the discussion, as is often the case, assumes a 
vehement and personal character, the scene becomes eminently 
ludicrous, both from the ignorance of those sitters by who are the 
subjects of a tirade while it is originally pronounced, and. from 
their gradual awakening to excitement and indignation, while the 
deliverer is subsiding into calmness, during its repetition by the 
interpreter. 

The next Steam-boat voyage, on the Alabama, between New 
Orleans and Charleston, was far more agreeable than that on the 
Ohio. The table, indeed, was, for the first time in America, 
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scantily supplied; and plates, dishes, knives, forks and linen, 
were as usual dirty and disgusting. But the passengers were 
of a less abominable description, They consisted almost ex- 
clusively of farmers, “ who, though exceedingly offensive both in 
habits and deportment, are yet a shade better than the inhabitants 
of towns.” “ ‘There is nothing rustic, however,” continues Mr. 
Hamilton, “ about any American; nothing of that simplicity 
which distinguishes the peasantry of other countries. The eye is 
aliost uniformly expressive of care and cunning.” ‘Their course 
led them by Claiborne, a paltry village, esteemed “ a considerable 
vel to Portland, consisting of a store and a few wretched 

ouses, which is termed “ a great improvement;” and onward to 
Cahawba, recently the seat of the Alabamese Government. It 
comprises about twenty very poor houses, among which stands 
the Court House, where Mr. Hamilton had the good fortune, en 
passant, to hear one stage in the progress of a law-suit: ‘The 
Judge, not better dressed, and somewhat filthier in his habits than 
an English ploughman, sat on an elevated platform of rough un- 
painted boards; the Counsel for the Plaintiff was a Blacksmith, 
who entered Court with Corduroys a@ la Wetherell, which he 
hitched up with peculiar grace, and bearing about him many 
fuliginous testimonies that he was 


A luteo Vulcano ad Rhetora missus. 


The defendant's advocate pleaded in a fustian jacket, and the 
Cause—which for aught we know may be adhuc sub Judice, for 
Mr. Hamilton left it unfinished—concerned a Doctor’s Bill. 

We have not room for a very picturesque account of a day and 
night passed in an Indian hut in the middle of a forest in the 
Creole territory. The mail stage had become embedded in a 
swamp, and the passengers, after remaining during six hours, 
from one A. M. till seven, under the fury of an American storm, 
found shelter in a hospitable wigwam till their carriage could be 
dug out. ‘Their entertainment was kind and courteous. Sleep, 
indeed, was not to be procured, having first suffered interruption 
from a drunken quarrel between two white settlers belonging to 
that ruffian class who seek refuge from the laws which they have 
violated, in a territory beyond the reach of law, and who spread 
corruption among the natives by intermarrying with them. Had 
it not been for timely interference, murder would have ensued in 
this instance; and when peace was restored, Mr. Hamilton found 
himself unable to close his eyes, in consequence of the merciless 
assaults of the inmates, who, he assures us, flea for man, would 
have outnumbered the army of Xerxes. , 

At Charleston, Mr. Hamilton found a clean, well-conducted, 
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and in many points, luxurious Hotel, kept by a black man named 
Jones. In that under the auspices of Mr. and Mrs. Street, in 
which Mr, Stuart lodged, the latter was most unlucky. On open- 
ing the door, on the first night, after his return from the theatre, 
he stumbled over the male servants of the house, who slept in the 
passage with their clothes on, without either beds or bedding, and 
who accordingly were kicked and trodden on ad hbitum by every 
other inmate. Mrs. Street, a very Tisiphone, was hourly disci- 
plining her establishment, either with her fists or with a thong of 
cow-hide. In no other part of the United States does slavery exist 
in amore appalling form than at Charleston, and several instances 
of enormity, upon which it would be very painful to dilate, fell 
under Mr. Stuart’s personal cognizance. 

It would be superogatory to accompany either of these travel- 
lers to Niagara. Almost every reader is saturated with the Falls, 
and he who is not so, may now take his fill of spray in Leicester 
Square. Mr. Hamilton proceeded through Montreal and Que- 
bee, and returned by Saratoga to New York, where he closed a 
tour which probably afforded less pleasure to himself enter atine- 
randum than it has done to us inter legendum. Before we take 
leave of him we must subjoin a very short, but a very sensible and 
a very seasonable estimate of the condition of Religion as it exists 
in the United States. 


“The clergymen with whom I had an opportunity of conversing 
during my different journeys, were unlettered, and ignorant of theology, 
in a degree often scarcely credible. Some of them seemed to have 
changed their tenets as they do their coats. One told me that he had 
commenced his clerical life as a Calvinist; he then became a Baptist ; 
then a Universalist; and was, when I met him, a Unitarian! 

“ There is one advantage of an established church, which only those, 
perhaps, who. have visited the United States can duly appreciate. In 
England a large body of highly educated gentlemen annually issue from 
the universities to discharge the duties of the clerical office throughout 
the kingdom. By this means a certain stability is given to religious 
opinion; and even those who dissent from the Church are led to judge 
of their pastors by a higher standard, and to demand a greater amount 
of qualification, than is ever thought of in a country like the United 
States. This result is undoubtedly of the highest benefit to the commu- 
nity. The light of the Established Church penetrates to the chapel of 
the dissenter, and there is a moral check on religious extravagance, the 
operation of which is not the less efficacious, because it is silent and un- 
perceived by those on whom its influence is exerted. 

“ Religion is not one of those articles the supply of which may be left 
to be regulated by the demand. The necessity for it is precisely greatest 
when the demand is least, and a government neglects its first and highest 
duty, which fails to provide tor the spiritual as well as temporal wants of 
its subjects. But nthe question of religious establishments I cannot 
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enter. T only wish to record my conviction, that those who adduce the 
state of religion in the United States as affording illustration of the inu- 


tility of an established church, are either bad reasoners or ignorant men.” 
—vol. ii. pp. 399, 400. 


We have endeavoured as much as possible to make these two 
writers advance together pari passu and in parallel lines. ‘The 
superior interest with which Mr, Hamilton has invested, and the 
more enlarged views with which he has contemplated his subject, 
have perhaps, however, made us latterly somewhat too forgetful 
of Mr, Stuart; but as Ais pages also are far from being without 
their own peculiar merit, we shall now make a desultory gleaning 
from such portions as we have hitherto left untouched, 

We should premise that Mr, Stuart sees every American thing 
and person en couleur de rose, and that he usually suns up the 
most offensive details by a rounded period in favour of Trans- 
atlantic Institutions. The admissions, therefore, into which he is 
perpetually betrayed by his ‘strict adherence to ‘Truth are especi- 
ally important. And first for the conveniences of travelling. At 
Geneva, he assures us, the Hotel was large and well kept, and 
the people disposed to be obliging; yet there, as elsewhere, it 
was “ rather difficult” (Anglicé, impossible) to get the waiter or 
chambermaid to come to the bed-room door for the usual domes- 
tic offices. First of all, it was not customary; secondly, there 
were not any bells by which they could be summoned. At night 
the travellers left their shoes in the Bar in exchange for some re- 
pulsive slippers, which in the morning they re-exchanged for their 
own property, if they were fortunate enough to detectit. Shaving 
was performed in the Bar-room, in which there was a looking- 
elass—an article which from this specification we reasonably con- 
clude was not in the bed-room. Males, for the most part, wash 
in basins placed on a wooden bench near the pump-well. On 
one occasion, when the stage drove up to an Inn door, the driver 
jumped down and called to the slave m waiting, “ Where is the 
pan! Come, let us take a wash.” ‘ This,” adds Mr, Stuart, “ 1s 
very much the custom here. The water is brought in a large 
pewter basin, and is set down in the space between the parallel 
apartments of the house, where there is a large towel upon a 
roller.” 

As the shoe-black would not come to Mr. Stuart, that gentle- 
man discreetly adopted Mahomet’s principle, and while at Ho- 
boken, went to the shoe-black. He was a mau of colour, whose 
residence is pointed out to us with precision as being at ‘* No, 32, 
Lennard Street;” and unwise indeed would he have been to have 
quitted this apartment for any occupation connected with Day 
and Martin. Mr. Stuart found him and his wife “ at dinner, 
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consisting of one of the fattest geese I had ever seen, with pota- 
toes and apple pie. ‘That he dined at his own house, and not at 
the Table d’hote, arose from his peculiar tint; for the landlord and 
his whole establishment, provided they are of white hue, nay the 
stage-coachman himself, elbow the traveller at the common feed- 
ing-trough. But it should be remembered that the coachmen of 
America are of a different class from the Jehus of a Paddmgton 
Omnibus; and that Mr. Stuart, when visiting the smiling scenery 
of Bloody Pond, was driven in a hired Barouche by no less a 
personage than the High Sheriff of the County, So high a 
grade, however, was by no means requisite for complete ide- 

yvendence, as the following adventure, which occurred between 

lontgomery and Mobile, will amply testify. Mr. Stuart was 
alone in the mail-stage, and was therefore wholly at the mercy of 
his charioteer. 


“ At a point where the road was covered with stumps of trees, he 
drew up, and tying the reins up at the front window, he said to me, the 
only passenger, ‘ look to the reins till 1 come back.’ He was obliged to 
goa little way to give out some sewing, as he said. There was neither 
a house nor a human being in our view, and I felt it unpleasant to be 
left alone in the forest; but there was no alternative, for the driver was 
out of sight behind the trees in a moment. He did not return for 
thirty-five minutes, and then, feeling some apology to be pe ag he 
said, ‘1 was obliged to hear her story. The fact is, I keep a girl a little 
way off. I have built her a house, and we have a negro wench to attend 
her. Yet the people are making a mighty fuss about it. How do they 
manage these matters in the North, sir?’ I of course advised him to 
marry, as they do in the North; but he said the girl's family were not 
equal to his, and he conld not think of disgracing himself, though he 
was very fond of her. The great fault, however, which the public have 

‘to find with this person, whose name is Symes, is that of leaving the 
whole southern mails at the mercy of a stranger, of whom be knew no- 
thing, and who could not be expected to make any extraordinary exer- 
tion it any attempt had been made to carry them off.” —pp. 187, 188. 


Nor are landlords less peremptory. Squire Bentley, who 
keeps the best Hotel at Jacksonville, named half-past seven to 
Mr. Stuart as the breakfast hour. The traveller, however, was 
awakened at six by notes of preparation, and he found the meal 
commenced (a matter of no small import according to the Ameri- 
can rate of eating) before be could gain the parlour. On being 
asked some questions relative to this precocity, Squire Bentley 
rephed, that ‘* he did not care for the custom of the British; that 
his forefathers had left England to avoid tyranny, and that he did 
not want to see foreigners.” At night, the same courteous Boni- 
face informed a recently arrived guest, at ten minutes past nine 
o'clock, that he must go to bed, for that he could not sit up 
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longer in order to show him his room, In a country in which, 
when a traveller stops in the middle of a ride, his horse is either 
tied to a post, or turned loose into an open shed, with some 
water, “ but nothing else,” and in which, however much the poor 
animal may be heated, he is never rubbed down or cleaned, we 
ascribe it rather to compulsion and necessity than to any superi- 
ority of education and training, that they take these privations 
quietly, Yet Mr. Stuart informs us once again, that “ horses are 
certainly much better broken in this country, and more patient 
in enduring heat and the attacks of flies, than in Britain.” Per- 
haps so; just as the blind Dobbin in a dustman’s cart is better 
broken to hard blows and scanty provender, than is the Highflyer 
at Newmarket, or the Clipper-Annuity at Melton. 


_ One stage-coach adventure, however, affords evidence of Ame- 
rican gallantry, and we extract it as a genuine specimen of Mr. 
Stuart’s discursive and polymorphous manner, of the great good- 
humour with which he relates his own discomfitures, aud of the 
characteristic doggeduess of the people whom he visited, 


 T lodged at Griffith’s hotel, which I found very comfortable. Having 
caught cold in the steam-boat on the Ohio, I had landed at Wheeling, 
instead of proceeding, according to my original intention, by water to 
Pittsburg. Being still unwell at Pittsburg, I applied to the clerk of the 
stages in Mr. Griffith’s house to know whether he could secure me a 
place in the stage across the Allegbanies to Chambersburg, in the hind- 
most seat, in which I thought I should be able to travel with most ease. 
On his answering in the affirmative, I paid eight dollars for my place. 
Next morning (the 27th of May) I was the only passenger in the stage, 
at starting from the door of the hotel, and I seated myself in my snug 
corner, as I thought. The stage then went about the town to pick up 
those who had taken places, and at last stopped at the door of a house, 
where the driver announced that ladies were coming into the stage, and 
applied to me to take another seat. ‘This I declined to do, in conse- 
quence of what I told him had passed when I paid for my place. The 
party in the house refused to come out until they were sure of having 
the seats in the back row. I, on the other hand, was equally decided 
not to give up the place, to which I maintained I bad a complete right 
in consequence of a special bargain. The Jandlord of the hotel was sent 
for to set matters to rights; but after hearing my story, he said that 
‘ ladies were always preferred,’ and denied bis clerk’s authority to make 
any special bargain. Still I was obstinate. ‘The stage proprietors must 
be bound by the acts of their clerk or servant. Mr. Griffith then rather 
lost his temper. If I had been a young man, he said, he would have 
had me pulled out of the stage by force; but it was lucky that another 
stage was at home, and he would order the horses to be taken out and. 
put to the other stage, into which the party in the house should first of 
all be privileged to enter. I heard this threat, and a good deal more of 
impertinent language, whieb fell from the landlord and driver, as well as 
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from some of the by-standers, for a crowd of people had now surrounded 
the stage, with philosophical indifference ; but when I found that the 
landlord's threat was actually putting in execution, and that the horses 
were taken out of the carriage, it became indispensably necessary for me, 
with a view to my own accommodation, to change my plan of proceed- 
ing with what grace I could, and I accordingly, to the no small amuse- 
ment of the by-standers, removed to the front seat in the stage. ‘The 
horses were again put to, and the party from the house, consisting of a 
gentleman, two ladies, and three children, one of them an infant, entered 
the stage, and we drove off, on a two days’ journey, even if the parties 
were to go no further together than to Chambersburg. It was some time 
betore I ventured to reconnoitre the new comers into the stage ; but the 
first glance I had of them convinced me that I never could have made 
such a stand as I had done at a more unpropitious moment. One of the 
ladies was as interesting a female as I have ever seen; so young looking, 
that L should never have supposed that she had been married, if she had 
not been wearing the deepest mourning dress of a widow, and had her 
infant child in her arms. ‘The party consisted of Mr. Biddle, of Nash- 
ville, in ‘Tennessee, the brother of the President of the National Bank 
of the United States, at Philadelphia ; of his daughter, the young lady 
whom I have mentioned; and of her friend, Mrs. Fisher, with her son 
and daughter, about six, or seven, or eight years old. 

‘“* Half an hour or more passed, a very unusual thing in an American 
stage, before any general conversation took place. At length the awk- 
wardness that prevailed was put an end to by a trifling but fortunate in- 
cident. ‘The stage stopped suddenly. One of the ladies inquired the 
cause. I looked out first and gave an answer. ‘The ice was now breken, 
and from that moment we got on quite as well as if nothing unpleasant 
had happened at the outset. At the end of the first stage, ten miles 
trom Pittsburg, Mr. Biddle asked me to take a little spirits and water 
with him, to which I consented—though I would far rather have de- 
clined the offer—with a view to convince him that there was no lurking 
ill-humour on my part.”’—vol. ii. pp. 478—480. 


Mr. Stuart was forcibly struck by the inconsistency of the 
treatment received by /ree people of colour, as they are called, 
with the professed doctrines of equality. White servants living in 
the same house refuse to eat and drink with their less white 
collaborateu:s. Au itinerant Lecturer, at La Rochelle, ejected a 
well dressed man of colour from his room, saying, “ we want no 
people of colour here; they are very well in their own way, but 
we don't mean to make them astronomers.” Mr. Stuart ven- 
tured to remonstrate with the Planetary Sage upon this manifest 
partiality, but Sidrophel’s reply was unanswerable, that if he 
had not dismissed the single sable auditor, all the others would 
have retired. In some of the States, laws exist against the educa- 
tion of free men of colour. The condition of slaves is necessarily 
far more degrading ; aud without shocking the ears of our readers 
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with any of the more abominable atrocities, which we have before 
stated that it was our intention to avoid, it may suffice to say, 
that, in Georgia, if any slaves or free persons of colour teach any 
other slave or free person of colour to read or to write, either 
printed or written characters, the offender is punished by a fine 
aud whipping; and a white person, so offending, is subject to a 
fine not exceeding 500 dollars, and to imprisonment in the 
common gaol. So, at New Orleans, the penalty for teaching any 
slave to read or write, is imprisonment for not less than one, nor 
more than twelve months. One humane slave-dealer, in North 
Carolina, assured Mr. Stuart that he never separated a husband 
and wife, ‘‘ but some people does separate them, as well as chil- 
dren, and then they have a crying scene, that was all.” Ina rice 
plantation, near Charleston, in which the slaves were numerous, 
and received fully average good treatment, it appeared to Mr. Stuart 


that “ from want of education and of ordinary comforts” they 
were not 


*‘ much removed from the brutes. ‘They had little clothing, all of one 
drab colour; and not one of them had bed-clothes. I had full leisure 
to talk with them, but of course I was bound to do so with prudence. 
Every one of them, however, with whom I had an opportunity of con- 
versing, declared themselves unhappy and miserable in their situation. 
A certain task is allotted to each of them, and if this is not done, they 
are subjected to one of three punishments, whipping, wearing irons, or 
putting in the stocks. .... I was told here, on authority which seemed 
to be quite unquestionable, that of a wealthy planter who lives in this 
neighbourhood, that a planter, whose estate is at no great distance from 
the high road which I was travelling, was in the habit of punishing his 
slaves, when he thought that they required severe discipline, by putting 
them in coffins, which were partly nailed down, and that this punish- 
ment had again and again resulted in the death of the slaves. The gen- 
tleman who communicated this information to me, spoke of it with 
horror; but upon my asking him why such conduct was not punished, 
since it was known in the neighbourhood, by virtue of the law, which 
declared the killing of a slave to be murder, he replied, that his neigh- 
bour took very good care of himself. The punishment was inflicted only 
in the presence of slaves, whose evidence was inadmissible. He added, 
however, that the coffins had been seen, and that the slaves, who it was 
said had lost their lives, had disappeared, and that no doubt was enter- 
tained that their deaths had been occasioned by their being shut up in 
coffins. 


Polygamy is forcibly enjoined upon both sexes, whenever the re- 
sult seems likely to be favourable to the quantity or quality of stock. 
The owner himself pays marked personal attention to this depart- 
ment. Planters are frequently waited upon by their own children, 
and send them without compunction for sale to the public market. 
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Mr. Stuart does not appear to have inquired with much interest 
into the progress of American literature; but at New Baltimore, 
he was induced to transcribe two of the choicest out of many 
Epitaphs which he read in the Burial ground. One of them ran 
as below, 

* In this cold grave my body rests ; 
My soul doth dwell among the blest.” 


His Tables of expenditure, and his cartes gastronomiques, are 
of great value, and it would not be by any means difficult to pre- 
sent a synoptical view of all that he ate, drank, and paid, at every 
stage during his three years’ Travels. Deep was our sympathy, 
and most cordial was our condolence, when we read that during 
a breakfast at Accoqua, where there appeared “ the finest brace 
of roasted canvas-back ducks he had ever seen,” the unconscionable 
“ Major Lomax devoured the whole of one and part of the 
other.” 

After a single specimen of the ingenuousness of American child- 
hood, and a remark or two upon the situation of an individual 
who once excited much attention in England, we must now hasten 
to a close. 


‘It would be easy to multiply instances to show how much the desire 
of making movey constantly engrosses the thoughts of all, both young 
and old, inthis country. One example occurs to me at present of a 
little boy, eight years old, George, the son of Mr. Woodhull, at Mount 
Vernon, where we resided. He used frequently to amuse himself by 
coming into our room, aud we encouraged him as he was a smart fine boy. 
We often talked to him jocularly of his accompanying us, when we 
returned to Britain, and he seemed to bave some inclination to do so, 
At last he asked me, ‘ But what would you give me if I were to go with 
you to Britain?’ I replied, ‘ Five dollars a month.’ He did not lose a 
moment in leaving us to get information, whether five dollars a month 
were sufficient wages at his time of life. When he came back he was in 
an ecstacy of joy. He laid himself on his back, and kicked up bis heels, 
telling us it was a good offer, and he would accept it; ‘ but,’ said he, 
‘| must have my board;’ this was conceded: ‘ then,’ said he, ‘ I must 
have my washing too.’ To this demand we demurred, to try the effect 
of it upon the boy, but be was quite firm,—every body in this country 
had board and washing, besides their wages, and he would not engage 
to go anywhere unless they were promised.”—Three Years um North 
America, pp. 469, 470. 

On passing through the Illinois, Mr. Stuart, when near Albion, 
* set off to get a look of Mr. Flower’s Prairie.” He found the 
Proprietor engaged in sheep-shearing; but he was received most 
hospitably. In a ride through the property, in company with 
Mr. Flower, he was much interested by seeing him, “ for he puts 
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his hand to the work himself, assist in laying a trap with part of 
a dead horse for the wolves which had lately been troublesome.” 


* Both Mr. and Mrs. Flower seem to me perfectly disposed to con- 
form to the customs of the country in every thing, and are very fond of 
the situation. ‘They have a fine family. Mrs. Flower was very recently 
the mother of twins. It is, however, impossible to deny, that persons 
brought up in England in luxury and affluence, as Mr. Flower’s family 
were, must have frequent cause for self-denial here. It is only by rea- 
soning on the advantages and disadvantages of their present situation 
for themselves, and the future prospects of their family, that they can 
reconcile themselves to the privations to which persons formerly in their 
circumstances in England, must necessarily submit in the western country 
of America.” 

“‘ He knew that every child of his, that was industrious and acted 
discreetly, would be well provided for. Mr. and Mrs. Flower are 
obliged to adopt the custom which is quite universal here—of eatin 
with their servants, who are very numerous: they all eat and drink 
alike; but Mr. Flower makes it a condition, on hiring servants, that, 
when strangers come to see them, they live apart from the servants. 
There are good gardens, orchards, and a fine lawn close to Mr, Flower's 
houses, But the ground about them is kept in a style more conducive 
to the business of the plantation or farm, than clean, and nice, and 
dressed, as if it were a piece of mere pleasure ground.''-—-Three Years 
wx North America, p. 386—388. 

Any English gentleman, therefore, who does not object to the 
view of a straw-yard and a middin from his drawing-room win- 
dows, who finds pleasure in convivial intercourse with his ser- 
vants, and who, wearied of the fox chase, is content to bait wolf- 
traps with carrion, may advantageously transfer himself to this 
much-vaunted Occidental Paradise. ‘The species of ‘* Men and 
Manners” with which he may expect to meet in other parts of the 
Country, may be fully learned from numerous anecdotes very 
similar to those which we have already culled, and the traveller 
who, having crossed the Atlantic after reading these volumes, 
should return disappointed, may thank himself for want either of 
faith or of apprehension. 
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X1.—Collections from the Greek Anthology. By the late 
Rey. Robert Bland and others. A new Edition, comprisin 
the Tragments of Early Lyric Poetry, with Specimens of all 
the Poets included in Meleager’s Garland. iby J. H. Meri- 
vale, Esq. F.S. A. London: Longman ; lenin, 


Ir we had leisure, how gladly would we bathe our minds again 
in these perennial springs of beauty and freshness. How gladly 
would we turn from the elaborate tinsel, the glittering puerilities, 


the eternal sameness, of the modern odes, stanzas, tales, and me- 


trical ballads, which weary us almost to death, month after month, 
and year after year, in the Magazines and Annuals, to the virgin 
gracefulness, the chaste and statue-like simplicity of the lyric and 
epigrammatic poetry of the Greeks. But alas! the want of time 
and space forbids us to expatiate. We can only recommend 
such of our readers, as have the opportunity of varying their se- 
verer, and perhaps holier studies, with light and classical pursuits, 
to drink from these fountains of delight, and look upon the 
poems here offered to their perusal, which may be ancient but 
can never be sale, as the perfect standards of pure taste. 

In the second edition of this collection will be found several 
pieces not inserted before ; aud many specimens of most ingenious 
and elegant translation. On every account we wish it all the 
success which can possibly attend it. 

Indeed, if we were at leisure to indulge in reflection, there are 
some interesting trains of thought, which might be at once 
awakened by the new and approved appearance of the Greek 
Anthology. ‘This is one of the few works, having the least pre- 
tensions to extensive scholarship, which have been popularly suc- 
cessful among us of late years. ‘The suggestion, then, forces itself 
upon us, that the classical spirit of the country is bowing its head 
before the mechanical. Would that we could possess both! We 
are far from wishing to depreciate the useful inventions, and the 
mechanical improvements, and the intelligent activity in all practical 
pursuits, which peculiarly characterize the age: we feel their 
value, (and therefore, cannot be so ungrateful as to disown the ob- 
ligation,) with every mile which we travel, and every garment which 
Wwe put upon our backs, and every implement which we take up 
in our hands, and almost every object which we discern with any 
of our senses. But not all these things could ever reconcile us to the 
loss of that polite learning, those “ Mter@ humaniores,” which 
soothe and refine, while they elevate, the mind, which purify 
the morals and manners of a country through its taste, and which 
tend at least to correct the sordid selfishness which is generated 
by the ordinary business of the world, and the gross licentious- 
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ness which is born of its vulgar pleasures; and we scruple not to 
say, that for the attainment of these excellent ends, the finest and 
grandest productions of the minds of modern Europe are inferior to 
the more finished models of classical antiquity. 

We might take our stand, it is obvious, upon higher and more 
sacred ground. We might assert the absolute necessity of classi- 
cal scholarship to the Biblical student and the Christian minister, 
in order to understand the words of inspiration, and to avoid 
those errors and extravagances of doctrine, which the want of 
learning and the stubborn presumption of ignorance have invari- 
ably engendered. But these points we shall not press. We 
would go upon the broad and catholic principle, that there is a 
time for all things, and that all things have their use, Yet, if 
philosophers can sometimes deplore that the higher and more ab- 
stract branches of science are almost sacrificed to its more prac- 
tical and mechanical departments, we feel that the complaint is 
soon far more likely to be true with regard to profound scholar- 
ship and classical literature. ‘The other parts of knowledge can 
all take care of themselves. Science is safe in its immediate a 
plication to the wants and conveniences of our animal life. The 
study of modern languages is a necessity of modern times, But 
we cannot but think, that classical scholarship is in some danger. 
It may be thrown into the back-water, and forgotten, by the 
“ heady current” of innovation and change. Utilitarian pedantry, 
and morose fanaticism, are alike its enemies. Whether in the eyes 
of some men there has not been attached to it a disproportioned 
and exaggerated importance, and whether too much time may not 
have been occasionally devoted to it, in the general education of 
youth, are questions which we are hardly called upon to discuss ; 
for the peril is now on the other side. ‘The remarkable pheno- 
menon, which England now exhibits, is the erudition of a country: 
sinking before the ascendant star of its inventive ingenuity; and 
its literature declining almost in proportion with the advancement 
of its knowledge. And here we are led to remark, (‘so curi- 
ously dovetailed” in their connection are subjects apparently dis- 
tinct,) that our main hope must be in the clergy and the endow- 
ments of the church. Amidst the rapid spread of cheap publi- 
cations, the perpetual piracies by which they live, and their habit 
of taking knowledge piece-meal, and serving it up to the public 
in small fragments, it becomes scarcely possible, that any work, 
requiring long deliberation, and patient diligence, and systematic 
arrangement, and laborious research, should be undertaken by men 
who are authors by profession, or who have no surer resources 
to fall back upon, than their literary emoluments. Pecuniary 
compensation they cannot expect; and the chances are ten to one 
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that they will defrauded of their fair share of reputation by some 
skilful manufacturer of small wares, who abridges and popularizes 
the fruit of their toils. ‘Therefore solid literature must almost 
inevitably suffer, and the national taste must be infallibly de- 
graded, unless they are both sustained by men who enjoy some 
portion of “ learned leisure,” and are placed equally above the 
influence of vulgar necessities and vulgar ambition, 

But we will not intrude upon a topic which has been so lately 
adorned by the splendid eloquence of Dr. Chalmers. We would 
rather turn to the clergy themselves, and express our trust that 
they will not degenerate from that accurate, and deep, and massy 
scholarship, which has distinguished their predecessors. They 
must not, indeed, and they dare not, be behind the age in the 
cultivation of science, both on account of the debasement which 
they might suffer in popular estimation, and on account of the 
mistakes into which they might be betrayed as to science itself, or 
as to the legitimate and distinct spheres of science and religion. 
Yet they may still find time for polite and comprehensive erudi- 
tion; and we do earnestly hope that men of the sacred profession, 
as they were the first to restore classical learning from its inter- 
ment in the darker ages, will now be the most instrumental in 
preserving it from decay. To say more would carry us into a 
field of inquiry, wide and fertile in instructive speculation, but far 
beyond our present power to do it justice—we mean the subject 
of clerical education, and the best intellectual preparation, (moral 
and spiritual preparation is still, we allow, beyond comparison 


more important,) for those who aspire to the dignity and respon- 
sibility of Holy Orders. 


Art. XIL—A New Translation of the Epistle of Paul the 
Apostle to the Romans, with a C amneeton, and an Appendix 
of various Dissertations. By the Rev. Moses Stuart, M.A. 
Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary 
at Andover, in the State of Massachusets. Republished, by 
appointment of ‘the Author, with Prefaces and an Index, under 
the care of John Pye Smith, D.D. and E. Henderson, Doct. 
Philos. London: Holdsworth and Ball. 1833. svo. 


Avr a time when America is occupying universal attention, and 
when, on every point which concerns America, the passions of 
the intemperate are so excited by the zeal of the mdiscreet as to 
leave little prospect of a calm and dispassionate investigation— 
it is refreshing and gratifying to us to turn to the work of an 
eminent scholar and a pious man, wherein there is no alloy of 
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party-controversy or factious disputation, It is refreshing to us 
amid the turmoil and din of politics to meet with something 
American which is not bigoted in itself, nor calculated to excite 
bigotry in others—and gratifying to yield our praise, yet maintain 
our principles. ‘Throughout the measureless continent of Ame- 
rican statistics, so encumbered are we by forests of “ vexate 
questiones, ” so perplexed by the “ irremeabilis error,” the in- 
extricable labyrinth of republicanism, slavery, the “ Congress” 
and “ the Tariff,” that we look in vain for a quiet spot where we 
may meditate unmolested on the moral problem working before 
us. Look where we will, north, south, or west—there is little 
else but toil and perplexity. On every subject connected with 
Transatlantic affairs, there seems to be a general conspiracy to 
poison and corrupt the judgment of the sober mquirer. Asser- 
tion the most positive Is met by contradiction the most direct : 

allegation by counter-allegation ; and plain statements by innu- 
merable replies and rejoinders, We think the violent of both 
parties to be equally in error, equi-distant from the centre of 
truth. The mjudicious friend, who lauds to the skies the bless- 
ing of the young American constitution, seems to our poor 


judgment no less guilty of perversion than the prejudiced enemy, 


who, forgetful of its youth, exaggerates its errors and defects, 
as if they were the vices of depraved age, rather than the inherent 
follies of inexperienced childhood. It is surely but natural that 
an infant state, struggling for a place among the long established 
nations, and conscious of its own mighty energies, should not 
adhere to the ancient rules which, even in the old world, have 
been sometimes regarded as the elements of decay ; surely j it is 
but natural, that with youthful inconsideration she should for a 
time pay slight heed to the maxims of experience, and strive, 
with sanguine temperament, to carve out her own way and her 
own fortunes. America is yet in the infancy of her political ex- 
istence, and to the same cause, viz., infancy, may be ascribed the 
small progress which she has yet made im the ascent to literary 
eminence. If America has not yet graduated among the literati 
of the civilized world, it is because she is yet, so to speak, 
an the teens of her existence,—and not from the nature of her 
institutions :—it is because she has not had time for purely 
intellectual pursuits. The care necessary for the consolida- 
tion of her vast mercantile concerns—for the arrangement of 
her mighty resources—for the government of her unwieldy em- 
pire—has necessarily left but little space for attention to literature. 

But to be silent on the many other productions, which would 
do honour to any country or era of civilization, with the 
volume before us, we do not hesitate to assert, that America not 
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only has seized all the space left, but has in truth outstript her age. 
If candour, integrity of purpose, and apostolic piety, united to 
deep research, persevering industry, and varied erudition, could 
qualify any man for the task of translating and expounding criti- 
cally the most difficult of the Paulme Epistles, we believe that 
Professor Stuart possesses these endowments. Whatever be the 
errors in his work—and our author is the last man to claim infal- 
libility—they arise from the general infirmity of human nature, 
they are not introduced either to support the views of a polemical 
partisan, or to maintain the hypothesis of an obstinate disputant. 
The publication before us is eminently distinguished both for 
repeated acknowledgment of all the difficulties attendant upon 
the respective interpretations of the “ vexati loci,” and for un- 
wearied patience in disentangling the web, in which controver- 
sialists have loved to involve this sublime epistle. Aware that 
every sect which deforms the unity of the Church of Christ, how 
different soever the views of each from the other, still refers to this 
epistle as the groundwork of its creed, Mr. Stuart is not so san- 
guine as to expect that his exegesis will not meet with the oppo- 
sition which he says (Pretace) is the lot of every interpreter “ be 
“ he Calvinist, Arminian, Pelagian, Antinomian, Socinian, or of 
“any other sect.” While he does “ not profess to be free from 
all prejudices of education and all attachment to system, in such 
“ a degree as to make it certain that his views may not sometimes 
“ be affected by them,” or, “ to be so illuminated in respect to 
“ divine things, and so skilled m the original language and criti- 
“cism of the New Testament, as to be certain that all his 
“ conclusions respecting the meaning of the epistle before us 
« are correct,” he, however, has written his work, “ so far as in 
“ his power, without any regard to sect or name,” and “ under no 
“ ordinary sense of responsibility.” His “ one only inquiry” was, 
“ What did Paul mean to teach ? What Calvin, or Augustine, or 
« Edwards, or Arminius, or Grotius, or any other theologian or 
“ commentator, has taught or said, has been with him only second- 
“ ary and subordinate. No one,” he continues, “ is farther from 
“ disrespect to the great and good than himself; but when ex- 
“ plaiming the Bible, to call no man master, and to bow to no 
“system as such, are sacred principles with him. “ If he has 
* not always adhered to them, it results from his imperfection, 
“ not from any conscious and allowed design. Of course, all party 
“ men in theology will probably find some things in the following 
“ pages with which they will not agree.” 

The work consists of a new translation of, and phijological 
commentaries upon, St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. &g,might 
be anticipated from the preface, Mr, Stuart 1s orginal, in 
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his translation and his comments. He at one time objects to 
Calvin, at another to Arminius; and we do not think that any 
partisan will have reason to quarrel with the Professor for a blind 
adherence to any “ set of opinions.” 

We are aware that we are exposing ourselves to no ordinary 
censure, when im the present age we have the rashness to assert 
and maintain our attachment to “ things as they are.” We can 
imagine that bigotry is among the least of those charges which 
will be brought against us, when we have the headstrong hardi- 
hood to profess, as a general rule, our enmity to change in things 
sacred. We can fancy we hear the outcry against those who are 
too well satisfied with the good they have, to risk its loss for a 
good they ‘“ wot not of.” But even at the hazard of such impu- 
tations lying against us, we must profess our inability to discover 
the advantage of ‘‘ new translations” of the Bible. We think 
that the present version is amply sufficient for either the scholar 
or the ordinary reader, ‘That a paraphrastic translation is ser- 
viceable, and to an eminent degree, to students of all sorts and 
conditions, no man whose attention has been given to the sub- 
ject can doubt. The train of thought, which guided the -in- 
spired penmen, can be more readily traced, when the language, 
in which they clothed their reasoning, is amplified, than when the 
mode of expression is concise and involved. Detached maxims, 
indeed, speak to* the heart with most persuasive force in short 
and abrupt sentences. ‘Thus proverbs have so generally obtained. 
But when the object of the holy authors is to produce conviction 
by means of a lengthened process of argumentation-—when new 
ideas arise in the mind of the writer from some incidental ex- 
pression in the argument he is already working out; and thus 
each word in a sentence becomes the fruitful parent of new argu- 
ments, and when therefore it is a matter of serious difficulty, 
even to the experienced reader, to trace the connetting links in 
the chain of reasoning, (as is perpetually the case in St. Paul’s 
Epistles,) we conceive that a translation, which, while it faithfully 
gives the meaning of the original, expresses that meaning more 
at large, must materially assist both the learned and unlearned 
student. But, as it seems to us, the case does not hold with re- 
gard to a new translation. ‘That there may be passages in the 
standard version of this Epistle, for instance, here and there, 
which do not convey the meaning of the apostle as directly as 
they might, and ought to do, is most probably the case. But 
surely this is not a sufficient reason for new modelling the whole 
Epistle. And we do not think that a case has ever been made 
out against our translation which warrants anew one, On the 
contrary, the late investigation on the subject of what is termed 
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the University monopoly has confirmed the excellence of our 
present version. Many object to a new translation of the Scrip- 
tures, because it would materially interfere with many of our best 
authors ; because, thati, the language of Shakespeare and Milton 
would no longer be recognised as drawn from “ the well of English 
undefiled,” and some words would speedily lose their acceptation. 

_ We need not say that such is not our line of defence, Deep as 
is Our reverence, warm as is our admiration of the mighty masters, 
who have, in better days than these, adorned, and beautified, and 
invigorated our language by their graceful, yet dignified and noble 
compositions, we would yet cast them from us for ever rather 
than that the souls’ welfare of our people should be jeoparded 
by their preservation, We take an objection on different grounds. 
We think that a new translation is both unnecessary, and fraught H 
with danger ; we think that, by it, a door would be opened for t 
the introduction of expressions which, according to the modifica- 
tions of language, might bear all and any interpretations “ by 
the cunning craft of men who hie in wait to deceive,” and that the 
faith of millions would be shaken Do we then object to Pro- 
fessor Stuart’s New Translation? Upon the principle above- 
mentioned, we do. But as a work of a man distinguished for 
talent, piety, and candour, we freely say that it is entitled to very 
high praise. We will not open the invidious question of the 
qualifications of an American Professor for the task of rendering 
the Scriptures into the English language, farther than to say, that, 
for us at least, little satisfaction can be expected to be derived 
from a new translation, when many words in common use bear 
different interpretations on the different sides of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

We must now briefly advert to one or two passages in the 
work before us, in justice to Mr. Stuart, whose commentary and 
excursus are filled with interesting and valuable information. 
The work is intended for young students in divinity, and there- 

fore we mect often with minute criticisms, which to the ma- 
tured scholar and theologian may appear unnecessary, but which 
will be found highly useful to the beginner, as they will draw 
his attention to nice points of philology, and so tend to give 
him accuracy, as well as extent of knowledge. 

We may remark (with all due respect for the work of so dis- 
tinguished a scholar, and meaning merely to throw out 2 hint 
here and there on the points which ‘have attracted our notice, and 
may therefore attract the observation of others) that im translation 
the Professor does not seem to us to be particularly happy i the 
i expression ‘* constituted,” which he uses as an equivalent to the 
original “ 
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To us the word “ constituted” is far from conveying, as Mr, 
Stuart conceives (p. 63), a “ simple and unembarrassed meaning,” 
for we cannot divest ourselves of the idea that the term implies 
that a person is made what he was not. That our blessed Lord 
should be constituted a Judge, Acts 10, 42, (an instance which 
Mr. Stuart says is “ exactly in point,”) we comprehend, because 
we understand that he thereby is appointed to an office which he 
had not hitherto exercised; but we do not understand how such 
a term can be applied to Christ as the Son of God. “ Constitu- 
ted the Son of God,” seems to us necessarily to imply that He 
was appointed to that state of being, and thus that there was a 
time when he was not the Son of God. And the addition of the 
words “ éy duvaus” does not, to our imperfect judgment, make 
this reading more clear or less objectionable. In Christ’s “ fleshly 
or transitory nature and state, he was David's son,—what was 
He,” asks the Professor (p. 61), ‘ in his exalted condition, his 
pneumatic state? ‘The answer is, ‘ The Son of God;’ and not 
simply this; for He was the Son of God while & capxs; but 
in his exalted state,” viz., after his resurrection, “ He was the 
Son of God éy buvawe, i. e. He was “ Lord over all,” “ Head over 
all things to His Church, agx% Tis xticsws re Océ.” Now do we 
not read that the Son had “ power over all flesh,” (John, xvii. 2); 
that “ all things were delivered unto Him of His Father,” (Mat. 
ii. 27), and this while He was év cagxi? If this be so, then with 
deference we submit that the Redeemer was always the Son of 
God éy évveuss, and therefore it was superfluous to make such an 
announcement, as that He “ was* constituted the Son of God 
with power after His resurrection from the dead.” Then again 
with reference to the Greek “ égic$évros,” we cannot see that the 
interpretation given to it by Chrysostom, Cyril, and a host of both 
ancient and modern critics; and which interpretation our Eng- 
lish Version follows—viz., xGévros, x. T. A. 1S Incorrect or 
unwarranted, according to the strict meaning of the word, 
‘OviZouas means to be defined, marked out, to be determined, so 
as to preclude dispute and mistake, and bears these senses, says 
Scapula, actively as well as well as passively.+ Understanding 
then our received English translation, “ declared,” as synonimous 
with “ marked out” or “ determined,” we think that we have al- 
ready a true and “ simple and unembarrassed meaning” for the 


* It may be uncandid in us not to acknowledge, that Bishop Pearson, arguing this sub- 
ject, says ** Thus was he” (Christ) “ defined or constituted and appointed the Son of God 
with power by the resurrection from the dead.” — Pearson on the Creed, v. be p- 173. 

+ dgigopeas. ‘Terminor, finior, item active et metap. definio, do definitionem rei, 
Arist. Eth. item censeo, existimo. Arist. Eth. 2.—Scap. Lex. 

éeiZw. 3) declaro, demonstro et confirmo, ita certo demonstro, at in controversiam 
vocari non amplius possit.—Schleusner. 
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original “ égie9évros.” ‘The Apostle’s argument would then stand 
thus; (we follow Professor Stuart’s translation): « Paul, a ser- 
vant of Jesus Christ, a chosen Apostle, set apart for the Gospel of 
God, which He formerly published by His prophets in the Holy 
Scriptures concerning his Son, (who was of the seed of David 
as to the flesh, and was ‘declared, ‘ marked out’ (esr Gevros) 
the Son of God with power as to his holy spiritual nature 
after his resurrection from the dead.” x. tr. A. But we have ano- 
ther, and, as we think, conclusive reason for maintaining the ex- 
pression ‘ declared” to be an equivalent to the original égicbévros, 
even from the “ usus loquendi”’ of the Greek grammarians, al- 
though Mr. Stuart conceives that “ no example is to be found in 
the classics which seems to be exactly in point.” The gram- 
marians wishing to express in Greek the Latin mood “ indica- 
tivus’ use the word bgisixds. ‘They therefore clearly understood 
that the verb, from which the adjective is formed, would a 
according to common acceptation, the sense of ‘ indicating” o 
" declaring.” “If,” (says Professor Stuart, p. 63,) “ we » Be 
construe the phrase thus, as some do; ‘ Declared to be the Son 
of God with power by the Holy Spirit on account of (by) his 
resurrection from the dead;’ one might then ask, how could the 
resurrection declare in any special manner, that Christ was the 
Son of God? Was not Lazarus raised from the dead, were not 
others raised from the dead by Christ, by the Apostles, by Elijah, 
and by the bones of Elisha? And yet was their resurrection 
proof that they were the Sons of God! God did indeed prepare 
the way for universal dominion to be given to Christ, by raising 
him from the dead. ‘To the like purpose is the Apostle’ $ asser- 
tion in Acts, xvi. S31. But how an event common to him, to 
Lazarus, and to many others, could of itself demonstrate him to 
be the Son of God 2y vvausi, remains yet to be shown.” Now 
we are expressly told by our Lord, in Luke, xx. 35—6, that the 
who are raised from the dead to eternal life, are Sons of God, 
being children of the resurrection, “ vioi Te O88, avasacews 
viol dviec.” It surely, then, must be satisfactorily shown that the 
simple fact of Christ’s resurrection declares him to be the Son of 
God; for what is true of all who are raised from the dead to life 
eternal must be be true of Him. We need not explain how this 
comes to pass. “ It is written,” and therefore we believe. It 
has been beautifully and eloquently said “ The grave is as the 
womb of the earth; Christ, who is. raised from thence 1 Is, as it 
were, begotten to another life: and God, who raised him, is his 
Father.” 

It is impossible within the limits of our article, either to com- 
ment upon many passages, which as they deviate from our version, 
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require remark, or to do justice to the philological observations 
with which Professor Stuart has enriched his work. We shall 
therefore make one or two selections as specimens of our author’s 
criticism, of his care in endeavouring to unravel the true meaning 
of the Apostle’s argument and expressions, and of the piety which 
breathes throughout his pages. But, before we close with this 
grateful task, we feel it right to state that our objections to a new 


translation are not diminished by what we have read in the volume 


on our table. We are unwilling to be captious in our notice of 
those points which offend our prejudices, or to lay too great a 
stress upon apparently minor defects. Premising this, we trust 
not to be thought uncandid or unfair towards Mr. Stuart, if, 
although we say that there are many unnecessary deviations, we 
do not enter into the discussion of them. It will be unjust, 
however, to deny that some of the deviations are emendations, 
There is one passage, however, which has not been altered, but 
which we expected, from its notoriety, would be altered, and with 
advantage, inasmuch as the omission of the article in our English 
translation is unquestionably a defect, not because it changes the 
meaning, but because the supply of it would give force and ex- 
pression to one of those verati oct to which we have alluded. 

In ch. ix. v. 17, Mr. Stuart has adopted a new reading, which 
he labours hard to defend in his Commentary and Excursus, but 
which, as it seems to us, is totally uncalled for.“ For this cause 
have I raised thee up,” &c. says the Apostle, quoting from Exodus, 
ch. ix. 16, (according to our verse), “ For this very purpose 
have [ roused thee up,” &c. writes our author. Now it is of 
course clear that the ee word used in Exodus must decide 
what the Apostle intended by the quotation, It is impossible to 
conceive that St. Paul, although not using the phrase of the Sep- 
tuagint, would quote the verse in question attaching a different 
meaning from the original to the important werd in it. But Pro- 
fessor Stuart saves us the trouble, and precludes the necessity of 
our discussion of the Hebrew. 


“The Hebrew word is YTD}, Hiphil of Woy; which usually 
means, in Kal, ¢o stand, to stand fast, to continue, to stand up, &c.. In 
Hiphil (MyM), it means to make to stand, to place, also, to keep stand- 


ing, to preserve or continue in standing. ‘Tholuck and others have laboured 
to show that YW has this latter signification in Exod. ix. 16. 


That the Hebrew word might have such a sense, is sufficiently plain from 
1 Kings, xv. 4. 2 Chron. ix. 8. Prov. xxix. 4. 2 Chron, xxxv. 2. And 
so the Kal conjugation not unfrequently means fo continue, to remain in 
standing ; e. g. Exod. ix. 28. Lev. xiii, 5. Dan. x. 17. But although 
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the Hebrew word TIT might have the sense which Tholuck and 


others assign to it, yet the Greek word é£ijyerpa, which Paul uses, can 
hardly have such sense put upon it. I have been able to find no example 
of a usus loquendi, that would justify this exegesis. 


“The main question remains, however: Has TIP the sense of 


exciting, arousing, awaking, like the é£iyerpa of the apostle ? If so, then 
we may presume the apostle chose this Greek word, in deliberate prefer- 
ence to the cuernonOne of the Septuagint. 


Instances of this nature are clear. So in Neh. vi. 7, FYVIY, thou 
hast roused up or excited the prophets, &e. So Dan. xi. 11, 13, TyM, 


and he shall excite or rouse up a great multitude, &c. We can have 
little reason, then, to doubt that the apostle had such a meaning of 
SVS in view, when he rendered it é&jyeepa; for this Greek word is 


fairly susceptible of no other meaning. In accordance, therefore, with 
this result (respecting the meaning of éf/pyecpa), TL have translated thus: 
For this very purpose have I roused thee up.” —pp. 385, 386. 


Now of the passages mentioned above, and indeed of all where 
the difficulty les in the meaning of the prominent word, the con- 
text ought to be the umpire. We do not say that this, as a canon 
of criticism, is universally applicable, but that generally it is 
received. Now bearing in mind the force of the Hebrew conju- 
gation, Hiphil—and that of the four passages quoted as support- 
ing Professor ‘Tholuch’s view, the context of three unquestionably, 
viz. 1 Kings, ch. xv. v.43 2 Chron, ch. ix, v.83 2 Chron, ch, xxxv, 
v. 2; and of the fourth, ‘Prov. ch. xxix. v. 4, probably, does sup- 
port the sense of placing in an eminent situation or “ raising up, 
(Eng. vers.) as may be proved by reference;—and that of the two 
passages, quoted as Supporting Professor Stuart’s view, viz. 
Neh. chevi. v. 7; Dan. ch. xiv. 11, 13, the context will only 
support the sense of ‘* exciting” and ‘* rousing,” but not so as to 
place the person “ excited” in an eminent or distinguished situa- 
tion, or to convey the idea of continuance, we submit that Pro- 
fessor Vholuck’s view is established upon the authority of Scrip- 
ture, and that Professor Stuart’s falls, or is lable to fall, to the 
ground. If then the argument of the German scholar is sood— 
as we conceive, upon Mr. Stuart’s own showing, it is—then the 
English version is also more consonant to Scripture than this new 
translation, Because the same idea is implied by “ raising up” 
as by ‘ setting up,” “ making to stand,” or “ preserving” in an 
eminent station. Thus much for the Hebrew. One word only 
remains to be added for the Greek “ éyyeiga.” Scapula, voc. 
éysiew, (we the rather quote him because he is not strictly, like 
Schleusner, and others, a theological lexicographer,) has this 
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meaning among others: apud Herodian: statuere 
tropaum”—and then descending to the compounds, “ voc. é€e- 
ysiow idem quod éysew."* We will not assume, because 
has borne this meaning, that therefore ieysigw must bear the 
same;—but, without any violent “ petitio principii,” we think 
that the ‘ usus loquendi” is not altogether so opposed to the inter- 
pretation given of our received version as our author believes. 
We have waived, it will be seen, the theological question, although 
our argument would be thereby strengthened. It is consonant 
with all we know of the arrangements of Divine Providence, to 
“ raise up” and exalt certain of the children of men to distin- 
guished stations, to serve as beacons for the world around, and to 
warn the mariners on the ocean of life against the rocks and 
quicksands whereon they may make shipwreck of their souls; but 
we do not know that it is consonant with the dealings of a Ged of 
Mercy, to rouse and excite, either directly or permissively, medi- 
ately or immediately, his feeble creatures to the commission of 
sin, which, although it may afford an occasion for the magnifying 
of his power, will prove the misery of the transgressors. 

In arguing upon ch. vii. v.30, Mr. Stuart wishes to convey to 
his students that the word éxadzce implies not only the external 
but the znfernal “ call” to the Gospel; in other words, unless we 
have mistaken his argument, that all who are xAyrds will be saved. 


“« Tobrove cal éxadXece, the same did he also call. Is this the so named 
effectual calling ; or does it mean nothing more than the external invita- 
tion of the gospel, the moral suasion of it addressed to the heart and 
understanding of sinners? That the external call is often designated 
by the word caXéw, is clear enough from such passages as Matt. ix. 13. 
Mark. ii. 17. Luke v. 32. Gal. i. 6. v. 8, 13. Eph. iv. 1,4, &c. But 
the word cadéw may also be applied to effectual calling, i. e. such a call- 
ing as ensures acceptance. In such a way cAfote and kAnrog are, beyond 
all doubt, usually applied to effectual calling or election. So here, éeaXece 
manifestly means, such a calling as proceeds from the rpd0eor¢, from the 
_ore-knowledge and from the predetermination of God in respect to the 
objects of it, and which is followed by justification or pardon of sin, and 
final glory. If this be not effectual calling, what is? Such a call as 
— from the everlasting purpose and love of God, and ends in 

eavenly glory, is something more than an eternal motive or suasory 
argument, merely addressed to the mind.” —p. 349. 


It will be observed, (and this is almost the only instance in the 
work where such an omission occurs ; with such an impartial 


* The same idea is conveyed by this quotation as by the rendering of our transla- 
tors. The erection of the trophy corresponds, avalogically and metaphorically, to the 
elation of Pharaoh as a monument of divine power. “ For the Scripture saith unto 
Pharaoh, ‘ Even for this same purpose have I raised thee up, that 1 might show my 
power in thee, and that my name may be declared throughout all the earths ”’ 
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honesty is the controversy conducted) that passages are quoted 
confessedly proving that only an external “ call” is implied by 
them, while not a single passage is adduced to confirm Mr. Stuart's 
exegesis. 

Our pious and excellent author desires, we are well persuaded, 
nothing less than that the scholastic reader should not, without 
inquiry, adopt his views; and therefore we are sure that he will 
regard our caution to the student with no invidious feeling, when 
we exhort him to call “ no man master” in his study and perusal 
of the Word of ‘Truth. ‘To refer to the works of the learned and 
pious, to compare the various readings they adopt with the sole 
unerring standard, to sift, to inquire, and to ponder,—this is be- 
coming and needful. But to fly to a Commentary, be the author 
how distinguished soever he may be, for the purpose of super- 
seding personal industry and investigation, is the token of culpable 
sloth and indolence. 

We take our leave of Professor Stuart, trusting that he may be 
permitted to continue long in his sphere of usefulness, in which 
for many years he has been doing so much good, and by perse- 
vering in which he will shed a lustre over America, brighter than 
can be conferred by the triumphs of the senate or the field, and a 
glory, more substantial than will redound from the proudest acqui- 
sitions of conquest and enterprise. 

Redeeming our word, we beg to recommend the following 
extracts, which are worthy the attention of students of every age. 

Arguing against the /iteral reading of some passages of Scrip- 
ture he says: 


We come, next, to the second class of reasons assigned by Tholuck 
in defence of his interpretation ; viz. those derived from the Jewish and 
Christian belief respecting the renovation of the natural world, at a 
future period, 

“<The passages of Scripture mainly relied on, are 2 Pet, iii. 7—12. 
Rev, xxi. 1. Is. xi. 6, seq. Ixv. 17, seq. Heb. xii. 26, seq. Hints of 
the same doctrine are supposed to be contained in Matt. xiii, 38, seq. 
xix. 28, and Acts iii. 21, Brief suggestions respecting passages of such 
a nature, are all which any reader will here expect. 

‘“‘ All the force of argument from these and the like passages, must 
rest on a Uiteral interpretation of them. But how can passages of this 
nature be urged as having a literal meaning, after reading Rev. chap. 
xxi, and xxii. L—5 ? Or if this does not satisfy the mind, then com- 
pare passages of a similar nature, viz. those which have respect to the 
Messiah's kingdom on earth, his spiritual kingdom before the end of 
time, and during the gathering in of his saints. What immeasurable 
absurdities and contradictions must be involved in a literal exegesis 
here! For example; from Is. ii. |—4 and Micah iv. 1—3, one might 
prove that in the time of the Messiah, the temple of the Lord is to be 
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built on a mountain, placed on the top of the highest mountains an 
where to be found, and that there all the nations of the earth will 
assemble to offer their devotions. Is. xi. 6—9 would prove that all 
the brute creation are to experience an absolute change of their very 
nature ; the lion is to eat straw like the ox; the asp and the cockatrice 
are no more to retain their venomous power. Is. ix. 7 would prove, 
that the literal throne of David is to be occupied by the Messiab, and 
that he is to rule in his capacity as literal king, without intermission, 
and without end. Is. xxv. 6—8 would prove, that a feast of fat things 
and of rich wines is to be made for all nations, and that all suffering and 
sorrow and death are to be abolished. Is. xxxv. 1—10 would prove 
that the deserts of the earth are to be filled with living streams and 
- exuberant herbage and trees, and that all the ransomed of the Lord 
are to repair to the literal mount Zion, where they will have uninter- 
rupted and everlasting pleasure. Is. xliii, 18—21 would prove the 
same thing respecting the deserts ; and also that the beasts of the field, 
the dragons, and the owls, shall be among the worshippers of God. 
Is. lv. 1—13 would prove, not only that wine and milk are to be had, 
in the days of the Messiah, without money and without price, but 
that the mountains and the hills will break forth into singing, and all 
the trees of the field shall clap their hands! Is. 1x. 15—-22 would prove 
that Israel is to feed on the milk of the Gentiles, and to be nourished by 
the breasts of kings ; and also that there will be no sun by day, nor moon 
by night, but God himself, by his own = gaan is to make their ever- 
lasting light, so that no more night will ever be known. (The very 
same things are said respecting the New Jerusalem, in Rev. xxi. 23; are 
they literal there ?) Is. [xvi. 22—24 would prove, that all nations are to 
come, from one new moon to another, and from one sabbath to another, 
and worship before the Lord in Jerusalem. 

“* Why now are not such passages just as reasonably construed in a 
literal manner, as those which have respect to the kingdom of God after 
the general resurrection? Must it not be true, that in its very nature 
this kingdom will be still more spiritual, thai that of the Messiah 
during its preparatory or disciplinary state? This will not be denied. 
Is there not reason @ fortiori, then, why we should understand the lan- 
guage respecting this kingdom as figurative ; in just the same manner 
as we are obliged to do, with regard to all the descriptions in the Bible 
of the heavenly world? Nay, I may add, that the idea of Flatt, 
Tholuck, and many others, about a renewed earth becoming the literal 
abode of the blessed, after the resurrection, is directly at variance with 
other declarations of the Scriptures. Paul 1epresents Christians at the 
general resurrection as caught up to meet the Lord in the air, i. e. as 
ascending to heaven, and as so, being ever with the Lord, viz. in heaven, 
1 Thess. iv. 17. So all the Bible; believers are to dwell with God, to 
be with him, to see his face, to enjoy his presence, to stand at his right 
hand. The apostle Paul says, that at the resurrection this mortal will 
put on immortality, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God, that this natural body is to become a spiritual body, and be made 
like unto Christ’s glorified body, 1 Cor, xv. 44, 50,53; and all this, 
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that saints may be glorified with Christ. But where is Christ’s body ? 
And where does he dwell? And where do believers go, when they are 
“ absent from the body,” in order that they may be “ present with the 
Lord >” Our Saviour represents the saints at the resurrection, as 
becoming incapable of all earthly pleasures, and as being made like to 
the angels of God in heaven. Matt. xxii. 29, 30. And must we believe, 
after all this, that the present earth, when it has undergone an emenda- 
tion, is still to be the abode of spiritual bodies, of saints made like to 
their Lord and Redeemer? Believe it who may, I must first see all 
these and the like texts blotted out from the Bible; nay, my whole 
views respecting the very nature of future happiness must undergo au 
entire transformation, as great as the earth itself is supposed by the 
writers in question to undergo, before I can admit such an exegesis as 
they defend. It contradicts analogy ; it contradicts the nature of the 
case; it contradicts the express declarations of the Saviour and of his 
Apostles.”—pp. 326—328. 

As a specimen of criticism we would extract, had we room, 
Mr. Stuart’s remarks upon the meaning of the word “ xricis.”— 
pp. 380—335. 

We conclude with the following extract, which will assist both 
the young scholar and the Christian. 


“TO rvedpa, the Spirit. But what Spirit? Our own mind? A 
filial Spirit? Or the Spirit of God? Each of these methods of 
exegesis has been defended. I was once inclined to regard the second 
meaning as the most probable ; principally on account of the 27th 
verse, It is natural to ask: Does not the epithet 6 épevydv rac 
capelac, designate him who knows the secrets of the Auman breast, and 
not him who knows the secrets of the Spirit of God, i,e. his own 
secrets? ‘Then again, rod mvevparoc, in the same verse, seems 
to mean, the mind, will, destgn of the human heart or spirit; and again, 
Where in all the Scriptures is the Spirit of God represented as making 
intercession (évrvyxdver) for the saints? These difficulties led me, as 
they have done many others, to construe tvedvpa as meaning rvevpa 
viobeciac, comp. ver. 15. But a re-investigation of this subject, has 
now, onthe whole, made me to doubt this exegesis ; and this for reasons 
which will be specified in the sequel. 

* Let the reader first compare rvetja in vs. 2, 4,5, 6, 9, 11, 13, 14, 23, 
where it clearly means the Spirit of God or of Christ, and he will feel 
the weight of probability that the writer here uses veda in the like 
sense. ‘That Spirit which sanctifies Christians, which subdues their 
fleshly appetites, which gives them a filial temper, which bestows a 
foretaste of future glory,—this same Spirit aids Christians in all their 
sufferings and sorrows ; and consequently they ought patiently to endure 
them. It cannot be denied, that intensity of meaning is given to the 
whole passage, by this exegesis. . 

 YuvavricapPdaverat, helps; but in the Greek, ovy augments the 
signification, so that one might translate, greatly assists, affords much 
help,— ‘Ao@eveiace pay, our infirmities, seems to mean, our frail, infirm, 
afflicted, troubled state ; and this accords entirely with the context. 
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ydp,x.r. ydp illustrantis again ; for the shews what 
our condition is, and how the Spirit aids us. yap ....ouK 
oldaper, had we know not what we should pray for as we ought ; i.e. in 
our perplexities, weaknesses, ignorance, and distresses, we are often at 
a loss what would be best for us, or most agreeable to the will of God 
respecting us. Kao éei, i.e. the object for which we should pray «a6d 
cei, Viz. Kara 7rd OéXnpa rov Oeod (comp. | John v. 14), is frequently 
unknown to us. 

In this state, the same Spirit, [(Qy /) abro ro rvetpa, the same who 
sanctifies us, dwells in us, and helps our infirmities—this same Spirit 
intercedes for us, where in composition 
with the verb, augments the force of it. 

“* Prayer or supplication, however, made by the Spirit, i.e. the Spirit 
of God, as such and by himself, is not here intended. So the sequel 
clearly shews. The Spirit makes intercession for us orevaypoic 
cdadjrowc, in sighs or groans which are unutterable, i.e. the full mean- 
ing of which cannot be spoken in words. Or d&Aadfroic, may mean 
that which is not uttered, that which is internal, suppressed sighs. Either 
sense is good ; and either gives an intense meaning. In this way, then, 
the Spirit intercedes for the saints, viz. by exciting within them such 
longing and high desires for conformity to God, and for deliverance 
from evil, and for the enjoyment of future blessedness, that these desires 
become unutterable ; no Janguage can adequately express them. What 
is thus done in the souls of believers through the influence of the Spirit, 
is here attributed to him; i.e. he is said to do, what they do under his 
special influence. 

“* In accordance with such a sentiment, Fenelon, in his Essay entitled, 
Que UEsprit de Dieu enseigne en dedans, (‘That the Spirit of God 

teaches internally,] says in a very striking manner: “ The Spirit of 
God is the soul of our soul.” So Augustine, with equal correctness 
and concinnity: “ Non Spiritus Sanctus in semetipso apud semet- 
ipsum in illa Trinitate gemit ; sed in nobis gemit, quia gemere nos facit, 
(Tract. VI. in Johan. § 2); that is, ‘ the Divine Spirit does not groan 
or intercede in and by himself, as God and belonging to the Trinity ; 
but he intercedes by his influence upon us, and by leading us to aspira- 
tions which language cannot express ;’ a sentiment equally true and 
striking. 

(27) ‘O épevviv rag xapciac, a common appellation of God 
who is omniscient ; comp. Ps. vii. 9 (10). Jer. xi. 20.—Olée rd gpd- 


vnpa tov mvevparoc, knoweth the desire of the Spirit or the mind of 


the Spirit, i.e. what is sought after, willed, or desired, when these 

orevaypot cdadijro, excited by him, arise. In other words: ‘ The 

Searcher of hearts does not need that desires should be clothed or ex- 

pressed in language, in order perfectly to understand them and to listen 
. to them.’ 

“Tt is not the mind of the Spirit of God, in itself considered and 
as belonging to the Godhead, that the Searcher of hearts is here 
represented as knowing. It is the mind or desire of the Spirit, as 
disclosed év orevaypoic adadijroc Tay ayiwy, that the writer means to 
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designate. In this way, there is no difficulty in applying zvevpa to the 
Spirit of God. 

“"Ore xara... . dyiwy, because he intercedes for the saints agreeably 
to the will of God. ‘To construe xara Oedv, to God, as if it were 
mpoc Oeov here, the usus loguendi of the language absolutely forbids ; 
for évrvyyaver Kara. ... means fo accuse ; in which case. also, card 
must be followed by the Genitive. Kara Oedy, then, must mean 
secundum Deum, i.e. xara to OéXnpa tov Oeov, comp. | John v. 14. 
So the Syriac version, Chrysostom, Tholuck, Flatt, and others. Comp. 
for this sense of xara, Rom. viii. 4. 2 Cor. xi. 17, Rom. ii. 2. Luke 
ii. 22, 24, 27, 29, et al. 

“Sentiment: ‘ The Searcher of hearts knows all that the sighs of his 
children mean, when these are excited by his Spirit ; for the Spirit 
excites in them unutterable desires, in accordance with the will of God, 
i.e. desires for what is agreeable to his will or proper for him to grant : 
to which, therefore, he will readily listen.’ 

* In this mode of exegesis, all difficulties seem to be removed, and one 
is enabled to maintain a uniform and consistent meaning of xvevpa 
throughout the whole chapter. 

‘The Christian who reads this passage with a spirit that responds 
to the sentiments which it discloses, cannot avoid lifting up his soul 
to God, with overflowing gratitude for his mercies. Here, we are 

r and wretched and miserable and blind and naked, and in want 
of all things; we are crushed before the moth; we ali do fade as a 
leaf, and the wind taketh us away; we are often in distress, in 
darkness, in perplexity, in straits from which we can see no escape, 
no issue; even in far the greater number of cases, we know not 
what will be for our ultimate and highest good, and so ‘ know 
not what we should pray for as we ought: but then, the Spirit of 
the living God is present with all the true followers of the Saviour ; 
he excites desires in their souls of liberation from sin and present evil, 
of heavenly blessedness and holiness, greater than words can express. 
The soul can only vent itself in sighs, the meaning of which language 
is too feeble to express. Often we do not know enough of the con- 
sequences or designs of present trials and sufferings, even to venture 
on making a definite request with regard to them; because we do 
not know whether relief from them is best or not. The bumble 
Christian, who feels his need of chastisement, will very often be 
brought to such a state. Then what a high and precious privilege it 
is, that our ‘ unutterable sighs’ should be heard and understood by Him 
who searches our hearts! Who can read this without emotion? Such 
are the blessings purchased for sinners by redeeming blood! Such the 
consolations which flow from the throne of God, for a groaning and 
dying world !"—pp. 341—343. 
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Art. XIIIL.—The Reform Ministry and the Reformed Parlia- 


ment. Fourth Edition. London, James Ridgway and Sons. 
Piccadilly. 1833. | 


THE pamphlet before us contains a review of the measures of his 
majesty’s ministers in their domestic and foreign policy, and paints 
them all ‘ couleur de rose.” Accordingly, it has been extra- 
vagantly praised and vehemently decried, in compliance with the 
approved spirit of party, without possessing in itself either merits 
or demerits of any extraordinary kind. It strikes us as rather a 
clever exposition and a skilful piece of pleadership. It may be 
the sole production of Mr. Spring Rice, or a pic-nic made up 
from the contributions of all the government offices. We really 
care not a rush about the matter. For us the mystery of its com- 
position has no interest; nor shall we think of pinning our faith 
to the estimate of transactions formed by any writer, who so evi- 
dently enacts the part of an advocate rather than of a judge. We 
have no intention, therefore, of pursuing it through its details; 
but look at it simply as it gives us an opportunity of offering a few 
remarks upon the debates and proceedings of the first session of 
the Reformed Parliament of Great Britain, and briefly consider- 
the position in which we find ourselves at its close. 

Yet let not our readers be alarmed. We are not about to 
plunge into the wide and troubled ocean of general politics. We 
have no desire to ride upon the tumbling billows; and we appre- 
hend that it is no human power which can direct the approaching 
storm. ‘The centre, round which our orbit must revolve, is the 
Church and the affairs of the Church, or rather Religion and the 
interests of Religion. Our examination, therefore, will be for 
the most part confined to such matters as have an immediate 
bearing upon our spiritual or ecclesiastical relations, 

The measures of the session, which has just passed, have been 
remarkable in themselves; and are still more remarkable as pre- 
sages and portents of that which is to come. Of what has been 
done to affect the Church, by far the greater share regards the 
Establishment in Ireland. The Lrish Church, in fact, has been 
almost re-modelled; the vestry cess has been abolished ; Bishoprics 
have been lopped off, like dead branches from an old tree; and if 
the Legislature has not yet trenched upon the sacredness of pro- 
perty strictly ecclesiastical; has not yet declared it alienable at 
the discretion of the state; it has advanced within a hair’s-breadth 
of the invasion of the principle. On the other side, some assistance 
has been afforded to the clergy of Ireland in the collection of their 
tithes; and the sum of £1,000,000 has been advanced in relief of 
their immediate distresses, 
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As to England, the bill for the commutation of tithes, which is 
known to have been in readiness, has been postponed for reasons 
into which we shall not inquire; but plans have been suggested, 
and, we believe, are now in agitation, for the revision and altera- 
tion of the Liturgy; nor can we have forgotten that memorable 
piece of legislation, conducted by the Solicitor-General, intituled 
the “ Tithes Stay-of-Suits Bill,” which was hurried by acclama- 
tion through the House of Commons, and so unceremoniously 
dismissed by the House of Peers, not without the special consent 
of the Lord Chancellor, 

If we look to the vast dependencies of the empire, we find the 
foundations laid of a more extensive Clerical Establishment and 
Hierarchy in India; while, by turning our eyes from east to west, 
we see also that religious instruction is to be provided for the 
slaves, who are to emerge in our colonies through apprenticeship 
into freedom, upon ‘liberal and comprehensive principles;” which 
is, by interpretation, under the auspices of the Dissenting Mis- 
sionaries no less than of the regular Clergymen attached to the 
Church. In the same spirit the grant of £20,000, which has 
been made for the purposes of education at home, is to be distri- 
buted, we are given to understand, to the other religious bodies 
in an equal, if not in a larger, proportion than to the members of 
the Church of England.* 

We state these things without comment; we state them as 
matters of fact, not as matters, on the one hand, of remonstrance 
and complaint, or, on the other hand, of exultation and rejoicing. 
Momentous as they are, whether for good or evil, their importance 
dwindles into nothing in comparison with other and too obvious 
considerations. The temper generally exhibited by the public 
mind during the progress of the legislative enactments was, to a 
close observer, of more fearful meaning than the enactments 
themselves. It can hardly have escaped any reflecting person 
that the grossest and most truculent calumnies were “received 
greedily and without inquiry; while the tardy steps of justice 
halted lamely, and too often impotently, after the rapid strides of 
triumphant defamation. Men swallowed the most enormous 
slanders with the stomach of an ostrich, and then strained at the 
simplest truths, which were to refute them, as something too big 
for the delicacy of their throats, and too hard for the weakness of 
their digestion. Let us take, for instance, that “ 'Tithes Stay-of- 
Suits Bill,” which we have already mentioned. With what fond 


* We really had not heart to mention above the lamentable parsimony which has 
occasioned the contemplated reduction, and after the year1854, the total discontinuance 
of the parliamentary grants which have been bestowed for the advancement of religion 
or religious education to the Clergy of British North America. 
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and credulous avidity did the people, and the chosen represen- 
tatives of the people, listen to exaggerated tales about the innu- 
merable multitude of processes instituted by the Clergy; with 
what loud and angry voices did they express their abhorrence of 
men, as being insatiable of litigation and very cormorants of 
rapacity, who were acting under a kind of moral compulsion, and 
looked much more to the interests of their successors than to 
their own, ‘That the occurrence of any suits was to be lamented, 
is most true; but the fault, we affirm, was not with the Clergy, 
who, on the contrary, appear to have urged their pecuniary rights 
with that lenity and forbearance, which, in nine instances out of 
every ten, they have uniformly manifested. Again, the collection 
of tithes and other clerical dues is becoming a matter of difficulty; 
and the repugnance, we fear, 1s ascending to men of tolerable sub- 
stance and decent respectability from that large class of persons 
with which it naturally began, who have a strong disinclination to 
pay any thing of which they can avoid the payment: that new 
species of insubordination, which goes by the gentle name of 
“ passive resistance,” has leapt, almost at a single bound, across 
the Irish channel to our own immediate shores: and in more 
parishes than one, the usual church-rates have been refused by the 
votes of considerable majorities of vestrymen, and the church- 
wardens have been under the necessity of making a public decla- 
ration that they had not sufficient funds for the requisite repairs 
of the Church, or the payment of the inferior officers connected 
with its services. 

These things have already happened; and, as signs of the 
times, they are enough to make us anxious. We repeat, how- 
ever, that the intensity of our solicitude is much increased, when 
we regard them as heralds and indications of coming events; when 
we see other and more awful shapes swelling into a gigantic mag- 
nitude amidst the haze of the distance, and seem to hear some- 
thing unearthly whispering to us of a futurity big with prodigies 
of change; like ‘the weird sisters announcing to Macbeth not 
merely the earl that was, but the king that should be hereafter. 
rare it is almost idle to look back upon the past, except as a 
guide for the present and the future. tt i is for this reason that we 
have cast a retrospective glance to the measures of the legis- 
lature, and the tone of popular opinion which has accompanied 
them through their several stages. We shall now advert to the 
state of parties which they have engendered and the condition im 
which they have placed us, under the conviction that we have 
seen but the beginning of troubles; that the end is not yet: and 
that scarcely any description of persons will be contented that 
things should rest exactly as they are. Tor unless we are much 
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mistaken, the most striking feature in our circumstances is, that 
we are in a process of ¢ransition rather than im any settled and 
permanent state. The question seems to be, not so much whe- 
ther changes will arise, as what character is to be stamped upon 
them. We confess our suspicions that their tendency is to be 
of an extreme character; and we arrive at this conclusion from a 
survey, as dispassionate as we can make it, of the relative strength, 
and resources, and expectations of the various orders of our po- 
pulation, as well as the organs which influence public opinion, or 
give their impetus to the progressive movements of society. 

Our first attention is due to the members of the government. 
We have no wish to heap abuse upon their designs or their 
actions. We cannot think that they mean ruin to ‘the Church. 
We rather imagine that those among them who possess the highest 
talents, and the most considerable weight, as Lord Grey, Lord 
Brougham and Mr. Stanley, not to mention the Messrs. Grant 
and the party to Which they are attached, would maintain it in 
the integrity of its present revenues, and almost the plenitude of 
its present rights, only making alterations in the collection and 
distribution of its property with other changes of detail. But 
there is a prevalent and probably a well-grounded notion, that on 
this subject there are warm divisions in “the cabinet; and if the 
heads of the government are unable to subdue the refractory 
temper of their subordinate colleagues, there is in the impetuosity 
of the popular volition a far more formidable power which they 
cannoteven combat. ‘They are at the mercy of that wild spirit of 
innovation, which they have done much to conjure into existence. 
We verily believe that they know no more than ourselves what 
course events will take within the next three years. Assuredly, at 
least, they cannot command that course. Instead of impressing 
a tone upon the state of opinions out of doors, they take their 
own tone from its dictation, ‘They feed their way instead of 
seeing it. Instead of steering onward in any direct track, they 
can only spread their sails to “catch the gusts of public caprice 
just as they arise, with whatever strength and from whatever 
quarter. Hence it becomes impossible to calculate, from any 
certain data, upon the nature of their policy; and the misfortune 
is, that even while their intentions are not hostile to the Church, 
their measures, not the less, may be destructive. Sometimes, 


. indeed, they have almost had the eppearance of men standing in 


a strange district, by cross-roads where there is no sign-post, and 
waiting for some one to pass by and show them the way. 

If we pass on from the ministry to the legislature, we are met 
by a combination of similar elements. The power of the legis- 
lature is no longer supreme. It is inadequate to cope with the 
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expressed decision of the masses of people collected in our large 
towns, who, in reality, form at this moment, the moving power 
and lever of the state. ‘There is no potent voice issuing from the 
recesses of the legislature, which leads and sways the public mind 
of Engiand. There are no parliamentary names which act as 
spells. You cannot “ conjure with them.” The name of Henry 
Brougham will hardly “ call a spirit” so soon as the name of 
Rowland Detrosier, And well it is that the voice of the people 
should make itself heard and felt in the chambers of the senate. 
We do not complain on that account. Yet is there serious cause 
of lamentation, if the weathercock of national policy is compelled 
to turn with all the whirling eddies and shifting currents of demo- 
cratical sentiment. 

Moreover as to the two great branches of the legislature, it is 
evident that the House of Lords is no longer a counterpoise to 
the House of Commons. Recent occurrences have shorn it of its 
authority: in how many quarters may we discern a growing 
inclination either to revolutionize the constitution of the assembly 
by removing the Spiritual Peers, and making the ‘Temporal Peers 
not hereditary, but elective; or utterly to sweep it away as an ob- 
solete and unphilosophical incumbrance. — Far indeed is it from 
our wish to depreciate the dignified integrity, and talent, and elo- 
quence, and firmness, of many individual Peers ;—or, generally, to 
deny the absolute necessity of the House of Lords to the preserv- 
ation of our constitution as a limited monarchy: or to abridge 
the exercise of its power as an independent estate. But the truth 
must be told. ‘The Peers may interpose a brief delay; but they 
cannot prevent the accomplishment of any measure strenuously 
advocated or earnestly insisted upon by the Lower House. The 
late session of Parliament may, it is true, furnish some apparent 
exceptions to this rule: as in the rejection of the Local Courts 
Bill—the alterations in the Irish Church Bill—and a few other 
instances, which will be fresh in the recollection of our readers.* 
But in these instances it will universally be found, either that the 
people were indifferent, or at least tranquil, spectators of the con- 


* It certainly appears to us, that, where there has been any collision between the 
two Houses, and the Lords have remained firm, their interference has been for good ; 
and we offer one example, connected with religion, which may show the incalculable 
mischief, that is likely to ensue, if their honours were abolished, and they were con- 
demned, in their capacity of legislators, to an inglorious and useless, because merel 
nominal, existence. The following is an extract from the Times of August 9, 1853. 
“In the House of Lords last night, the Commons were inyited to a conference on the 
subject of an amendment made by the Commons in the Law Amendment Bill, and in 
which their Lordships did not concur. The conference terminated in a communication, 
that the Commons would not insist upon the amendment. The object of the amend- 
ment was to abolish Good Friday as a holyday in the Courts of Law,” 
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test; or that the House of Commons took no care to put forth 
the full energy of its strength: or that the majority was obtained 
with the tacit consent, if not connivance, of the Minority, in- 
cluding the Ministers themselves. 

Whatever, then, may be the theory of the constitution, it is 
verging fast into a virtual democracy: and much as has been 
talked about the domination and usurpation of the Oligarchy, 
the whole legislative power of the state is practically lodged m 
the House of Commons. This power, however, is itself rather 
apparent than real, rather derivative than inherent. In a word, 
we are rapidly imbibing many among the distinguishing peculi- 
arities, the faults as well as the advantages, of a Republican com- 
munity. This truth we have already laid open in analyzing the 
conduct of Ministers, and tracing that weakness of the govern- 
ment, that mixture of precipitancy and vacillation in matters of 
public policy, from which democratical states are very seldom ex- 
empt. We may also see it exemplified in the character and pro- 
ceedings of our popular legislative assembly. It has been long 
remarked as acircumstance, which had a deteriorating effect upon 
English oratory, that the House of Commons was not a conver- 
tible audience: that the speaker, in fact, could scarcely ever 
entertain the hope of so far carrying his hearers along with him, 
as to alter their votes; but how much more especially is this the 
case in the present period of our history. So far is the House of 
Commons from being a convertible assembly, that in the strict 
sense of the term, it is scarcely a deliberative one. It is composed 
of local delegates, rather than of national representatives. A 
very small proportion of the members can be called free agents, 
The majority are morally fettered, if not literally pledged. The 
senator is the mere creature of his constituents. He must not 
only vote according to their will, but endeavour at least to talk 
up to their expectations. The length and number of his speeches 
must be measured by ¢heir estimate of their collective and indi- 
vidual dignity. Hence the British Parliament is treading close 
upon the heels of the American chamber in the tone of its dis- 
cussions, their prodigious garrulity, and their interminable tedious- 
ness. ‘The members think, and are compelled to think, much 
more of making a display to their several constituencies, than of 
addressing themselves to the public business in statesmanlike 
debate. 

But all these political phenomena are but different effects of 
one and the same cause. At the bottom of all is the growing 
and resistless power of the millions; whether we are inclined to 
desiguate it, with the one party, as the despotism of the popu- 
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lace; or, with the other, as the legitimate and constitutional 
triumph, which the many, by their intelligence and their union, 
have achieved over the few. If the legislature follows, instead 
of directing, the opinions of the multitude; if one branch of it 
almost monopolizes to itself the authority of the whole; and if 
the members of the National Council are little more than the 
mouth-pieces of the electors; we cannot but recognize the force 
of that external pressure, which impels and shapes every delibe- 
ration within the walls of parliament. 

The same influence will be equally observable, if we look, for 
a single moment, to the constitution and attitude of parties in the 
state. Vast as is the aggregate of individual respectability among 
the ‘Tories, their influence, as a party, is on the wane; and their 
vigour has suffered from the magnitude of their recent defeats. 
They are also divided among themselves as to the extent to 
which they should push their principles, and the degree of un 
compromising decision with which their resistance to modern 
innovations should be maintained. ‘The one section is prepared 
to risk all, with the firm determination of sacrificing all, if all 
. cannot be preserved: the other section has imbibed an apprehen- 
sive caution from their past disasters, and the present unpopu- 
larity in which their names and tenets are involved. Hence, as 
a body, their opposition to the measures of the government, 
during the late session, has been tame and feeble upon the whole. 
They have spoken and acted almost as if a sense of hopelessness 
was weighing down their spirits. ‘The anomaly of their position 
has been, that they have dreaded to gain a victory; because, if 
they gained, they could not use it. ‘They have felt that their 
success would be, in all probability, only the first step to some 
more signal and irretrievable reverse; and the means of placing 
them in a worse position than they occupy at the present mo- 
ment. Their influence is now eclipsed; it might then be extin- 
guished. They have felt, that, even if they could form an 
administration, neither the bold sagacity of the Duke of Wellin 
ton, nor the extraordinary tact and acuteness of Lord Lyndhurst, 
nor the prudence, and eloquence, and experience of Sir Robert 
Peel, could conduct the government in strength and safety for a 
single month. Hence the greatest violence has been exhibited 
by politicians, upon whom the responsibilities of office would be 
unlikely to fall, if the existing ministry were overthrown while 
the more moderate part of the Tories, and the more conservative 
section of the Whigs, are attracted together by a mutual gra- 
vitation or affinity; and will perhaps end with a coalition, of 
which faint, yet scarcely equivocal, signs are already discernible. 
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For the Whigs, although their triumphs as a party have been 
brilliant, and they have certainly managed to turn the tables upon 
their old antagonists, are yet placed in no very comfortable or 
enviable predicament. They can neither manage their new 
friends, nor do without them. ‘They can neither calculate upon 
their own strength, nor rely upon their own resources, Oftentimes 
they have been sustained by overwhelming majorities, and yet 
they have experienced a larger number “of failures than any 
former Administration has been known to outlive. They are 
like men who, having hurried to a spectacle, and standing in the 
front of a dense crowd, are pushed on into a place of imminent 
peril by the multitude behind them, unable to recede, and un- 
willing to go forward. 

The truth is, that a new and increasing party has arisen out of 
the novel conjuncture of circumstances. For if, in order to illus- 
trate our meaning, we represent the English Parliament after the 
manner of the French Chamber of Deputies, and consider the 
moderate Conservatives and the moderate Whigs as forming the 
right and left centres, and the vehement ‘Tories as constituting 
the extreme right, we see a fresh school of political enthusiasts, 
British and Irish, gathered in the extreme left. ‘This party, which 
we may call the Movement Party of England, is as yet split into 
a variety of sections, without singleness of purpose or concentra- 
tion of force: it is as yet without a chief, without organization, 
without consistency, without much of practical skill or political 
experience ; and yet it is daily growing into greater and more 
dangerous importance, because it marches on with perpetual 
resources, and magazines, and reiuforcements, in the distress and 
discontent of the country; because the clubs, and institutes, and 
unions of the people are its support; and because it is backed 
by a very active and influential portion of the press. It has 
youth too in its favour—youth, both in a political and personal 
sense, with all the sanguine expectations and ardent fanaticism 
of youth, ‘The men, who compose it, are as flushed with hope, 
as the older Tories are sunk in despondency. They already look 
upon themselves as the only oracles of political philosophy: they 
already think of first enlightening the nation, and then ruling it; 
they already proclaim, that all effete institutions and antiquated 
prejudices must melt away before the vivifying heat and splendour 
which their illumination is to spread around it; they already an- 
nounce, that no form of government can last long, which has its 
only tenure in the ignorance of the people; they already per- 
ceive at the termination of a long vista of changes, the radiant 
form of a republic, with something like a President at its head, 
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governing fifteen millions of freemen, with a salary of six thou- 
sand pounds a-year !* 

Here, then, is a cloud which must burst, at no distant date, 
with the thunders of present disturbance over the country and 
its destinies; though, whether it will purify the atmosphere and 
become the harbinger of fresh brightness in the horizon, is a dark 
riddle, which only futurity can solve. 

Amidst, however, that gloom of uncertainty, which envelopes 
our condition, there are one or two facts, which stand out in 
prominent relief; there are one or two lessons, which only blind- 
ness can fail to see, and only madness would refuse to learn from. 
Our remarks, in this article have been purposely made historical 
rather than critical; and we have carried them, as it were, but 
along a single line. Other trains of inquiry would all converge 
to the same poiut to which we have been brought. Let us pause 
for one instant, and regard it with the steadfast eye of sober, but 
unflinching, observation. Nor let it be supposed that we have 
lost sight of those interests of the Church which we set out with 
describing as the one object in our view. It is to that very 


. point, that the excursion, which we have taken, is designed to 


bring us round. 


We have seen that the paroxysmal violence, attendant upon the 
agitation of the Reform Bill, has destroyed the balance of the 
constitution for the time. It may be restored hereafter, but it 
does not exist now. We have a monarch, who, from a variety of 
causes, is unlikely to exercise any decisive influence upon the 
progress of events. Wehave a House of Lords, which is over- 
ruled into a subordinate importance, and may soon be destined 
to play rather a nominal and formal than any read part in the 
drama of legislation. We have a House of Commons, almost 
absolute as far as the other branches of the legislature are con- 
cerned; yet almost powerless to direct or eontrol the popular will. 
We see again that the day of personal leadership is almost gone 
by. ‘The sway of individuals is absorbed in the action of large 
masses of men. 

In whatever direction, then, we look, one colossal figure rises 
up before us. Every thing exhibits to us the omnipotence of the 
People and the Press. A thousand indications declare to us 
that we are on the eve, nay, that we trace already the first throes 
in the birth, of a great social Revolution, of which the Reform 
Bill has been the womb. , 


* It was our intention to have offered some more protracted strictures upon the 
constitution of the Movement Party in England, and its objects, as they regard tlie 
Church, taking Mr. Bulwer’s last publication as our text-book; but want of space 
compels us to postpone the execution of our wish to some future opportunity. 
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What, then, is not to be attempted? and what 1s to be done? 
On the one side it is obviously impossible to reconstruct the 

litical and social edifice of the’ empire upon its ancient model. 

t us away, therefore, with vain lamentations and impotent 
regrets! ‘They can do nothing but display our weakness. We 
must take together the good and the evil of that change of cir- 
cumstances, which has been effected, and which is irrevocable. 
We are now like men, who, after sustaining the conflict of the 
elements, and the labours of a troubled voyage, are landed upon 
a new shore. We cannot retrace our steps. Our interest, as our 
duty, is to adapt our conduct to our situation, and look manfully 
at things under their existing aspect, without dreaming to carry 
the past into the present. 

Hence, we conceive, parties in the state must soon be re- 
modelled and re-organized. ‘They must take a wider sweep of 
vision and of action. ‘They must be formed more with reference 
to principles than to persons. The march of events, it can hardly 
be repeated too often, is too strong to be turned out of its course 
by any barrier of individual obstactes. ‘Therefore even the com- 
position of a Ministry has become a matter of comparative in- 
significance; at least it is far from forming the most essential 
item in the computation of occurrences. We do not mean to 
say, that it matters nothing, whether we have statesmen at the 
head of affairs; or hot and rampant demagogues, or school-boy 
theorists without practical knowledge or political experience. 
This would be just as absurd as to assert that the House of 
Peers ought to attempt nothing, because it cannot effect much. 
For a man might fairly answer, “that the Lords, while their power 
: is abridged, ought to use peculiar skill and diligence, so as to 
an make the most and best of the diminished authority which they 
a” retain; and, in the same way, that, when the will of the people 
is almost despotic, especial attention ought to be paid to the 
composition of a Ministry, in order that at least something of 
good may be done, and at least something of evil may be prevented. 
But we still think, that, whoever may be the constituent members 
of the Administration, the spirit of its policy will run on with a 
general uniformity of tenor; because its tone must be borrowed 
as much from an external necessity as from internal convictions. 
The Prime Minister of this empire must either so shape his 
measures in One session as to propitiate the favour of the multi- 
tude; or he must bear to have their dictations forced upon him 
in the next; or he must retire, in disgust and sorrow, his efforts 
baffled, and his party dispirited. It seems scarcely probable, 
that matters will take a turn in any brief period; but here we 
4 speak chiefly of the immediate conjuncture. 
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It does then appear to us, that mere personal skirmishes and 
the party details of petty warfare must be almost as frivolous as 
the quarrels of fractious children, tired towards the evening; while 
the real struggle is on so broad a scale, and whole orders of men, 
and whole theories of government, are in a state of antagonism, 
We much doubt, indeed, whether there can be any eventual 
repose or safety for the country, until old names and old heart- 
burnings are forgotten; and fresh parties arise out of the fresh 
elements-—the fresh world—which has been created around us, 
recast in a new mould, and belonging to a new era: or, in a 
word, until a great Christian party shall be formed and shall 
acquire consistency, of which the main object will be to Chris- 
tianize the empire,—to conduct the progressive changes, and, we 
trust, improvements of society, under the direction of Christiaa 
principles,—as opposed either to projects of unprincipled spoli- 
ation, or a mere utilitarian and fantastic philosophy. 

In the mean time, there is another inference, deducible from 
the existing state of things, which strikes us as still more evident, 


still more incapable of refutation :—it is this. 


The clergy and the friends of the Church must, under Provi- 
dence, trust only to themselves. If they dream that their safety 


_ can be ensured by the exertions of any political party or the wish 


of any one branch of the legislature, they are undone. ‘Then in 
the homely but emphatic words of the Duke of Wellington, “ the 
Church must go.” Neither Whigs nor ‘Tories will avail her; 
neither the House of Commons nor the House of Lords. The 
former, perhaps, will not be found to have the disposition; the 
latter, assuredly, will not be found to have the power. But the 
course is plain. ‘That “ all power emanates from the people,” 
whatever we may think of it as a speculative tenet, being now a 
practical truth, the Clergy, and all the friends of the Church, 
must address themselves directly to the people. ‘They :nust counter- 
act the influence of the malignant demagogue in that quarter where 
it is most formidable; we mean, in the bosoms of the humbler 
classes of the community. We repeat advisedly, the people must 
be gained, or all is lost, Aud we do trust, that the thousands of 
Parochial Clergy, who are distributed throughout the various dis- 
tricts of the empire will, before any fatal crisis can arrive, have 
fixed for themselves a strong hold in the universal mind and heart 
of the English nation. We should hope, indeed, that the piety 
and kindness, which they almost uniformly exhibit, will have pro- 
duced this result; ner do we wish to take the occasional ebulli- 
tions of vulgar spleen as serious tokens of any permanent 
estrangement; nor do we believe that mere infidels aud revolu- 
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tionists will succeed for a perpetuity in convincing the reason, and 
gaining over the affections, of a population like our own. 

We wish not—and except in the very last extremity of danger 
we could never entertain the wish—that the clergy of this, or of 
any, country should wield their spiritual weapons as an instrument 
of political domination; we think it no more desirable, than it is 
possible, to restore any thing like monkish tyranny, or bring back 
the days of Thomas-a-Becket. We should be most sorry to see 
the people of England, in the political sense of the word, a priest- 
ridden people; though i it were a much less awful anomaly to have a 
priest-ridden people than an infidel-ridden people; but we would 
have it recollected by those persons who would always uplift the 
secular arm to smite down all spiritual dignities, and bring the 
majesty of the State to bear upon the subversion of the Church ;— 
yes, we would have them recollect that the State and the autho- 
rities of the State may themselves have something to dread and 
suffer in the collision; that, if the Church now appears to. suc- 
cumb, it is rather because the Church allows its influence to be 
dormant, than because it can ever be annihilated; and that the 
Christian Clergy of a kingdom will in a// ages hold, and be able 
to exert, a tremendous power, as long as there remains, (and there 
always must remain,) a religious fibre in the human heart; as long 
as the wants and infirmities of men continue to be what they now 
are; as long as their diseases are many, and their life is short, 
and they are visited, at the close of it, by a sense of guilt and a 
fear of future retribution. 

God forbid that the disastrous day should ever dawn upon this 
empire, when its whole Priesthood, driven into resistance by op- 
pression or despair, should be simultaneously arrayed, with col- 
lected and concentred energies, in opposition to the state. Religion 
and liberty might both perish i in the shock, At present, assuredly, 
we would desire to see the Clergy have recourse only to the quiet 
arms of peace and gentleness; we would have them endeavour to 
entwine themselves, by the sublime arts of faith and charity, with 
the feelings and affections of the comunity in the spots where 
they reside ; and, flinging away a vain reliance upon this or that 
party, upon this or that individual, to say, each of them, with the 
old Roman, in the best and truest sense of the words, “ PRovoco 
AD PoPULUM! 

We have hitherto left almost unnoticed that other power which 
is co-ordinate,—and marches side by side with the power of the 
people,—we mean the power of the press. In truth, the people 
and the press exercise a joint supremacy, and form not so much 
two distinct powers, as one great and confederated strength. 
Now, the press can be combated with advantage only by the 
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press. Nothing else can meet it on equal terms. While, there- 
fore, the pestilent part of it is so swift and active to do mischief; 
while the intellectual nutriment, upon which so many thousands 
of our fellow-countrymen have habitually fed, is the filth and 
garbage of the lowest among the weekly newspapers, we rejoice 
that such works as the Saturday and Penny Magazines, Cham- 
bers’s Edinburgh Journal, with others of a similar kind, have 
been established for the express purpose of conveying cheap in- — 
formation and entertainment to the millions. It is also a source 
of congratulation, that Christian societies are not only strenuous 
in providing moral and religious instruction; but that they have 
also learnt to address themselves, with a more pliant dexterity 
than heretofore, to the existing wants and dispositions of the peo- 
ple. Moreover, it were easy to mention many individual publie 
cations of great value and merit, either issuing from the bosom, or 
espousing the cause, of the Church;* and when we blend these 
facts with the acknowledged advancement in spiritual, and intel- 
lectual, and popular acquirements among the Clergy; and, with 
very few exceptions, the acknowledged irreproachableness of their 
general conduct, as a body of men, we confess, that we have good 
hope in the midst of many discouragements, and occasional ap- 
prehensions. In short, if the perils which surround us, have the 
effect of more thoroughly awakening the members and ministers 
of the Church to their real position and their real interests, we 
may well believe that Providence, among all our troubles, has 
graciously displayed the means of educing good out of evil; and 
that even “from the nettle danger, we may pluck the flower 
safety.” 

And, in speaking upon these subjects to others, it cannot 
escape us, that a mighty responsibility now lies upon ourselves ; 
inasmuch as this publication has been for many years an organ of 
vpinion especially devoted to the interests of the religion of the 


* We have several new publications, either valuable or curious, lying at this moment 
before us, which we much regret our inability to notice more at large ; as, for instance, 
Mr. Chevallier’s Translation of the Epistles of Clement, Polycarp, Ignatius, &c.; 
O’Sullivan’s ‘* Guide to an Irish Gentleman;”’ the Sermons of Dr. O’Brien, Mr. Hamil- 
ton of Leeds, and Sir Charles Hardinge (the Second Volume); ‘‘ Letters on the Holy 
Scriptures, by the Rev. J. Carlile ;” ‘* The Liturgy compared with the Bible, by the 
Rev. H. J. Bailey;” ‘* Thom’s Assurance of Faith; many works both instructive and 
recreative, such as ‘‘ Montague,” and “ The Note-Book of a Country Clergyman;” to 
say nothing of single Sermons, Tracts, and Charges, and the Reports of various So- 
cicties. Unfortunately, the critical state of the Church of England itself has prevented 
us from doing justice to the theological literature of the season. The same cause pre- 
vents us from examining, as we could wish, the present state of the Church of Scotland, 
the ** Voluntary Church Association,’ on the one side, and, on the other, the societ 
established at Gieniou. os once for the defence and reformation of the Church,—whic 
in its institution and career is replete with interest. We must trust to future oppor 
tunities for making up, in part at least, our present omissions. 
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country and its ecclesiastical institutions, Would that our powers 
were more worthy of those interests, and more adequate to their 
maintenance and preservation! For, we would say, there has 
seldom, if ever, been a period when the defenders of the Church 
had a more urgent and imperative call, or were under a more se- 
rious and solemn obligation, to put forth all their energies and all 
their resources. We may be deceived: all men in every age have 
thought the times, in which they lived, the most prolific of im- 
portant events, and the most overshadowed by a momentous fu- 
turity; but still, we apprehend, the social world is now impelled 
with a very accelerated speed ; and, therefore, it is peculiarly now 
that a publication may be of use, adil forms a link between the 
religion of a country and its secular pursuits, and regards, in con- 
nection, the temporal and eternal welfare of mankind. It is im- 
possible for any single publication to view all things in al/ lights ; 
and, therefore, not disregarding 1 in this respect the advice even of 
Paine, we have made it our express business to “ view all things 
theologically.” We have thus before us the vast range of the ac- 
tual and the ideal world,—the whole cariely afforded by the so- 
cial and political philosophy,—the literature and the science,— 
the condition and thre habits—the past, the present, and the future— 
of our own empire, and all the regions of the earth; while we re- 
tain a distinct wzify in looking at this diversified multiplicity of ob- 
jects under their more religious aspect; and endeavouring, in our 
mental investigations, to make Christian principles the bond of 
union throughout the entire realms of art and nature, speculation 
and practice. We cannot but be aware, that the due execution 
of so wide, and—we speak it in a spirit of diffidence rather than 
vain-glory—so exalted, a scheme, must be opposed by numerous 
obstructions, and difficulties, which we may not be able altogether 
to surmount; but there are motives, even higher than patriotism, 
even stronger than self-interest, which must encourage us to pur- 
sue our course, defending the ecclesiastical establishments, be- 
cause we believe them to be the best defence of the Christianity of 
the land; and striving, amidst the changes and chances of political 
and economical systems, to preserve the inviolability of our reli- 
gious institutions and ordinances; because we believe their in- 
tegrity to be necessary to the integrity of our faith, and the in- 
tegrity of our faith, while it can alone secure the final happiness 
of individuals, to be necessary to the present prosperity of the 
country, and the ultimate improvement of the human race. 
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Arr. XIV.—1. A Sermon, delivered at the Cathedral Church 
St. John. By Daniel, Bishop of Calcutta, at an Ordination 
holden on Sunday, January 6, 1833, being the Feast of the 
Epiphany. Calcutta. 1833. 

2. Lhe Edification of the Church, for the Salvation of Souls, 
the Office and Duty of the Christian Ministry: the Primary 
Charge to the Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church, im 
the Diocese of New Jersey; delivered in the City Hall, Camden, 
May 29, 1833, at the opening of the Convention. By the 


Right Rey. George W. Doane, A.M. Bishop of the Diocese. 
Camden. 1833. 


SHOULD we be asked, why we go so far as India and America 
for Charges upon which to comment, we might well answer, that, 
if we turned to those which have been delivered by dignitaries of 
the Church of England, we should be embarrassed by the difficulty 
of choice. Our main reason, however, is, that the publications, 
which we have selected, form a confirmation and supplement to 
. one or two of the articles in the present number of this Review, 
which happened to be written before the discourses of Bishop 
Wilson and Bishop Doane came over to us. We might also add, 
that, to our apprehensions, it is a most important thing, to find 
testimonies in favour of our religious establishment sounding at 
the same moment in our ears from the east and from the west, 
from almost the opposite ends of the habitable globe, and, amidst 
so much of timidity and disaffection at home, voices of no common 
significance and power making for themselves a path across the 
ocean, to fix the wavering and admonish the unfriendly, Yes! it 
is consolatory, while a fantastic theology is lifting its head among 
ourselves, to see orthodox principles of Church-of-Eugland Epis- 
copacy firm and erect in Camden and Calcutta. | , 
A previous production by Mr., and not yet Bishop, Doane, has 
already given occasion, in a former article, for an account of the 
early Episcopal Church in North America; his tone 1s 
more elevated, and the trumpet gives a more certain sound, since 
he has been chosen to his present office. How emphatically does 
he bear witness, in his primary Charge, to the excellence of the 
Forms and Liturgy of that Church, which ought to be hallowed 
among us, not only by its intrinsic worth, but by the lapse of ages, 
and the memories of the great and good men who have lived and 
died adorning or defending it. 


“ I1I. I should but do imperfect justice to my solemn obligations to 
the church, did I omit to enumerate among the means of her edification, 
the due performance of her public and occasional servicce. It is the dis- 
tinctive excellence of the church, and our peculiar privilege, that she 
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has secured, to so great an extent, in her inimitable liturgy, with its 
routine of scriptural lessons, songs of praise, confessions and devotions, 
the instruction and improvement of her members ; and left so little of 
the worship of the sanctuary dependent upon the clergy. Sadly do they 
misconceive their duty and her interest, who, in the exercise of an un- 
authorized private judgment, presume to depart from her prescriptions, 
by adding to, or taking from, the admirable order of her services. 
Greatly do they disappoint her just expectations, and hinder her proper 
influence, who, from carelessness, or whatever other cause, deprive of 
their due effect her scarcely uninspired devotions. It is a solemn thing, 
my reverend brethren, to lead the worship of the assembled congrega- 
tion, Surrounded as we are, by ignorance and prejudice, and, still 
worse, surrounded as we are by perishing sinners, and ourselves com- 
passed about with infirmity, let us woo down from heaven, when we 
approach the altars of our God, that sacred fame which can alone en- 
kindle our hearts, and purify our lips, to worship him acceptably. The 
generous glow, thus caught, will spread from heart to heart. ‘The free- 
will offering of a holy worship will be welcome, through the blood of 


Jesus, at the mercy-seat of heaven; and “ God, even our own God, 
will give us his blessing.” —pp. 16, 17. 


The whole Charge, indeed, is an energetic appeal to his 


“ Brethren of the Clergy,” expressed in a fine tone of hortatory 
composiulion. 


We can only afford to extract, as a specimen of the style, the 
followmg observations, where he is speaking of the various duties 
of the Ministers of the Gospel, in connection with “ the edifica- 
tion of the Church.” 


* Nor can I leave this branch of the subject, without, at least, a 
slight allusion to that which, in my judgment, is by far the most inte- 
resting duty of the pastoral office, the nurture and instruction of the 
young. To no other exercise of his fidelity and patience, can the Chris- 
tian minister so certainly look for future increase, or for present satis- 
faction. ‘To the regular catechetical instruction, to the Sunday School, 
to the Bible class, to whatever can bring the youth of his congregation 
about him, engage them in religious inquiries, and impress them with 
religious truth, let him assiduously devote himself. Let him begin 
early, and late leave off ;—engaging the infant soldiers of the Cross, from 
the time that they first leave their mother’s arms; and never letting 
them go, till, as grown up men and women, they are themselves fit to 
become teachers and examples to the flock. In both these respects,—— 
in beginning too late, and leaving off too early,—the Church is greatly 
the sufferer. ‘The baptismal font does not now duly lead, as it was 
wont, and ever should, first to the chancel rail, and then to the table of 
the Lord. Many that are baptized, never ask for confirmation. 
Many that are confirmed come not to that holy supper. The church 
loses her hold upon them ; and they are but too often lost to her,—to 
themselves,—to the world,—to God. These things, surely, ought not 
so to be. That, so far as in us lies, they may not be so, let us follow 
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his example, who, in that beautiful prophetic picture, “ feeds his flock 
like a shepherd, gathering the lambs with his arms, and carrying them 
in his bosom ;’—let us ever bear in mind his affectionate appeal to the 
Apostle Peter, and make it the test, by which, to our own hearts, we 
try our love for him.—‘ Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me, more than 
these? Feed my lambs.’ "pp 17—18. 

We turn to the Ordination Sermon of the Bishop of Calcutta, 
which has entirely the nature of a Charge, as to a publication of 
still higher importance than the discourse of Bishop Doane. It 
is distinguished by that eloquent and affectionate earnestness 
which all, who have any acquaintance with him, would expect 
from Dr. Wilson, and not less by a temperance, and discretion, 
and soundness of views, for which some persons, perhaps, would 
hardly have given him credit, It is of considerable length; but, 
as the Bishop himself states in his introductory letter,— 

“ The length of the discourse arises, as you will perceive, from the 
observations on the ecclesiastical polity of our Church and the duty of 


_ her members to adhere to her communion, which were demanded on the 


occasion of an Ordination, and which it seemed to me improper to omit, 
or materially curtail, upon my first coming into the diocese and in the 
incipient state of the Church in India.”—p. v. 


The subjoined hints, also taken from the Introduction, afford 
a strong, and yet, as it seems, an undesigned evidence of the ne- 


cessity of having more bishops than one through the vast extent 
of our Indian territories. 


“‘ The rapid removals of my revered predecessors have necessarily im- 

ded that settlement of our Church, which was begun by the first 
seronal and pious Prelate of this See. Every thing will, however, I 
trust, find its level by degrees, notwithstanding the impediments arising 
from the peculiar circumstances in which we are — the paucity of 
the clergy, their distance from each other, the difficulty of communica- 
tion, the changes and suspensions of duty arising from sickness and the 
separation of families, and the impossibility of bringing the peculiarly 
espicopal functions into actual contact with every part of such an almost 
boundless diocese.”—p. viii. 


But our attention is now due to the discourse itself. Its sub- 
ject Bishop Wilson designates as “ the Apostolical Commission,” 
and says, 


“In considering this commission we shall have to notice, the great 
end which the Apostle had to keep in view in executing it; the prumary 
instructions which he delivered in order to that end; and the spirit and 
manner in which he discharged the whole office.” —p. 2. 


Hence he takes a general survey of “ the ennobling objects” to 
be kept in view by “ the minister and the missionary of Christ,” 
with the spirit and manner ‘* in which they should be performed :” 
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he takes occasion to trace through its several steps the historical 
argument, drawn both “from antiquity and from Scripture,” in 
favour of Episcopacy, with peculiar reference “ to the question of 
the authority of our Apostolical Reformed Church in sending out 
ministers in the manner of Episcopal ordination into the field of 
Evangelical labour.” ‘This part of the Discourse is carefully 
compiled and very valuable. He then proceeds to speak, with 
that striking force which arises from unequivocal and immediate 


conviction, of the vast utility of the ecclesiastical establishment in 
India. 


“For myself, I am persuaded that our national Establishment is pe- 
culiarly adapted for nourishing the infant Churches in Eastern Asia. 
The native converts can never stand safely alone. A general Christianity 
would soon be no Christianity at all. A scriptural liturgy, offices for 
the sacraments, a well-regulated ministry, a presiding helper and over- 
seer, that is, a Bishop, and the protection of a Christian State, are most 
needful for their steadfastness and growth in Christianity. Amongst the 
possible forms of Church government, then, surely our own would have 
a claim to consideration, even if she had not set her foot in India. Her 
mild paternal discipline, her tolerant spirit, her moderate and wise and 
scriptural doctrines, her simple affecting liturgy, well qualify her to give 
solidity and permanence to the young and feeble religion of Asia. But 
she is already amongst us and is gradually diffusing herself by her Chap- 
lains and Missionaries. She makes therefore a peculiar demand on the 
allegiance of those who profess to be her members. Nor do I doubt 
that she will take her full part in the mighty enterprise of illuminating 
the heathen around her, and thus become a blessing in the Eastern, as she 
has long been in the Western, world. 

“* And surely there will be an additional pleasure in propagating 
Christianity in unison with the sympathies and usages—with the self- 
same litanies and lessons—with the very catechism and offices which are 
in veneration at home. Not to say that the training of our converts in 
our national Church will be the most likely way of attaching India to 
the British sceptre, and of creating a point of continued afiection be- 
tween our government and its native subjects and allies.’’-—pp. 27, 28. 


As many of the candidates were ordained “ to Christian mis- 
sions,” the bishop not merely directs the general argument of his 
discourse to their particular case ; but animates them,’ towards the 
conclusion, by an address embracing several considerations, which 
may well become a spur to renewed exertions in a// Christians, 
whosoever or wheresoever they may be, even if a somewhat toe 
sanguine glow of anticipation be cast over the picture. 


“ Be encouraged by the thought that there never was a moment 
when a Missionary went forth with such reasonable hope of success 
as in this region of the globe at the present time. 

** The power entrusted to the arm of Britain is unexampled, About 
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a sixth of the human race may. be now subject to her sway, or united 
with her by alliance, or under her beneficial influence. A 
population probably owns her sceptre in India than any of the four 
ancient monarchies which claimed to be universal. 

“ The equity and mildness of England’s use of this power, her 
fidelity to treaties, the purity of her administration of justice, the 
benevolence and honour of her chief authorities civil and military, 
the fame of her inventions, of her arts and sciences, and of her civili- 
= have long surpassed those of preceding dominant powers in 

ndia. 

‘* At the same time, the unnatural institution of castes, the impure 
rites of an idolatry unsupported by any one evidence of a divine 
authority, and hostile to the welfare of man; and the fierce but irra- 
tional claims of a prophet who founded his imposture on the sword, 
are tottering with their own weight. 

“ The native press, again, and schools for literary education are 
beginning to diffuse general knowledge, and to Jay the foundation of 
historical and geographical truth. For they are doubtless awakeni 
a spirit of enquiry; and if this secular knowledge be conjoined wit 


. fixed moral and religious principles, the native mind will soon be pre- 


pared for receiving evidente aright, and listening with humility to the 
proofs of Christianity. 

“ The protection of the British power thrown around the Mission- 
ary in his civil capacity, whilst he conducts himself discreetly and 
peaceably, (which I trust all before me will never cease to do,) is a 
further advantage in pursuing his humble labours. 

“ The refutation, by lapse of time and the evidence of fact, of the 
prejudices against peaceful attempts to diffuse Christianity, as if they 
could be mistaken by the natives of India for a violation of compacts 
and treaties, has now long been admitted, and ore the enterprise of 
the Missionary on a vantage ground of unspeakable importance. 

“ The growing piety and zeal of emg! of the civil and military 
servants both of his Majesty and of the Honourable Company is re- 
moving one grand obstacle to the progress of Christianity—the un- 
holy lives of professed Christians—and is raising up active friends in 
various quarters. | 

“The wide diffusion of the translations of the Scriptures in most 
of the languages and dialects of the East, more especially in the 
Chinese, however imperfect many of those translations may be, is a 
most important preparation for the conversion of the heathen. 

‘“‘ Nor is the success already obtained a small additional encourage- 
ment—for many have already been ogee: in as the first-fruits of 
the harvest. In the South especially, as much as a hundred years 
since, numerous converts were made and Churches formed, by the 
labours of Ziegenbalg, Grundler, and the venerable Schwartz. 

“ The open acknowledgment by Great Britain of the duty of 
Christian missions is most important—I allude, not only to the in- 
dividuals who in private societies are engaged in the work—nor to 
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the Society for Church Missions merely, now for more than thirt 
years prosecuting her task and attracting the confidence of the Chureh 
at home and abroad—but rather to the national proceedings of the 
Incorporated Socicty for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
both by the collections at home under the King’s letters throughout 
the kingdom for its support, and here by the noble edifice on the 
banks of the Hooghly, Bishop’s College, which salutes the Christian 
eye as it approaches the capital of India, and testifies the desire of 
England to bless her Eastern empire with the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity.”——pp. 32—34. 


It would be unjust to pass without notice the strong and 
fervent simplicity, which pomts the subjoined exhortation. 


* Finally, brethren in the sacred ministry, and those who are about 
to be admitted to it, remember the peculiar obligations you are under 
of preserving a high standard of clerical character in such a place as 
India. A bad clergyman, an indifferent clergyman, a secular clergy- 
man, a quarrelsome clergyman, an. inefficient clergyman, an uncon- 
verted clergyman, a backsliding clergyman who has fallen from God, 
is a curse wherever he may be ; but in India, where “ he is as a city 
placed on a hill,” where the eyes of Mohametans and Hindoos are 
fixed upon him, what an additional mass of evil is he accumulating, 
and what an enormous weight of duty is he habitually neglecting ?”— 
pp. 35-6. 

In the same spirit—to recur for a moment to the Intro- 
duction-—are the following admonitions. 

“1 would beg leave to observe that never had our reformed branch 
of the Catholic Apostolical Christian Church so fair a field of holy 
effort before her as in India. What God may be pleased to do with 
her and by her, we know not. Our united exertions and unwearied 
prayers may possibly be the means of rendering the Church of our 
native land a bulwark of Christianity and a safeguard of sound 


- doctrine in the East, as she has been for three centuries in the 


West. At all events we must be plain, earnest, uncompromising in 
unfolding the great doctrines of the Gospel of Christ. We must 
‘know nothing,’ as the Apostle Paul expresses it, ‘ but Jesus Christ 
and him crucified’—in the merits of his sacrifice, in the operations 
of his Spirit, in the riches of his grace. This is the grand primary 
duty of our ministry, a defect in which can be compensated for by no 
other attainments. 

‘* We must, moreover, apply truth affectionately and closely to the 
consciences of those who hear us, and administer the Sacraments ac- 
cording to Christ’s institution, 

‘** We must also earnestly exhort men to obedience and good works, 
as the ‘ fruits of faith and following after justification.’ 

‘“ We must then urge them to ‘ grow’ (continually till life shall 
close) ‘ in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

“ We must, lastly, let the ornamental and protecting drapery of 
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apostolical order and discipline be thrown around the mighty substance 
‘of this interior, vital Christianity. 

“ To effect all this we must fervently pray that the inftuences of 
the Holy Spirit may descend on us, whilst composing and delivering 
our sermons, and whilst catechizing and instructing from house to 
house our flocks. 


** We must also give our best diligence to THE ONE THING ; to the 
neglect of all other studies and pursuits—putting our whole hearts 
into our ministry, and being ‘ willing to impart to our people,’ as 
St. Paul speaks, ‘not the Gospel of God only, but also our own souls, 
because they are dear unto us,’ 

** Thus will our people become pious and well instructed Christians 
and members of our Clienh~and will ‘Jet their light so shine before 
men,’ (whether Christian or Heathen,) that they may see their good 
works and glorify their Father which is in heaven."’—pp. vi. vii. vili. 

For the rest, we can only remark, as a subject of congratula- 
tion, that, with reference to Seceders from the Church, the Bishop 
of Calcutta draws the same distinction, which we have ourselves 
attempted to establish, between the charity which is indispensa- 
ble, and the amalgamation which is impossible. He speaks of 
the “‘ indiscreet and exaggerated and really false admissions of 
individual writers,” and significantly says, “ Charity is one thing, 
latitudinarianism or controversy, another. A Christianity without 
a specific doctrine and discipline, is no Christianity at all.” 

“ one of the notes, marked E, appended to the discourse, is 
to be found perhaps the closest condensation, and clearest es 
tion, of the whole argument in favour of National Church Esta- 
blishments, which we ever remember to have seen. 


NO, XXVIII,—oct. 1833. HH 
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STATE OF THE DIOCESES 


IN 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 


FROM JULY TO SEPTEMBER INCLUSIVE. 


PREFERRED. 


The King has been pleased to crant to the Right Rev. Father inGod Edward Bishop of 
Hereford the place and dignity of a Prebendary of the Collegiate Church of St. Peter, 
Westminster, void by the death of Dr, Wim. Tournay. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Athawes, John......Great Loughton, R. Bucks Lincoln Trin, Coll. Camb. 
Baker, Robert Geo. ,Stevenage, R. Herts Lincoln Barker, Esq. 
al 
Ball, Foun Oxford St, John’s Coll. Oxford 


Beadon, F. Fleming..Compton Bishop, V. Somerset B. & W. 


Beadon, R. A‘Court Heselbere, V. Somerset B.& W. § Preb. of Heselbere, in 
UY Wells Cath. 


Blofield, Thomas J.) Gloster Gloster & of Worcester 


Bolland, William.... Waltham Cross, C. Herts London Bishop of London 
Boscawen, Hon. J. E.Ticehurst, Ve Sussex Chich. D. & C. of Canterbury 
Bury, Charles ......Albrighton, C, Salop Lich. & Cov.Wm. Spurrier, Esq. 
Chatfield, W. A. ....Stotfold, V. Beds. Lincoln Trin. Coll, Cambridge 
Cheales, Henry .... Burton Penwardine,V.Lincoln Lincoln Handley, Esq. 
Clark, Joshaa ......Uldale, R. Cumb. Carlisle 
Coldham, ..Glemsford, R. Suffolk Norwich Bishop of Ely 
Cookson, Charles.... Min. Can, of Cath. Ch. of Peterborough D. & C. of Peterboro’ 
Cox, John V. Satfolk Norwich Col. Thos. Weston 
Montacute, V. Somerset B.& W. Phelips, Esq. 
Crane, Robert PrenticeHey bridge, V. Essex London D. & C, of St. Paul’s 
Crofts, Henry ...... Linton, One Med. R. W. York = York The King 
Cubitt, Jobn........Oxwich, R. Norfolk Norwich John Blake, Esq. 
Curling, Willia™ . Southwark, St. Sa- USurrey Winchest. The Parishioners 
viour C haplaincy 4 
Davies, William ....Llangynilo, R. Cardigan St. David’s Freeholders 
Delacour, Charles.... Heckington, V. Lincoln Lincoln Rev. H. B. Benson 
Draper, Wm. Yorke Brooke, R. Kent Cant. D.& C. of Canterbury 
Dukinfield, C. BE... or Cumb., Carlisle & C. of Carlisle 
withLangwathby,C, 


.....<Fatke, R. Dorset UD. & ©, of Sarum 


Sarum 4 
Faty, S. .... Min. Can, in Cath. Ch. of Winchester. 


Evered, C. W.HL.... Exton, R. Somerset B,&X W. J. Evered, Esq. 
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Preferment. County. Diocese. 
Fendall, James......Comberton, V. Camb. Ely 
Fenton, Jobn....... Ousby, R. Cumb. Carlisle 
Fenton, W. ........Admarsh, C. Lancaster Chester 
Fitzroy, T. W. Coke } Northamp. Peterboro’ 
Foxton, Frederick Jos. Hoghton, C, Lancaster Chester 
Garnier, Thomas ....Wanborough, V. Wilts Salisbur 
George, William ....Bridell, R. Pemb, St. David's 
George, Wm. Henry. R. Somerset B.& W. 
§ Earls Heaton, St. 
Gillmor, William .. d Peter, C. W.York York 
§ HinxtonCoombes,V, 

Graham, John .... and Swavesey, V. UCamb. Ely 
Harding, T......... Bexley, V. Kent Cant. 
Harington, Richard..Oulde, R. Northamp. Peterboro’ 
Harrison,W.Bagshawe Gayton, R. Lincoln Lincoln 
Harrison, W. ...... Crondall, V. Hants Winchest. 
Hilton, John........St. NicholasWade, V. Kent Cant. 
Horne, Thomas .....Mursley, R. Bucks Lincoln 
Howell, I. C. Cardigan St. David's 
Jackson, W.........Penrith, St. And. V. Cumb. Carlisle 
Jones, D........... Llandevilog, V. Cardigan St. David's 
Jones, David ...... Kingswood, C, Wilts Glouces. 
Kempe, Edward M...Lankinghorne, V. Cornwall Exeter 
Landon, George ....St. Erth, V. Cornwall Exeter 
Latham, Laurence ...Baunton, P. C, Gloster Gloster 
Leah, Thomas......St. Kean, R. Cornwall Exeter 
Lucas, William......Billockby, R. Norfolk Norwich 
Maitland, Thomas H. South Moulton, P. C. Devon Exeter 


Marsh, Herbert C. ..Preb. in Cath, Ch, of Peterborough 


Robert .....Copenhall, R. Chester Chester 
Meller, T. W. P,C. Camb. Ely 
Mickleburg, James ..Ashill, V. Somerset B.& W. 
Molson, William ....Markby, P. C. Lincoln —_Lincola 
Morgan, Chas, Henry Beachley, C. Gloster Gloster 

Birmingham, 
Morgan, S. Warwick Lich.& C. 
Morris, Richard ....Eatington, V. Warwick Worcester 
Newbolt, W. R......Somerton, V. Somerset bB.& W. 
Norman, C. M. R. .. Northwold, R. Norfolk Norwich 
Owen, Je »»++Llechryd, C. Cardigan St. David { 
Page, Thomas ......Cheltenham,St.PaulC.Gloster Gloster 
Parker, William ....Saham Toney, R. Norfolk Norwich 
Paulet, Lord Charles Preb. in Cath, Ch, of Salisbury 
Powell, Morgan ..... St. Bride’s, V. Glamorgan Llandaff 
Prowett, John ......Catfield, R........-- Norfolk Norwich 
Radcliffe, Geo. D.D. Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Salisbury 
Richards, George ...Walkhampton, V. Devon Exeter 


Shutte, Richard ....Minor Canonry of Cath. Ch. of St. Paul} 


t 
Soames, Wm. Aldwin Greenwich, V. Kent Rochester 
St. John, George ....Warndon, R. Worcester Worcester 
Tatham, William ....Great Oakley, R. Essex London 
Topping, George .. .. Rockliffe, C. Cumb. Carlisle 


Veysie, Daniel......Daventry, P.C. ....Northampt. Peterboro’ 


§ Masham, V. with N. York 
Waddington, Geo. ¢ Kirkby Malzeard, V. W.York g Chester 


Hue 
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Patron. 
Jesus Coll. Cambridge 
Bishop of Carlisle 
V. of Lancaster 


Lord Chancellor 


V. of Leyland 

D. & C. of Winchester 
The Freeholders 

Rev. Wm. George 


V. of Dewsbury 


Jesus Coll, Cambridge 


Viscount Sidney 
Brazen. Coll, Oxford 
Lord Chancellor 

St. Cross Hospital 
Abp. of Canterbury 
Mrs, Childers 

Philip J. Miles, Esq. 
Bishop of Carlisle 

R. Stanley, Esq. 
Inhabitants 

Miss Hewish 

D. & C, of Exeter 
Miss Master 

‘Thomas Leah, Esq. 
Rev. W. Lucas 

D. & of Windsor 
Bp. of Peterborough 
Bp. of Lich. and Cov. 
Archdn. of Ely 


§ Preb. of Ashill in 


Wells Cath, 
P. Massingberd, Esq. 
Vicar of Tidenham 


V. of St. Mart. Birm. 


EvelynJ. Shirley, Esq. 
Karl of [chester 
Bishop of Ely 
Thomas Lloyd and 

C. Longcroft, Esqrs. 


New Coll, Oxford 
Bishop of Salisbury 


Bishop of Norwich 

Bishop of Salisbury 

Sir Ralph Lopez, Bart. 

D. & C. on nom, of 
Minor Canons 

The King 

SirT. Winnington, Bart 

St. John’s Coll. Camb, 

D. & C. of Carlisle 

Christ Church, Oxford 


Trin, Coll, Camb. 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Walford, Ellis ......Bucklesham, R. Suffolk Norwich Rev. William Walford 
White, Rich. Marsh..Aveley, V. Essex London Bishop of London 


Whytchead, Robert. . Ipswich, St. Peter, C.Suffolk Norwich Rev. C. Simeon 
Wilkins, Thomas.. CollingbourneK ing- : Wilts Salisbury D.& C. of Winchester 


ston, V. 
Wilkinson, H. Thos,..Westou Market, R.. seth Norwich — Rev. H. T. Wilkinson 
Williams, Thos, ....Llangwym, R. Pembroke St. David's Mrs. Ann Barlow 
Folkingham, R. Lincoln Lincoln 
Wilson, Thos. D. H...Hinderclay, R. Suffolk Norwich Rev. T. D. H. Wilson 
Woodhouse, GervasH, Boulton, C. Derby Lich, & Cov. Proprietors of Estates 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Name. Appointment. 
.6hchhe By ron, John Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Sutherland. 
a | : Crane, Robert Prentice Domestic Chaplain to Lord Stuart de Rotbsay. 
Dakins, J. Domestic Chaplain to H, R. H. the Duke of Cumberland. 
ae Duffield, M. D. Domestic Chaplain to Lord Western. 
7 Dyer, William Domestic Chaplain to Lord de Saumarez. 
| Mackie, Charles Head Master of Free Grammar School, Appleby. 
Marsden, J. Howard Lecturer in Divinity at St. Bees Coll. Cumberland. 
Myers, Thomas Chaplain to Viscount Lorton. 
Va Peil, T. W. Senior Tutor and Fellow of Durham College. 
bS Porklington, Henry Sharpe Domestic Chaplain to the Marquis of Camden. 
‘ba Povah, John Vidgen Priest in ordivary to the King. 
te Pritchard, Richard Chaplain and Master of Grammar School, Stratford-on-Avon, 
ao. Rose, Hugh James Professor of Divinity at Durham College. 
| 4 Skelton, Joseph Master of Grammar School, Scarborough. 
ae Snooke, Hargood Bettesworth Domestic Chaplain to Earl Grey. 
Wells, Gifford Head Master of Grammar School, Stourbridge. 
Wesley, Charles Confessor of the King’s Household at St. James’s Palace. 
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CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Bolland, John Gipps_ Fetcham, R. Surrey Winchester Rev. J. G. Bolland 
Becks ‘tal Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Salisbury Bp. of Salisbury. 
Butts, William ....Glemsford, R. Suffolk Norwich Bp. of Ely 
Campbell, Rt. Caleb Owstune, V. W. York York P. D. Cooke, Esq. 
Ipstone, C, Stafford Freeholders 
Carlisle, William... & Sutton le Dale, R. Derb L&C, 
withDuckmanton,V. 
Catlow, J. .... Copenhall, R. Chester Chester — Bp. of Lich. and Cov. 


Vv. Stafford L.& C. Lord Crewe 

Clavell, John...» } Kimmeridge Dorset Bristol W. Richards, Esq. 

Cooper, James.....+Hoghton, C. Lancaster Chester Vicar of Leyland 

Cory, Richard Kean, Cornwall Exeter Thomas Leah, Esq. 

§ Fell. of Magd. Coll. Oxford 

Davy, Martin Waterperry, V. Oxford Oxford Joseph Esq. 
4 Preb. of Ww orne, 

‘Confess. of H. M.’s Househ. at St. James’ 

Priest in Ord. to His Majest Bp. of London 

Subdean of the Cath. Ch. of St. Paul Dean of St. Paul's 


D. and C. on nom. of 
Fly, Henry, D.D. Minor Can. of the Cath. Ch. of St. Paul Min, Cine. 


Trinity, C. Minories London Lord Chancellor 

Willesdon, V. London 

Kingsbury, P. § D. and C. of St. Paul's 
Twyford, Cc, 5 


Harrison, W. D. D. Surrey Winchester The Parishioners 


Holme, Nicholas .... Rise, E. York York Lord Chancellor 
Hutton, Henry....., Beaumont, R. Essex London Guy's Hospital 
North Mimms, V. Herts. Lincoln Mrs. Fullerton 

**** Great Parndon, R. Essex London Hon.W.T.L.P. Wellesley 
Jones, John........Llangynllo, R. Cardigan St. David's Freeholders 
Littledale, Osborne .. Admarsh, C, Lancaster Chester Vicar of Lancaster 
Mathew, George ....Greenwich, V. Kent Rochester The King 
Mawdesley, Thomas .Chester, St. Mary, R. Chester Chester Earl Grosvenor 
Morris, John ......Llangwym, R. Pembroke St. David’s Mrs. Ann Barlow 
Morris, Joseph...... Feltham, V. Middlesex London 


7 Brierly Hill, P.C. Worcester Worcester 
Neve, Charles .... and Kilmersdon, V. Somerset B,& W. Lord Chancellor 


Parsons, John D.D 4 St.John, Wapping, Rh. Middlesex London Brazenose Coll. Oxford 


Alverdiscot, R. Rooke, Esq. 
Rowe, John...... ; Bow, sin. Be : Devon Exeter ; J. Marshall, Esq. 


Shuckburg, Chas. W. Goldhanger, R. Essex London N. Westcombe, Esq. 
Smith, Grose ..St. Helen’s, P.C. 1. of Wight Winchester Eton College 

Stovin, James D.D.. Rossington, R. York York R. Bower, . 
Stuart, John Francis .LowerGravenhurst,R.Bedford Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
Sweet, Charles...,..Kentisbury, R. Devon Exeter 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Taylor, Robert .. Ysalop Hereford R. More, Esq. 
Preb, of Cath. Ch. of Peterborough Bp. of Peterborough 
Tournay, William Preb. of Coll. Ch. of The King 
Townshend, Thomas .Aisthorpe, R. Lincoln Lincoln Mrs. Mangles 
Vyse, Johu ........ Wootton, R. Northamp. Peterboro’ Exeter Coll. Oxford 
White, John § Preb. of Cath. Ch. of Salisbury Bp. of Salisbury 
’ **** ) Hardwick, R. Bucks Lincoln New Coll. Oxford 
Whitelock, R. Hutch.Chorlton, C, Lancaster Chester Manchester Coll.Ch. 
Bucknell, R. Oxford Oxford New Coll. Oxford 
B. Johnson, Esq. as 


Yeomans, W. Boh. Trustee for R. 


Berkeley, Esq. a 
Roman Catholic 


and Warndon, R. Worcester Worcester 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Name. Appointment. 
Evans, Benjamin Under Master of Harrow School. 
Horsford, John Chaplain to the Earl of Aberdeen. 


Tahourdin, William —_‘ Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
Wall, John Whitmore Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
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State of the Dioceses —ORDINATIONS. 


ORDINATIONS. 


At an Ordination held by the Lord Bi- 
shop of Winchester, on Sunday the 7th 
July, 1833, in the Chapel within Farn- 
ham Castle, in the county of Surrey, the 
following gentlemen were admitted into 
Holy Orders. 


DEACONS. 


Chas. Boileau Elliott, B.A. Qu. Coll. Cam. 
Rt. Jas. Dunn, B.A. Exeter Coll. Oxford 
R. F. Carter, B.A. St. John’s Coll. Cam: 
E. Roberts Larken, B.A. Trin, Coll. Oxf. 
Edward John Cathrow, B. A. Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge 
G. M. Braune, B.A. Sid. Sus. Coll. Camb. 
W. Bunting Tate, M.A. Trin, Coll. Cam, 
E. Knight Maddock, B.A, Cath. H. Cam. 
W.H. Pooke, B.A. Worcester Coll. Oxf, 
D. Hogarth, ‘‘ Literate,” Letter Dim. from 
Bishop of Norwich. 
PRIESTS, 


Hen. Carey, B.A. Worcester Coll. Oxford, 
Jas. Stevens, M.A. St. John’s Coll. Oxf. 
Percy Jos. Newell, B.A. Magd. Hall, Ox. 
William Bray, B.A. Exeter Coll. Oxford 
Edward Payne, M.A. New Coll. Oxford 
H. K. Richardson, B.A. Trin, Coll. Cam. 
Helier Touzel, B.A. Sid. Sus. Coll. Camb. 
Richard A’Court Beadon, B.A. St. John’s 
Coll. Camb. Let. Dim. from. Bp. Bristol 
Rt. Kempt, “ Literate,” Letter Dim. from 
Bishop of Norwich. 
A. Hugh Pearson, B.A. Qu. Coll. Camb. 
Letter Dim. from the Bishop of Ely, 


The following gentlemen were admitted 
to Holy Orders, on Thursday, 25th July, 
being St. James’ day, at Worcester Ca- 
thedral, by the Lord Bishop of Worcester. 


DEACONS. 


Thos. Jones, B.A. Cath. Hall, Camb. 
Reg. Pyn. Turner, B.A. Bal. Coll. Oxf, 
Fe ii. Allen, B.A. Brazen. Coll. Oxf. 
Wm. Jas. Heale, B. A. Wad. Coll, Oxf. 
T. C. Vaughan, B.A. Magd. Hall, Oxf, 
Edward Thrupp, B.A, Wadh. Coll. Oxf, 
Thos. Jones, Ba. St. John’s Coll. Camb. 
Wn. Nicholson, B.A. Christ Coll. Camb. 
Rt. W. Stoddart, B,A, Jesus Coll. Camb. 


PRIESTS. 
Folliot Baugh, B.A. All Souls’ Coll, Ox, 
J. Roberts Oldham, M.A. Oriel Coll, Ox, 
Jos. Hill Grice, B.A. Christ Ch. Oxf. 
George Hodson, B.A. Magd. Hall, Oxf. 
Wn. Lewis Mills, B.A. Qu. Coll. Camb, 
E. Crane, B.A. « Chr. Coll. Camb. 
Frederick Powell, B.A. Christ Ch. Oxf, 

At an Ordination held in July by the 
Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
the following gentlemen of Oxford were 
ordained :— 

DEACONS. 

Wm. Belcher, B.A. Magdalen Hall. 
Edward Harland, B.A. Wadham College. 
Muirshead Mitchell, B.A. University Col. 
FrancisH.MenteathStuart, B.A. Magd. H. 
Richard Pritchard, B.A. Jesus College. 
T. Green Simcox, B.A. Wadham Coll. 
Hon. G. G. Chet. Talbot, B.A. Ch. Ch. 
S. Ravenshaw Wood, B.A. Christ Church, 


PRIESTS. 
W.H. W. Bowyer, 8.C.L, Brazen. Coll. 
C. Cameron, B.A. Queen’s College. 
G. Herbert Cotton, B.A. Worcest. Coll. 
G. Lillingston, B.A. Worcester College. 
John Little, B.A. Magdalen Hall. 


John Dryden Pigott, B.A. Christ Church. 


At an Ordination held in July by the 
Lord Bishop of Chester, the following 
gentlemen of Cambridge were ordained : 


DEACONS. 

Montague Hautrey, M.A, Trinity Coll. 
Richard M. Lamb, B.A. Trinity College. 
James Tate, M. A. Trinity College. 
Henry Morgan, B.A. St. John’s College. 
Richard Rigg, B.A. Caius College. 
George Dunning, M.A. Downing Coll. 


liam Sedgwick, Trinity Col 
William ick, Trinit 
Miles Galloway Booty, Trinit 
Pelham Tones, St. John’s Colle 
Edward Birch, St. John’s College. 
Edward Alderson, St. John’s College. 
John Edwards, St, Peter’s College. 
C. A. Austin, Catharine Hall. 
George Moody, Catharine Hall. 
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THE UNIVERSITIES. 


OXFORD, 


DEGREES CONFERRED FROM JULY TO SEPTEMBER INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTOR IN MEDICINE. 


Charles Badham, ( Radcliffe’s travelling 
Fellow,) University College. 


DOCTOR IN MUSIC. 
Benjamin Blyth, Magdalen Hall. 


BACHELORS IN MEDICINE, WITH LICENCE 
TO PRACTISE. 


William Duke, Magdalen Hall. 
James Edward Winterbottom, St, John’s 
College, Grand Compounder. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 


James Mitchell, Christ Grand Comp. 
Geo. Lloyd, St. John’s Coll, Grand Comp, 
Philip Twells, Worcester College. 

Rev. Thomas Whitaker, Worcester Coll, 
Rey Edw. Payne, Fellow of New Coll. 
Rev. Rob. J. Rolles, Fellow of New Coll. 
Rob. Jas. Mackintosh, Fell. of New Coll. 
George Fred, Fowle, Fell. of Exeter Coll. 
Samuel Grimshaw, Brazennose Coll. 

John Griffiths, Fellow of Wadham Coll, 
Rev, Geo, Wm. Murray, Merton Coll. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS, 


Kenelon Digby, Christ Church. 

John Ellison, Christ Church, 

Cha, Wm, Binghaw, Fellow of New Coll, 
H. Blackstone Williams, Fell, of New Coll, 


Thos. Broadley Fooks, Fell. of New Coll. 
Hon. Henry Bertie, Christ Church. 
Edward Hardwicke, Queen's Coll. 
Chas. Lewis Cornish, Fell. of Exeter Coll. 


MISCELLANEOUS UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE, 


Elections. 


On the last day 7 “se Term, the Rev. 
Godfrey Faussett, . late Fellow of 
Colleg?, was re- 
elected Margaret Professor of Divinity. 

Mr. William Boyd, B.A., of University 
College, has been elected Fellow of that 
Society, on the Northumberland Founda- 
tion. 

Mr. J. Carey, B.A., and Mr, Gustavus 
Townsend Stupart, Commoner of Exeter 
College, have been elected Fellows of that 
Society on the Guernsey Foundation. 

The Rev. George Edward Gepp, B.A, 
the Rev. Arthur Charles Torbutt, B.A., 
and Thomas William Allies, B.A., Scho- 
lars of Wadham College, have been elected 
Probationary Fellows of that Society, And 
on the same day, Mr. Lewis Evans and 
Mr. John Cooper, Commoners of Wadham 


College; Mr. Edward Wyndham Toffnell, 
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of the county of Somerset, and Mr. George 
Domville Wheeler, Commoner of Oriel 
College, also a native of the county of 
Somerset, were elected Scholars of Wad- 
ham College. 7 

Mr. Charles Rew, Mr. Henry Heming, 
and Mr. Henry James Farrington Coxe, 
have been admitted Fellows of St. John’s 
College; and Mr. Henry William Bur- 
rows, from Merchant Tailors’, and Mr. 
George Martin Bullock, from B istol, 
Scholars of that Society. 

The Rev. James Charles Stafford, B_D., 
William VW alter Tireman, M.A., and Wil- 
liam Palmer, M.A., have been admitted 
Actual Fellows of Magdalen College ; and 
the Rev. J. Peterson Chambers, M.A., 


the Rev. Wm. Francis Harrison, M.A., 
the Rev. Thomas Sale, M.A., Frederic 
James Parsons, M.A., aud Thomas Henry 
Whorwood, B.A., admitted Probationary 
Fellows of that Society, The same day 
the following gentlemen were elected De- 
mics of Magdalen College :—Henry Dale, 
Commoner of Worcester College, on the 
Warwickshire Foundation; Edward Dau- 
heny, Commoner of Trinity College, Nor- 
folk; William F. Picken, Nottinghamshire; 
Thomas Butler, Commoner of Wadham 
Colleye, Diocese of Winton; Charles Bur- 
ney, Commoner of Christ Church, Kent; 
Philip Drake, Norfolk ; and Edward John 
Chaplin, Commoner of Christ Church, 
Lincoln. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


DEGREES CONFERRED FROM JULY TO SEPTEMBER INCLUSIVE. 


HONORARY MASTER OF ARTS. 
Sir David Brewster, Trinity College. 


DOCTOR OF CIVIT. LAW. 
Richard Samuel Dixen, Trinity Hall. 


LICENTIATE IN PHYSIC. 
Disney Launder Thorp, Caius College. 


BACHELOR UN CIVIL LAW. 
John Stuart Roupell, Trin'ty Hall. 


BACHELORS IN PUYSIC. 
George Fabian Evans, Caius College. 
Algernon Hicks, Magdalen Coll. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 


Thomas William Greaves, St. John’s Coll. 
Albert Way, Trinity Coll. 


PACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Henry Barlow, St. John’s Coll. 


The Rev. Dr. Lloyd, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, admitted ad eundem of this Uni- 
versity. 

On Thursday, Jane 27, the following 
gentlemen of this University were admit- 
ted to honorary degrees. 


The Earl Fitzwilliam, LL.D., Trin. Coll. 

Sir Charles Lemon, M.A., Trinity Coll. 

Sir T. Macdougell Brisbane, M.A., Tri 
nity College. 


At the same time the undermentioned 
gentlemen were admitted to ad eundem 
degrees :— 


W. Buckland, D.D., Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, Professor of Geology. | 
T. R. Robinson, D.D., Dublin, Professor 
of Astronomy at Armagh. 
Right Hon. D. Gilbert, LL.D., Pembroke 
Coll. Oxford. 
Dionysius Lardner, LL.D., Dublin. 
J. Macartney, M.D. Trinity Coll, Dublin. 
W. E. Honey, B.D, Exeter Coll. Oxf. 
C. J. Laprimaudaye, M.A, St, Jolin’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, 
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R. Walker, M.A. Wadham Coll. Oxford. 

J. Stroud, M.A. Wadham Coll. Oxford. 

C. Wordsworth, M.A. Christ Ch. Oxf, 

W. Palmer, M.A. Magdalen Coll. Oxf, 

W. R. Bromell, M.A, Pemb. Coll. Oxf. 

P. Bury Duncan, M.A. New Coll. Oxf. 

John Wilson, M.A. Queen’s Coll. Oxf. 

E. Denison, M.A. Merton Coll. Oxf. 

J. Sabine, M.A. Trinity Coll. Dublin. 

Lord Morpeth, M.A. Christ Ch. Oxf. 

Rt. Hon. Starges Bourne, M.A. Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

F. Plumptre,'M.A. University Coll. Oxf. 

Humphry Lloyd, M.A. Dublin. 

W. Veroon Harcourt, M.A. Ch. Ch. Oxf. 

Sir Jobn Mordaunt, M.A. Christ Ch. Oxf. 
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Charles Lacey, M.A. Christ Church, Oxf. 
William Cureton, M.A. Ch. Ch. Oxf. 
Baden Powell, M.A. Oriel Coll, Oxford, 
Savilian Professor. 
Sir T. Dyke Acland, M.A. Ch. Ch. Oxf, 
J. E. Winterbottom, M.A. St. John’s Coll. 
Oxford. 
C. Hotham, M.A. University Coll. Oxf. 
J. Forster Alleyne, M.A. Balliol Coll. Oxf. 
W. Kerr Hamilton, M.A. Merton Col!. Oxf. 
Lord Sandon, M.A. Christ Church, Oxf. 
R. Bassett Wilson, M.A. Univ. Coll. Oxf. 
W.R. Courtenay, B.C.L, All Souls’ Coll. 
Oxford. 
Lord Adare, B.A. Trinity Coll, Dublin. 
W.R. Hamilton, B.A. Trin. Coll. Dublin. 


On Tuesday, July 5, being Commencement Day, the following Doctors and Masters 


of Arts were created :— 


DOCTORS IN DIVINITY. 


Rev. Samuel Lee, Trinity Coll. 
Rev. Wm. Steven Gilly, Catharine Hall. 


DOCTORS IN PHYSIC. 


William G, Peene, Trinity Coll. 


KING'S COLL. 
J. Wolvey Astley 
George Thackeray 
Thomas Philpotts 
Charles Luxmoore 


ST. PETER'S COLL. 
Comyns Tucker 
G. Harvey Vachell 
Rowland Fawcett 
Edmund Cory 
William Fletcher 
Henry Dowell 
Mait. D. Williams 
Wa. F. Raymond 
Thomas Moore 
Wma. John James 
Robert Hawthorn 
James Kirkpatrick 


CLARE HALL. 
Philip Wm. Ray 
Ww. H. Molineux 
W. Perceval Bail 
T. Dickinson Ha! 
Wm. Knapp Jonas 
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Charles Morgan Lemann, Trinity Coll. 
James Johnstone, Trinity Coll. 


DOCTOR OF CIVIL LAW, 


Richard Samuel Dixon, Trinity Hall, 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 


Thomas Hills 
L. Erasmus Dryden 
Ben. T. Williams 


PEMBROKE COLL. 
Hen. Tho. Liveing 
Thomas England 
Rich. Nelson Barnes 


CAIUS COLL. 

J. Medows Rodwell 
Thomas Wall 
Stephen Jackson 
W. Handley Bland 
William Jay 

Rob. Cha. Vaughan 
T. L. J. Sunderland 


TRINITY HALL. 
Pet. Le Neve Foster 


cOnP. CHR. COLT, 
Jas. Septimus Cox 
Joseph Pallen 
Edwin Steventon 
Charles Chapman 
John Hooper 


Tho, Cha. Barton 
Henry Geo, Walsh 
Thomas Dwyer 
William Millett 
James Elliott 
Samuel Leggatt 
Chas. F. Bagshawe 
J.Calvert Blathwayt 
Thomas Browne 


QUEEN’S COLL. 
Frederick Hose 
W. Dixon Rangeley 
Francis Upjohn 
Joseph Brown 
Jas. Edward Dalton 
Edward Weigall 
Jas. Langton Clarke 
Jas. 8. Shackleford 
George Kember 


_ Edm. Long Eve 


Frederick Norris 
Samuel Newall 


CATHARINE HALL. 
Ww. Daniel Fyson 


Henry Kuhff 
Philip Simpson 
Josiah Crofts 
Andrew Watson 


JESUS COLL. 
James Samuel Lake 
Samuel Rowe 
Samuel Coates 
Robert Ingram 


CHRIST'S COLL. 
Adam Fitch 
James Penfold 
G.Vaughan Jackson 
Wm. Darwin Fox 
Thomas Burroughes 
George Simpson 
Wa. Fred. Carter 
E. Armett Powell 


8T. JOHN'S COLL. 
Thos. Greenwood 
W. Morrell Lawson 
C.Carda.Babington 
Fred. Chas. Crick 
Chas, Tho, Whitley 
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Charles Merivale 
Christopher Clarke 
J. Maurice Herbert 
Jos, Dannington 
W. Panton Walker 
John Hodgkinson 
Jno. Castle Burnett 
James Colley 

John Fielden 
Edwund Carrington 
Fred. Beadon 
John Lawes 
Frederick Reade 
William Singleton 
Jonath. Blackburae 
Charles Pritchard 
F. John Stainforth 
George Wharton 
George Moody 
Samuel Shields 
William Hewson 
Herbert C. Marsh 
E. Hayes Pickering 
Thos. Leonard Hill 
G.Stammers Barrow 
Johu Browne 


W. Windham Farr 
MAGDALENE COLL. 


George Urquhart 
Edward Dodd 
John Foster 

Henry J, Lockwood 
G. Frankland Lewis 
Edward Yardly 

F. T. W.C. Fitzroy 
A. Allicocke Young 
Henry J. Jackson 
William Breynton 


TRINITY COLL. 


CharlesLestourgeon 
Weeden Butler 
Samuel Marindin 
Leonard Thompson 
J. Mitchell Kemble 
Joseph Mann 
Thomas Wilkinson 
Thos. Henry Steele 
T. Borrow Burcham 
Christ. Wordsworth 
John Moore Heath 
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John Frere Stephen Davies 
John Wilson — Jas. Frederick Todd 
illiam Foulger eorge Arkwright 
Edward Vaux Joseph Taylor " 
E.Harmer Ravenhill | Thomas Greenwood 
W. Lloyd Birkbeck | Thomas Quayle 
Wm. Jobn Travis | John Fearnley 
William Colquhoun | Wm. G. Ponsonby 
Charles Bigsby Edwin Hill Handley 
C. Eboral Rogers cont. 
James Brogden | Frederick Watkins 
Peter Care Roger Buster 
Charles Hebert William Wall 
Jas. Richard Brown 
Thomas Myers 1 
Jos. Yates Cookson | W+ Charles Holder 
F. William Rhodes | . SIDNEY COLL. 
Wm. Bunting Tate | George Johnson 
Richard Mo J. W. L, Heaviside 
William M. T, S, Raimbach 
H. Belmont Sims | Vicesimus K. Child 
E. A. Illingworth | T+ Francis Layng 
Anthony Gordon DOWNING COLL. 
Rich. Peter Hoare | William P. Hulton 
Thomas Wilson Tho, P. Michell 


MISCELLANEOUS UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Elections. 


George Ray, B.A. of St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, has been elected a Foundation Fel- 
low of that Society. 

The Earl of Compton, son of the Mar- 
quis of Northampton, Lord Thurlow, the 
Hon. W. J. Wentworth Fitzwilliam, and 
the Hon, Philip York Saville, have been 
admitted of Trinity College. 


Grace. 


. A Grace to the following effect has 
passed the Senate. ee 

To allow the Syndics for building an 
Anatomical Museum and Lecture Rooms, 
for the Professors of Anatomy and Che- 
mistry, a sum of money not exceeding 
£220 for the fitiing up the same, in addi- 
tion to the sum voted for the erection of 
those buildings. 


COMBINATION PAPER. 


PRIOR COMB, 


Aug. 4. Mr. Newberry, Regin. 
11. Mr. Hine, Si . 
18. Mr. Otter, sen., Jes. 
25. Coll. Regal. 
Sept. 1. Coll. Trin. 
8. Coll. Joh. 
15.. Mr. Hall, Magd. 
22. Mr. Sikes, Regin. 
29. Mr. Skinner, Sid. 
Oct. 6. Mr. Steggell, Jes. 
13. Coll. Regal. 
Oct. 20. Coll. Trin. 
27, Commem. Beneracr. 
Nov. 3. Coll. Joh. 
10. Mr. Ford, Magd. 
17. Mr. Fitzherbert, Regin. . 
24. Mr. Barne, Sid. 
Dec. 1. Mr. Otter, Jun, Jes. 
8. Coll. Regal. 
15. Coll. Trin. 
22. Coll. Joh. 
29. M. Evans, Pet, 
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Aug. 4 


18. 
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POSTER COMB, 
. Mr. Buckle, Sid. 
Mr. Gedge, Cath. 
Mr. Tecson, Clar. 


24. Fest. S. Barr. Mr. Ford, Magd. 


15 
21 


. Mr. Evans, Pet. 


. Mr. Wardell, Trin. 
. Mr. Jones, Pet. 


. Mr. Carter, Joh. 


. Fest. S. Mart. Mr. Ruddock, 


Joh, 


22. Mr. Turner, Corp. 


29 


Fest. S. Micn, Mr. Reming- 


ton, Trin. 


Oct. 6. Mr. Gibson, Trin. 


13 
18 


Mr. E, Wilson, Cath. 


. Fesr.S. Luc. Mr.Severne, Chr. 


20. Mr. R. Wilson, Joh. 
27. Mr. Baldwin, Chr. 


28 
Nov. 1 


38 

10 

17 

24 

30 

Dec. 1 


. Fesr. SS. Sim. Jup. Mr. F. 
White, Trin. 

. Fest. Om. Sancr. Mr. N, Ro- 
binson, Trin. 

. Mr. Rodmell, Trin. 

Mr. T. Williams, Joh. 

Mr. Daniel, Clar. 

. Mr. Napleton, Sid. 

. Fest. S. Ann. Mr. Colls, Chi. 

. Mr. Wilmot, Joh. 


8. Mr. Sandys, Pemb. 


15 


. Mr. Symes, Jes. 


21. Fesr.S.Tuom. Mr.Hannam,Joh. 


22. Mr. Drake, Joh. 

25. Fest. Nariv. Mr. Bagshawe, 
Magd. 

26. Fesr. S. Stern. Mr. J.B. Ro- 
binson, Trin. 

°7. Fesr.S. Jou. Mr.Whiter, Clar. 

28. Fest. Iynoc. Mr. Lawson, Joh. 

29, Mr. Bazely, Clar. 


Resp, in Theolog. Oppon. 
Coll. Regal. 
Mr.G.A.Browne, Trin.< Coll, Trin. 
Coll. Joh. 
Mr. Turner, Mag. 
Mr. Blakeney, Joh. Mr. Harris, Cath. 
Mr. Sutton, Clar. 
Mr. Hutchinson, 
Jes. 
Coll. Regal. 
Coll. Trin. 


Mr. Gimingham, Cai. 


Coll. Joh. 
Mr. Chichester, 
Mr. Day, Cai.. e@eee Magd. 
MrGleadall,Cath 
Resp. in Jur. Civ. Oppon. 
Mr. I. Marshall, 
Mr. Ireland, Emman. Joh. 
Mr.Godfrey, Joh, 
Resp. in Medic. Oppon. 


§ Mr. Nairne, Trin. 
Mic. Paget, Cul, Mr. Shann, Trin. 
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